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PREFACE 

MY  aim  here  has  been,  as  far  as  possible  throughout, 
to  describe  how  Nelson's  sailors  won  their  battles, 
using  the  words  of  officers  and  men  who  fought 
on  board  ship,  and  were  actual  eyewitnesses  of  what 
took  place  under  fire.  In  regard  to  that,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  claim  for  this  book  a  place  on  its  own 
account,  as  taking  a  line  of  its  own  that  is  original  and 
new.  Nelson  himself  and  some  of  his  officers  and  men, 
for  example,  relate  in  their  own  language  the  doings  before 
the  enemy  of  the  ever-famous  Agamemnon,  which  Nelson 
commanded  as  Captain.  The  "Band  of  Brothers"  tell 
of  things  that  occurred  within  their  own  knowledge  and 
before  their  own  eyes  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile.  The 
Copenhagen  Captains  and  others  in  that  battle  contribute 
narratives  of  personal  experiences  in  like  manner,  and  a 
number  of  those  who  fought  at  Trafalgar,  Captains  and 
Lieutenants,  midshipmen,  seamen,  and  marines,  answer 
between  them  for  events  on  that  triumphant  final  day. 
In  this  manner,  and  by  these  means,  I  have  attempted 
to  call  up  a  series  of  living  pictures,  as  it  were,  which  I 
trust  will  have  an  interest  of  their  own,  and  prove  alike 

instructive  and  attractive. 

E.  F. 
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"  He  leads,  we  hear  our  Seaman  call. 
In  the  roll  of  battles  won; 
For  he  is  England's  Admiral, 
To  the  setting  of  her  sun." 

George  Meredith 
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"WE  ARE  FEW,  BUT  THE  RIGHT  SORT  "—CAPTAIN 
NELSON'S  "AGAMEMNONS" 

"T  T  7E  are  few,  but  the  right  sort."  French  bomb- 
\/  y  shells  were  bursting  in  the  neighbourhood 
when  Nelson  wrote  that  sentence  in  a  letter 
home,  one  April  afternoon  of  the  year  1794,  from  the 
trenches  before  Bastia.  A  reminder  of  that  time,  and  of 
Nelson  and  his  Agamemnons  in  particular,  is  to  be  seen 
in  London  now,  in  the  form  of  five  faded  French  flags, 
which  hang  in  the  historic  Banqueting-Hall  of  the  old- 
time  Palace  of  Whitehall,  the  present  home  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution.  The  five  are  military  flags  of 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  men  who 
had  the  lion's  share  in  making  them  British  trophies  were 
those  splendid  hard  fighters  who  ever  had  a  foremost 
place  in  Nelson's  affectionate  regard  as  his  "  Old  Aga- 
memnons," the  fine  fellows  who  manned  the  first  ship 
of  the  line  which  Nelson  commanded. 

East  Anglians,  lads  of  the  old  Norse  breed,  formed  a 
fair  proportion  of  them  :  24  per  cent,  or  so  of  the  total 
crew — 120  sturdy  fellows  from  Nelson's  own  county  of 
Norfolk    and    from     Suffolk,    got    together    mainly    by 
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Nelson's  own  exertions,  on  first  learning  of  his  appoint- 
ment, in  sending  officers  round  the  coast  towns  and  villages 
of  the  two  counties  to  beat  up  capable  hands.     A  number 
came  from    Burnham    Thorpe  and  the   other    Burnham 
villages  round  about  Nelson's  birthplace,  also  from  Wells, 
and  King's  Lynn,  and  Cromer,  and  Sheringham,  who  had 
volunteered  to  ship  with  Captain  Nelson,  that  month  of 
February,  1793,  when,  one  fair  and  mild  winter's  morning 
— a  Thursday,  by  the  way — the  most  famous  commission- 
ing pennant  that  British  man-of-war  ever  flew  was  hoisted 
on  the  stumpy  main-mast  of  a  yellow-sided  two-decker, 
then  lying  a  hulk  in  Ordinary,  among  the  ships  in  reserve, 
at  moorings  in  the  Medway  off  Chatham  Dockyard.    His 
Norfolk  men  were  first  favourites  with  Nelson  at  all  times. 
"  I  always  reckon  one  of  them  as  good  as  two  others," 
said  he  to  a  brother  Captain  one  day  during  their  first 
cruise.     A  score  and  more  of  tough  Yorkshire  lads  from 
Hull  and  Bridlington,  and  as  far  north  as  Robin  Hood 
Bay  and  Whitby,  were  among  the  Old  Agamemnons  as 
well ;  and  nearly  as  many  good  hands  from  Lincolnshire, 
from  Grimsby  and  the  Humber  estuary — coaster-seamen 
and  fisher-lads  mostly,  picked  up  by  some  of  Nelson's 
friends  to  whom  he  had  written  when  he  first  knew  he 
was  to  be  appointed  to  a  ship,  asking  them  to  get  together 
for  him  as  many  likely  fellows  as  they  could. 

The  men  so  obtained  came  in  slowly  at  first,  but  fairly 
steadily.  By  the  end  of  the  first  week,  74  men  had  joined ; 
by  the  end  of  February,  143 ;  by  the  middle  of  March  there 
were  190  names  on  the  Agamemnon's  muster-books;  by 
the  first  week  in  April,  266 ;  and  396  by  the  eighteenth  of 
the  month,  when  the  Agamemnon  weighed  anchor  from 
the  Nore  to  join  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth. 

Half  a  hundred  promising  fellows — fifty-two  exactly, 
according  to  the  ship's  books — came  in  from  Kent  and 
Essex  while  the  Agamemnon  was  fitting  out  at  Chatham. 
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In  that  manner,  and  with  volunteers  from  Thames  mer- 
chantmen, about  half  Nelson's  crew  was  made  up.  The 
other  half  was  mostly  sent  on  board  by  means  of  the 
press-gangs  and  tenders  belonging  to  the  guard-ship  at 
the  Nore.  Thanks  to  the  ready  aid  of  his  former-time 
Captain  and  devoted  friend  ever  since  those  never-forgotten 
West  Indian  days,  old  Commodore  Locker,  just  then  in 
command  at  the  Nore,  together  with  an  additional  draft 
received  when  at  Spithead,  Nelson  was  able  to  sail  from 
England  in  the  first  week  of  May  with  on  board  a  total 
ship's  company  of  433  officers  and  men  ;  just  58  short 
of  the  regulation  complement  of  a  sixty-four-gun  ship. 

Content  in  the  main  with  the  stamp  of  men  who  were 
*  to  form  his  Agamemnons,  Nelson  from  the  outset  was 
no  less  pleased  with  his  officers :  "  All  good  in  their 
respective  stations  and  known  to  me,"  as  he  wrote. 

Lieutenant  Martin  Hinton,  the  First-Lieutenant  of  the 
Agamemnon,  a  smart  and  energetic  officer,  and  described 
as  "a  first-class  seaman,"  had  been  Nelson's  Second- 
Lieutenant  in  the  Albemarle  ten  years  before,  when  he 
showed  something  of  his  quality  in  the  boat  attack  on 
Turk's  Island  in  the  West  Indies.  Lieutenant  Hinton 
breakfasted  with  Nelson  at  the  Mitre  at  Chatham  (the 
bedroom  that  Nelson  occupied  during  the  two  months 
his  ship  was  in  dockyard  hands  is  one  of  the  "  sights  "  of 
the  modernized  hotel)  on  the  morning  that  the  Agamem- 
non was  commissioned,  and  came  off  with  him  to  the 
ship,  and  was  beside  him  at  the  hoisting  of  the  pennant. 
The  Second  -  Lieutenant  of  the  Agamemnon,  Joseph 
Bullen,  an  older  man,  and  a  remarkably  fine  officer, 
had  been  Nelson's  Fourth-Lieutenant  in  the  first  ship 
that  Nelson  commanded  as  a  Post-Captain — the  Hinchin- 
broke.  In  that  capacity  he  had  served  with  Nelson  in 
the  pestilential  Nicaraguan  Expedition  during  the  Ameri- 
can War,  in  which,  out  of  a  ship's  company  of  200  officers 
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and  men  belonging  to  the  Hmchinbroke,  only  lo  sur- 
vived— among  them  Bullen,  whose  tough  constitution 
brought  him  through,  and  Nelson  himself,  invalided  to 
Jamaica  and  thence  to  England  just  in  time  to  save  his 
life.  Captain  Poison,  of  the  then  6oth  Regiment,  the 
military  officer  in  command  of  the  expeditionary  force, 
gives  in  a  private  letter,  by  the  way,  perhaps  the  earliest 
glimpse  that  we  have  of  what  Nelson  looked  like  in  his 
young  days :  "  A  light-haired  boy  came  to  me  in  a  little 
frigate,"  he  relates,  **  of  whom  I  first  made  little  account. 
In  two  or  three  days  he  displayed  himself,  and  afterwards 
he  directed  all  the  operations." 

Lieutenant  George  Andrews,  the  Agamemnon's  Third- 
Lieutenant,  was  the  brother  of  the  young  lady,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman's  daughter,  to  whom  Nelson  proposed, 
while  at  St.  Omer  during  his  visit  to  France  to  learn  the 
language  after  the  American  War,  and  was  rejected  from 
motives  of  prudence — he  having  nothing  beyond  his  pay, 
and  she  nothing  at  all.  The  lady  seems  to  have  been 
of  an  attractive  and  winning  personality.  Had  the  two 
been  able  to  marry,  would  the  Capuan  witchery  of  Lady 
Hamilton  have  had  power  to  prevail  over  Nelson — in  his 
inmost  nature  a  true-hearted  and  faithful  mate  ?  If  only 
the  Viscountess  Nelson  had  been  of  a  less  cold  and  formal 
type,  she  might  well  have  saved  the  situation — of  the 
danger  of  which  she  had  timely  warning  during  those 
months  of  temptation  at  Naples — and  no  shadow  of  any 
kind  would  have  rested  over  Nelson's  memory.  George 
Andrews  after  that  was  taken  by  Nelson  as  a  midshipman 
into  the  Albemarle,  where  two  other  midshipmen,  as 
principal  and  second,  forced  a  duel  with  one  of  them 
on  the  boy,  in  which  young  Andrews  was  seriously 
wounded,  to  Nelson's  extreme  grief.  He  put  both  the 
two  aggressors  in  irons  for  their  conduct,  and  turned 
them  out  of  the  ship.     *'  They  will,"  he  wrote,   "  stand 
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a  good  chance  of  hanging  if  the  youth  should  unfortu- 
nately die."  Of  Nelson's  previous  acquaintance  with  his 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Lieutenants,  Wenman  Allison  and 
Thomas  Edmonds,  little  is  known.  The  Master  of  the 
Agamemnon,  Mr.  John  Wilson,  had  been  with  Nelson  as 
Master  at  the  time  of  his  first  independent  command  of 
all,  as  Master  of  the  Badger  brig,  to  which  Lieutenant 
Nelson  was  promoted  Commander. 

Another  old  acquaintance,  whose  services  Nelson  took 
special  steps  to  obtain  for  the  Agamemnon  was  a 
naturalized  foreigner — a  Portuguese — his  former  boat- 
swain in  the  Boreas,  Mr.  Joseph  King.  Mr.  King,  at 
the  time,  was  serving  as  Commodore  Locker's  boatswain 
in  the  Sandwich,  the  guardship  at  the  Nore.  Nelson 
specially  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  also  knew 
Mr.  King  well,  having  had  to  do  with  him  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  through  the  Duke  got  the  Admiralty  to 
grant  leave  for  the  Commodore  to  transfer  King  to  the 
Agamemnon.  A  very  exceptional  man  was  Boatswain  King, 
at  all  times  in  high  favour  with  Nelson. 

Among  the  Agamemnon's  midshipmen  was  a  distant 
relation  of  Nelson's,  Maurice  Suckling,  who  also  had  been 
with  him  in  the  Boreas,  and  was  before  long  promoted 
a  Lieutenant  of  the  Agamemno7i,  for  good  service ;  his 
stepson,  Josiah  Nisbet,  now  going  to  sea  for  the  first 
time,  and  several  Norfolk  boys,  the  sons  of  friends. 
William  Bolton  was  one  (afterwards  Sir  William  and 
a  distinguished  Captain) ;  William  Hoste  was  another, 
destined  by  reason  of  his  many  noble  qualities  to  be 
Nelson's  special  pet  and  great  favourite,  and  later  in  the 
war  to  prove  himself  as  brilliant  a  frigate  leader  as  the 
British  Navy  has  ever  known.  Both  these  were  the  sons 
of  near  neighbours  at  home.  Other  Norfolk  lads  with 
Nelson  in  the  Agamemnon  were  Thomas  Withers,  from 
North  Walsham,  a  Christ's  Hospital  "  mathemat "  ;  and 
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the  two  sons  of  a  Norfolk  clergyman,  named  Weatherhead, 
one  of  whom  was  killed  by  Nelson's  side  at  Teneriffe. 

On  the  day  that  he  left  the  Nore  to  join  Lord  Hood's 
fleet  at  Spithead,  April  i8,  Nelson  wrote  this  to  his  father  : 
"  I  not  only  like  the  ship,  but  think  I  am  well  appointed 
in  officers,  and  we  are  manned  exceedingly  well ;  therefore 
have  no  fear  but  we  shall  acquit  ourselves  well  should  the 
French  give  us  a  meeting."  "  We  are  all  well,"  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  on  getting  to  Spithead  ;  "  indeed,  nobody  could 
be  ill  with  my  ship's  company ;  they  are  so  fine  a  set." 

Midshipman  Hoste  tells  the  story  of  the  Agamemnon's 
first  fight  in  one  of  his  letters  home,  as  also  does  Nelson 
himself;  the  midshipman's  account,  however,  will  serve 
for  our  purpose.  It  was  after  Lord  Hood  and  the  main 
fleet  had  taken  possession  of  the  French  fleet  and  arsenal 
of  Toulon  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  So  far,  during 
that  opening  phase  of  the  Mediterranean  campaign,  cruising 
by  themselves,  with  no  luck  at  all  coming  their  t^y,  had 
been  the  lot  of  the  Agamemnons.  "  Here,"  said  Nelson, 
"  there  is  no  prize-money ;  all  we  get  is  honour  and  salt 
beef." 

They  had  their  first  fight  while  on  their  way  to  join 
a  detached  squadron,  sent  off  by  Hood  at  Toulon  to 
Tunis,  in  charge  of  Commodore  Linzee,  in  order  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and,  if  possible,  induce  him 
to  close  his  ports  to  the  French,  who  were  using  them  as 
havens  of  shelter  and  sources  of  supply. 

"  On  October  22,  running  down  the  Isle  of  Sardinia," 
young  Hoste  relates,  "  we  saw  five  sail  of  ships,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  standing  to  the  north-west,  when, 
on  seeing  us,  they  tacked  and  stood  to  the  east.  Captain 
Nelson,  suspecting  them  to  be  a  French  convoy,  imme- 
diately stood  after  them. 

'*  About  four  o'clock  we  got  to  within  gun-shot  of  the 
hindermost,  and  hailed  her  in  French.     On  her  returning 
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no  answer,  we  fired  a  gun  ahead,  for  her  to  bring-to  and 
shorten  sail.  We  observed  her  making  signals  with  sky- 
rockets to  her  consorts,  who  were  some  distance  to  wind- 
ward. After  we  had  repeatedly  hailed  to  no  purpose,  we 
fired  one  of  our  eighteen-pounders  at  her,  to  oblige  her 
to  shorten  sail ;  at  the  same  time  opened  our  lower-deck 
ports,  which  frightened  her,  as  she  immediately  made 
more  sail  to  get  away ;  by  that  it  appears  she  took  us  for 
a  frigate.  It  was  daylight  before  we  got  up  with  her 
again,  as  she  had  the  start  of  us. 

"About  five  a.m.  we  were  within  half  gun-shot,  and 
found  her  to  be  a  fine  forty-gun  frigate.  She  hoisted 
National  colours,  and  favoured  us  with  a  broadside.  We 
returned  the  compliment,  though  our  situation  was  rather 
unfavourable,  as  our  shot  did  not  at  all  times  hit  her, 
while  the  frigate,  owing  to  her  superiority  of  sailing,  kept 
her  position  and  pointed  her  guns  to  advantage,  firing  in 
an  angular  direction,  which  did  more  execution.  She 
bravely  engaged  us  in  this  way  for  three  hours,  both 
sailing  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour,  till,  by  our  constant 
firing,  it  fell  calm.  The  other  frigates  were  coming  after 
us  with  a  fresh  breeze,  consequently  we  expected  to  have 
some  warm  work ;  therefore  were  anxious  to  despatch  this 
gentleman  before  the  others  came  up. 

"  About  eight  o'clock,  by  a  change  of  wind,  the  frigate 
got  out  of  range  of  our  guns.  Our  last  broadside  did  her 
infinite  damage ;  nor  was  ours  inconsiderable,  as  our  rigging 
was  shot  away  and  our  main-top-mast  sprung,  which  pre- 
vented us  from  going  after  her.  We  had  one  man  killed 
and  two  wounded. 

"  By  this  time  the  other  ships  were  within  a  league  of 
us  (the  nearest  one  appeared  of  the  same  force  as  our- 
selves), and  were  coming  down  with  all  sail  set.  We 
expected  nothing  less  than  that  they  would  engage  us, 
and  were  prepared  for  their  reception;  but  their  courage 
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failed  them,  as  we  had  given  their  friend  so  complete 
a  drubbing.  She  made  signals  of  distress;  all  of  them 
went  to  her  assistance,  and  hoisted  their  boats  out.  We 
pursued  our  journey  to  Cagliari,  being  satisfied  with  offer- 
ing them  battle.  Had  the  breeze  continued,  we  should 
have  preserved  our  distance  from  the  other  frigates,  and 
our  antagonist  must  have  either  struck  or  sunk ;  though, 
if  she  had  struck,  we  could  not  have  taken  possession  of 
her  in  sight  of  a  force  so  superior.  The  Agamemnon 
had  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  quarters,  con- 
sequently she  was  no  better  than  a  fifty-gun  ship." 

None  of  the  five  frigates,  it  may  be  added,  ever  saw 
Toulon  Harbour  again.  In  the  course  of  the  next  twelve 
months  they  were  all  taken  or  destroyed  in  the  Corsican 
ports  to  which  they  fled  for  refuge. 

The  Agamemnons  were  at  the  time  on  their  way  to 
join  Commodore  Linzee  at  Tunis.  Nelson  went  on  there 
after  the  fight,  and  found  his  consorts  at  their  destination. 
Some  of  them  had,  for  their  part,  been  balked  of  a  fight 
in  another  way. 

One  of  Berwick's  officers,  whose  ship  had  had  the 
adventure,  relates  the  story ;  which  further,  incidentally, 
helps  to  nail  down  a  small  modern  lie  about  a  certain 
naval  detail. 

"  During  the  cruise,"  he  says,  "  before  we  put  into 
Cagliari  and  joined  the  Commodore,  we  fell  in  with  six 
sail  of  the  line,  who,  not  answering  the  private  signal, 
were  taken  for  a  French  squadron.  It  being  late  in  the 
evening,  we  made  all  sail  and  stood  from  them ;  they  gave 
chase  the  whole  of  the  night,  but  only  two  could  come  up 
with  us,  and  they  took  good  care  not  to  come  alongside, 
and  well  for  them  they  did  not ;  all  our  guns  were  loaded 
with  round  and  double-headed  shot,  and  our  sixty-eight- 
pounders  (carronades)  on  the  forecastle  were  crammed 
with  grape  and  canister,  and  our  fellows  (two-thirds  of 
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them  Irish)  were  determined  to  give  them  a  lesson  that 
would  never  be  forgotten.  This  they  seemed  to  anticipate, 
as  they  kept  hankering  on  the  quarter  until  morning,  when 
they  hoisted  Spanish  colours;  one  of  them  sent  a  boat  on 
board  of  us. 

"  The  officer,"  as  our  Berwick  friend  goes  on  to  say, 
"  seemed  so  astonished  when  he  saw  our  men  at  quarters, 
their  black  silk  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads,  their 
shirt-sleeves  tucked  up,  the  crows  and  handspikes  in  their 
hands,  and  the  boarders  all  ready  with  their  cutlasses  and 
tomahawks,  that  he  told  Sir  John  Collins  they  put  him  in 
mind  of  so  many  devils." 

This  statement  knocks  on  the  head  the  persistently  told 
story  that  the  black  silk  neckerchiefs  our  bluejackets  wear 
nowadays  were  introduced  into  the  navy  "  as  a  mark  of 
mourning  for  Nelson."  Equally  a  cock-and-bull  yarn 
is  the  other  modern  popular  tale,  to  the  effect  that  the 
three  stripes  of  white  tape  worn  on  our  sailors'  collars 
were  placed  there  by  the  Admiralty  to  commemorate 
Nelson's  three  great  victories  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen, 
and  Trafalgar. 

Nelson's  Agamemnons  had  their  forbearance  tested 
while  they  were  at  Tunis.  A  French  seventy-four,  the 
Duquesne  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay  with  a  convoy  of 
fifty  sail  of  laden  merchantmen,  sheltering  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Tunisian  neutrality.  Commodore  Linzee  made 
a  display  of  what  he  would  like  to  do,  but  he  lacked  the 
moral  courage  to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of 
doing  it,  of  making  short  work  of  the  French  man-of- 
war  and  the  convoy — suffering  the  man-of-war,  indeed,  to 
make  mock  of  the  British  squadron. 

"  The  Agamemnon  and  Lowestoft  were  sent,"  says 
the  Berwick's  officer,  to  watch  the  convoy,  and  the 
three  seventy-fours  anchored,  one  abreast,  another  on  the 
bow,  and  one  on  the  quarter  of  the  Duquesne,  ready  to 
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bring  her  to  action,  and  there  were  six  sail  of  the  Hne 
(Spanish)  to  assist  in  this  great  undertaking.  But  all 
this  mighty  preparation  came  to  nothing.  The  cargoes 
were  safely  landed  from  the  convoy,  and  the  Duqiiesne, 
after  laughing  at  us  for  several  weeks,  and  singing  the 
Marseillaise  hymn  morning  and  evening,  with  the  English 
jack  spread  over  her  round-house,  got  under  way  and 
arrived  safe  at  Toulon,  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
fleet  and  army ;  and  all  this  because  Tunis  was  a  neutral 
port.  Now  everybody  knew  that  before  the  squadron 
sailed,  and  also  that  Tunis  was  nothing  less  than  a  nest 
of  thieves  ;  besides,  we  were  out  of  gunshot  of  their  forts, 
and  might  have  taken  the  whole  with  the  greatest  ease 
imaginable." 

Nelson  said  as  to  that,  in  a  letter  written  while  on  his 
way  back  to  rejoin  Hood  : 

"  I  am  just  returned  from  Tunis,  where  I  have  been, 
under  Commodore  Linzee,  to  negotiate  for  a  French 
convoy  from  the  Levant.  You  will  believe  the  English 
seldom  get  much  by  negotiation,  except  the  being  laughed 
at,  which  we  have  been,  and  I  don't  like  it.  Had  we  taken, 
which  in  my  opinion  we  ought  to  have  done,  the  men-of- 
war  and  the  convoy,  worth  at  least  £3,000,000,  how 
much  better  we  should  have  negotiated — given  the  Bey 
5^50,000,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  put  up  with 
the  insult  offered  to  his  dignity.  .  .  .  Thank  God,  Lord 
Hood,  whom  Linzee  sent  to  for  orders  how  to  act,  after 
having  negotiated,  ordered  me  from  under  his  command." 

The  Bey  of  Tunis,  indeed,  scored  off  Nelson  at  a 
conference  the  captain  of  the  Agamemnon  had  with  him, 
when  Nelson,  expostulating  with  the  Bey  for  dealing 
with  the  French  Government,  described  the  French  as, 
in  terms  of  Lord  Hood's  instructions,  "  murderers  and 
assassins,  who  have  recently  beheaded  their  Queen  in  a 
manner  that  would  disgrace  the  most  barbarous  savages." 
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Retorted  the  Bey  to  Nelson  in  a  dry  tone:  "Nothing 
could  be  more  heinous  than  the  murder  of  their  Sovereign  ; 
and  yet,  sir,  if  your  historians  tell  the  truth,  your  own 
countrymen  once  did  the  same!"  How  did  Nelson 
answer  ?     We  are  not  told. 

The  sailors  of  the  squadron,  for  their  part,  liked  the 
tame  role  that  their  Commodore's  political  timidity  com- 
pelled them  to  play  at  Tunis  little  better  than  did  their 
officers.  Once,  indeed,  they  very  nearly  brought  about  a 
fight  with  the  French  on  their  own  account.  How  that 
happened  the  Berwick's  officer  also  tells  us : 

"We  had,"  he  says,  "a  rugged-headed,  squint-eyed 
boatswain's  mate,  who  early  one  morning  passed  the  word 
for  all  those  who  were  quartered  on  the  main  deck  to 
come  below  and  fight  the  lower-deck  guns.  He  was 
instantly  obeyed,  and  the  people,  of  their  own  accord, 
were  absolutely  going  to  bring  the  French  seventy-four  to 
action,  and  the  above  boatswain's  mate,  as  the  head  of 
the  party,  was  in  the  act  of  setting  the  example,  when  the 
vSecond-Lieutenant  snatched  the  match  out  of  his  hand 
just  as  he  was  going  to  fire.  Lord  Nelson,  who  com- 
manded the  Agamemnon,  happened  to  come  on  board 
soon  after,  and  when  this  was  told  him  he  seemed  quite 
pleased.  *  For  then,'  says  he,  *  we  must  have  taken  them.' 
If  he  had  commanded  we  certainly  should  have  taken 
them,  and  not  have  stayed  wasting  our  time  for  months 
in  the  bay  doing  nothing." 

The  scene  now  shifts  elsewhere — with  work  of  a  very 
different  sort  going  forward,  and  with  Nelson  and  his 
Agamemnons  in  the  forefront. 

The  five  French  flags  now  at  Whitehall  were  captured 
on  shore  at  Bastia  and  Calvi,  in  Corsica,  where  the 
Agamemnons  made  their  first  real  mark,  and  Nelson 
made  his  name  as  the  most  brilliant  Captain  in  the  British 
Fleet. 
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It  was  just  under  a  twelvemonth  from  the  day  when 
Nelson  first  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Agamemnon  in  the 
Medway,  that  he  and  his  men  set  foot  on  shore  on  the 
north  coast  of  Corsica.  What  the  Agamemnons  did  is 
told  best  of  all  in  the  words  of  their  Captain,  set  down 
from  day  to  day  by  Nelson's  own  hand  in  his  Journal,  or 
written  in  private  letters  and  in  official  communications  to 
his  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  Admiral 
Lord  Hood. 

The  campaign  of  the  Agamemnons  in  Corsica  opens 
with  this  entry  by  Nelson  in  his  Journal,  in  the  first  month 
of  1794 : 

"January  21st. — Landed  sixty  troops  and  sixty  seamen 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  Fiorenze  with  some  opposi- 
tion. The  soldiers  (the  detachment  of  the  69th  Regiment 
doing  duty  in  the  Agamemnon  as  marines)  stood  guard, 
and  the  seamen  destroyed  a  large  store  of  flour  for 
the  garrison,  and  set  the  mill  on  fire.  The  enemy  sent 
1,000  men,  but  our  activity  had  done  the  job  before  their 
arrival,  and  they  only  got  a  few  scattering  shot  at  us.  I 
was  not  on  shore,  but  may  say  it  was  amazingly  well 
conducted.  My  merit,  if  that  is  any,  was  seizing  the 
happy  moment.  The  enemy  lost  many  men  ;  we  had  not 
a  man  hurt." 

A  very  severe  storm  blew  the  Agamernnon  off  the  coast 
after  that  for  many  days.  "The  hardest  gale  almost 
ever  remembered  here.  The  Agamemnon  did  well,  but 
lost  every  sail  in  her.  .  .  .  The  Victory  was  very  near 
lost,"  records  Nelson  of  the  storm.  No  time  was  wasted 
in  getting  to  work  again  as  soon  as  the  weather  moderated, 
and  they  were  before  long  able  to  get  back  to  their  station 
off  Corsica. 

This  is  how  the  Agamemnons  promptly  announced 
their  return  to  the  enemy  : 

"February  ^th. — Landed  the  troops,  and  anchored  two 
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frigates  off  the  port  of  Centuri.  After  a  very  trifling 
opposition,  took  possession  of  the  town  and  harbour.  It 
being  low  water,  was  obliged  to  burn  six  sail,  four  of 
them  loaded  with  wine  for  the  garrison  of  Fiorenzo. 
Only  one  man,  belonging  to  a  frigate,  was  killed.  Re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  inhabitants  for  sparing  the 
town." 

Next  day  the  Agamemnons  were  sent  off  to  blockade 
Bastia.  They  began  their  work  with  a  sharp  affair  to 
prevent  supplies  being  conveyed  to  the  garrison,  which 
Nelson  records  thus  : 

"  February  8th. — At  eight  o'clock  anchored  with  the 
Tartar  off  the  town  of  Maginaggio ;  sent  a  flag  of  truce  on 
shore  to  demand  an  immediate  surrender.  Having  received 
a  very  insolent  answer — viz.,  'We  are  Republicans;  that 
is  sufficient.  Go  to  St.  Fiorenzo,  to  Bastia,  or  Calvi. 
There  you  will  get  such  an  answer  as  you  desire ;  the 
troops  which  I  command,  and  which  are  ready  to  give  you 
a  meeting,  are  true  French  soldiers ' — I  immediately 
landed,  when  this  famous  Commander  and  his  troops  ran 
away,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  striking  the  National 
flag  with  my  own  hand.  We  found  the  town  full  of 
provisions  for  Bastia,  which  we  destroyed,  and  ten  sail  of 
vessels.  .  .  .  Our  time  could  be  but  short.  In  a  few 
hours  ten  times  our  number  could  be  got  together  to 
oppose  us  ;  therefore  we  could  carry  nothing  away." 

Four  days  after  that  Nelson's  Agamemnons  had  another 
skirmish  with  the  enemy. 

"  I  had  occasion  yesterday,"  says  Nelson,  reporting  to 
the  Admiral  on  February  13,  "to  send  my  barge  to  the 
gunboat  at  the  farther  end  of  the  island.  Passing  a  small 
cove,  where  a  boat  was  lying,  she  was  fired  on,  and  one  of 
the  men  severely  wounded.  This  was  too  much  for  me  to 
suffer.  I  took  the  boats,  troops,  and  Fox  cutter,  and  went 
to  the  cove,  where  a  number  of  people  were  posted  behind 
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rocks  (where  we  could  not  land),  who  fired  on  us.  It  was 
a  point  of  honour  to  take  her,  and  after  attempting  to 
dislodge  the  people,  I  boarded  the  boat  and  brought  her 
out — I  am  sorry  to  say  with  the  loss  of  six  men  wounded. 
She  was  a  French  courier-boat  from  Bastia  to  Antibes ;  an 
officer  with  a  National  cockade  in  his  hat  was  killed,  with 
several  people." 

A  week  later  one  of  the  outposts  of  Bastia  learned  that 
Nelson  had  arrived  in  that  neighbourhood. 

"  Febniary  igth. — Went  on  shore  with  sixty  troops  five 
miles  to  the  north  of  Bastia ;  marched  to  within  two  and 
a  half  miles  of  Bastia,  where  we  took  the  village  and  tower 
of  Moim,  the  French  running  away.  These  successes 
induced  all  the  Corsicans  in  this  part  of  Corsica  to  declare 
for  us,  and  they  are  now  acting  against  theFrench.  At 
night  saw  over  the  hills  the  frigates  on  fire  at  Fiorenzo." 

The  main  garrison  of  Bastia  had  not  long  to  wait  after 
that  for  their  first  experience  of  how  the  Agamemnons 
could  fight  their  guns.     That  came  on  February  23. 

"  Wishing  to  reconnoitre  Bastia,  and  to  southward  of  it 
close,"  says  Nelson,  "  I  passed  a  battery  of  six  guns,  which 
began  on  us,  the  ships  proceeding  as  named,  Agamem- 
non, Romulus,  Tartar.  At  the  third  shot  we  got  the 
distance  so  exact,  that  we  very  soon  drove  the  French 
out  of  the  battery,  and  totally  destroyed  it,  getting  within 
shot  of  the  town.  They  began  on  us  with  shot  and 
shells,  and  from  the  works  over  the  town.  I  backed  our 
main-topsail  and  passed  slowly  along  the  town.  The 
cannonading  lasted  one  hour  and  three-quarters.  We  did 
them  great  damage,  as  we  see,  and  by  a  Dane,  who 
immediately  came  out,  we  hear  they  lost  a  number  of 
men.  We  supposed  they  fired  on  us  with  twenty-seven 
guns  and  four  mortars,  besides  those  on  the  outworks ; 
and  although  each  ship  was  struck  in  the  hull,  not  a  man 
was  killed  or  wounded." 
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Nelson,  a  few  days  afterwards,  heard  something  of  what 
his  guns  had  done  in  Bastia,  as  he  relates : 

"  We  now  know,  from  three  Ragusa  ships  and  one  Dane, 
that  our  cannonade  on  Sunday,  February  23,  threw  the 
town  into  the  greatest  consternation  ;  that  it  almost  pro- 
duced an  insurrection  ;  that  La  Combe  St.  Michel,  the 
Commissioner  from  the  Convention,  was  obliged  to  hide 
himself,  for  had  he  been  found  and  massacred,  to  a  cer- 
tainty the  town  would  have  been  surrendered  to  me.  But 
St.  Michel,  having  declared  that  he  would  blow  up  the 
citadel,  with  himself,  was  the  only  thing  which  prevented 
a  boat  coming  off  to  us  with  offers.  A  magazine  blew  up, 
and  the  people  believe  we  fired  nothing  but  hot  shot.  The 
French  shot  were  all  hot." 

Two  days  later,  on  the  25th,  there  was  another  sharp 
fight  with  the  batteries  of  Bastia.  The  enemy  had  things 
their  own  way  at  first,  the  Agamemnon  having  drifted 
within  range  of  their  guns  while  becalmed.  "  At  half-past 
noon,  we  being  within  shot  of  the  town,  they  fired  on  us 
with  hot  shot  and  shells:  did  not  return  a  single  gun. 
Many  went  over  us,  and  all  round  us,  but  not  one  struck 
the  ship.  The  bursting  of  one  shell  shook  the  ship  very 
much."  The  Agamemnons,  however,  were  soon  to  get 
their  turn.  "  In  the  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  bore  down 
to  the  enemy's  new  work  (just  to  the  southward  of  the 
town),  and  began  to  cannonade  it;  but  it  faUing  calm, 
could  not  perceive  we  did  the  enemy  much  harm  :  hauled 
off.  Being  within  shot  of  the  town,  they  fired  on  us  with 
both  shot  and  shells ;  returned  the  fire,  and  did  good 
service." 

The  skipper  of  one  of  the  Ragusan  merchantmen  gave 
Nelson  a  description  of  that  afternoon  in  Bastia.  "  Many 
people  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  master  of  the 
Ragusan,  who  has  been  on  board  me,"  says  Nelson,  "  had 
a  piece  shot  out  of  his  leg,  and  the  man  next  him  killed. 
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I  lament  that  several  women  were  killed,  and  a  most 
beautiful  girl  of  seventeen.  Such  are  the  horrors  of 
war !" 

Nelson  adds  this  about  his  Agamemnons  :  "  My  ship's 
company  behaved  most  amazingly  well.  They  begin  to 
look  upon  themselves  as  invincible,  almost  invulnerable ; 
believe  they  would  fight  a  good  battle  with  any  ship  of  two 
decks  out  of  France." 

It  fell  to  Nelson,  immediately  after  this,  to  take  personal 
charge  of  the  siege  operations  against  Bastia.  General 
Dundas,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  British  troops 
landed  by  Lord  Hood  for  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  refused 
to  co-operate  in  any  attack  on  Bastia,  unless  a  reinforce- 
ment of  2,000  men  were  provided  him  from  the  Gibraltar 
garrison.  "  I  consider  the  siege  of  Bastia  with  our  present 
means  of  force  to  be  a  most  visionary  and  rash  attempt, 
such  as  no  officer  would  be  justified  in  undertaking."  So 
Dundas  protested  to  the  Admiral  in  command.  Lord 
Hood,  happily  for  the  honour  of  England,  thought  other- 
wise. "Nothing,"  answered  Hood  to  Dundas,  "would  be 
more  gratifying  to  my  feelings  than  to  have  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  me,  and  I  am  now  ready  and  willing 
to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Bastia  at  my  own  risk  with 
the  force  and  means  at  present  here,  being  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  it."  Nelson  was  of  the  same 
mind  as  his  chief.  Said  he,  indeed:  "A  thousand  men 
would  to  a  certainty  take  Bastia ;  with  five  hundred  and 
Agamemnon  I  would  attempt  it."  The  five  hundred 
soldiers  were  forthcoming  by  drafting  on  shore  those 
doing  duty  temporarily  as  marines  on  board  the  ships  of 
Hood's  fleet.  Thereupon  the  attack  of  the  most  formid- 
able French  stronghold  in  Corsica  was  taken  in  hand  forth- 
with. Nelson  being  appointed,  in  association  with  Colonel 
Villettes  of  the  6gth,  to  carry  out  the  operations.  "  My 
seamen,"   he   wrote   of   his    Agamemnons   at   this   time, 
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"  are  now  what  British  seamen  ought  to  be  .  .  .  almost 
invincible.     They  really  mind  shot  no  more  than  peas." 

Meanwhile,  before  the  land  bombardment  opened,  the 
Agamemnons  were  undergoing  hardships  little  less  try- 
ing, practically,  than  those  of  the  enemy  they  were  facing. 
"We  are  really,"  reports  Nelson  to  the  Admiral  on 
March  16,  "  without  firing,  wine,  beef,  pork,  flour,  and 
almost  without  water;  not  a  rope,  canvas,  twine,  or  nail 
in  the  ship.  The  ship  is  so  light  she  cannot  hold  her 
side  to  the  wind.  .  .  .  We  are  certainly  in  a  bad  plight 
at  present ;  not  a  man  has  slept  dry  for  many  months." 

After  landing  and  examining  the  fortifications  on  the 
land  side.  Nelson  went  off  to  St.  Fiorenzo  to  report  to  the 
Admiral. 

"  March  igth. — At  8  a.m.  got  into  Fiorenzo.  Gave  Lord 
Hood  my  free  opinion  that  800  troops,  with  400  seamen, 
would  take  Bastia,  and  that  not  attacking  it  I  could  not 
but  consider  as  a  national  disgrace." 

"  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  my  country,"  wrote  Nelson 
to  his  brother,  "  and  had  rather  be  beat  than  not  make 
the  attack.  If  we  do  not  try,  we  never  can  be  successful. 
I  own  I  have  no  fears  for  the  final  issue;  it  will  be  con- 
quest ;  certain  we  will  deserve  it.  .  .  .  My  reputation 
depends  on  the  opinion  I  have  given."  In  another  letter 
to  the  father  of  one  of  his  midshipmen  (young  Hoste), 
Nelson  adds  this  characteristic  touch :  "  Success,  I  trust 
— indeed,  have  little  doubt — will  crown  our  well-meant 
and  zealous  endeavours.  If  not,  our  country  will,  I 
believe,  sooner  forgive  an  officer  for  attacking  his  enemy 
than  for  letting  it  alone." 

In  that  spirit  it  was  that  Nelson  led  his  Agamemnons 
into  action  against  Bastia.  He  describes  the  place  as 
"  a  large  town,  walled  in,  with  a  battery  to  the  north  and 
south  of  it,  a  citadel  in  the  middle,  defended  by  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon  and  eight  mortars,  four  stone  redoubts 
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on  the  nearest  hills,  and  three  other  posts  above  them." 
He  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  garrison  as  numbering  i,ooo 
Regulars,  with  1,500  National  Guards  and  Corsican 
troops,  bringing  up  the  total  to  between  4,000  and 
5,000  men. 

The  small  besieging  force  of  soldier-marines  (drafts 
from  the  nth,  25th,  30th,  and  69th  Regiments),  with  a 
handful  of  artillerymen,  two  companies  of  Royal  marines, 
some  Corsican  volunteer  levies,  and  the  seamen  landed 
from  the  Agamemnon  and  three  or  four  other  ships, 
made  up  from  1,200  to  1,300  men  in  all.  They  were 
landed  close  to  Bastia  on  April  4. 

This,  as  Nelson's  Journal  tells  the  story,  was  how  they 
began  their  work : 

"  From  April  4th  to  the  loth  all  the  seamen  were 
employed  in  making  batteries  and  roads,  and  in  getting 
up  guns,  mortars,  platforms,  and  ammunition ;  works  of 
great  labour  for  so  small  a  number  of  men,  but  which  was 
performed  with  an  activity  and  zeal  seldom  exceeded. 

"  On  the  9th,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  enemy 
opened  a  very  heavy  fire  upon  our  camp  from  their 
mortars  and  guns.  The  alarm  was  beat,  and  Captain 
Nelson  fully  expected  an  attack.  This  firing  lasted  until 
daylight,  and  yet,  what  was  extraordinary,  not  a  single 
man  was  hurt.  The  tents  were  much  damaged  ;  but  from 
the  troops  being  under  arms  they  escaped. 

"Lord  Hood  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  on  the  nth  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  one  of  the  Victory's 
boats.  The  officer  on  his  landing  was  grossly  abused 
until  the  arrival  of  La  Combe  St.  Michel,  the  Com- 
missioner from  the  Convention,  when  the  mob  became 
quiet.  Having  offered  his  letters  to  St.  Michel,  our  officer 
was  informed  by  the  Commissioner  that  he  could  not 
receive  Lord  Hood's  summons.  '  I  have  hot  shot,'  he 
exclaimed,  *  for  your  ships,  and  bayonets  for  your  men. 
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When  two-thirds  of  our  troops  are  killed  I  will  then 
trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  English  !'  On  the  officer's 
return  with  this  message,  Lord  Hood  hoisted  a  red  flag 
at  the  maintop-gallant-masthead  of  the  Victory,  when 
our  batteries  opened  on  the  town,  citadel,  and  redoubt 
of  Camponella,  English  colours  having  been  hoisted  on 
the  rock  over  my  tent,  and  every  man  giving  three  cheers. 
In  our  batteries  were  two  13  and  lo-inch  mortars,  one 
8-inch  howitzer,  five  24-pounders,  two  i8-pounders,  car- 
ronades,  three  12-pounders,  one  4-pounder  field-piece; 
distant  from  the  redoubt  of  Camponella  800  yards,  from 
the  town  battery  1,800  yards,  and  from  the  centre  of  the 
citadel  2,300  yards." 

The  garrison  on  their  side  met  the  attack  with  a  fierce 
resistance.  They  were  successful  at  the  outset  in  destroy- 
ing an  ex-French  frigate,  a  prize  brought  from  Toulon, 
which  was  being  used  as  a  floating  battery.  The  Corsican 
shot  cut  through  her  cables,  she  drifted  round,  facing  her 
unprotected  side,  on  which  no  guns  were  mounted,  to  the 
enemy,  stuck  fast  aground  close  under  the  French  guns 
and  then  took  fire.  "  The  enemy  returned  a  heavy  fire 
during  the  whole  day.  The  Proselyte  frigate  anchored 
off  the  Tower  of  Torga,  about  1,200  yards  from  the  town 
battery.  Captain  Serocold  informed  me  that  she  took 
fire  from  red-hot  shot,  and  that  as  he  found  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  the  ship  off  the  shore,  he  thought  it  right 
to  set  her  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  she  burnt  to  the 
w^ater's  edge." 

The  opening  bombardment  lasted  twenty-four  hours. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Nelson  pushed  forward  his  siege 
works  nearer  to  the  enemy — a  week's  hard  labour  for  the 
sailors. 

"  It  is  very  hard  service  for  my  poor  seamen,  dragging 
their  guns  up  such  heights  as  are  scarcely  credible," 
describes  Nelson  in  a  letter.     "The  loss  of  the  enemy, 
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we  know,"  he  goes  on,  "  has  been  very  great.  Reports 
states  it  as  much  as  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded  ; 
ours  is  not  more  than  twenty.  The  Agamemnon  has 
to  number  five  amongst  them  ;  they  are  not  the  men  to 
keep  out  of  the  way." 

"  We  are  few,  but  the  right  sort,"  wrote  Nelson  on 
April  i6. 

The  second  attack,  at  closer  quarters,  began  as  soon  as 
the  guns  could  be  advanced  to  their  new  positions.  These 
are  Nelson's  notes  of  its  progress  : 

"The  Torga  battery  opened  on  the  2Tst  of  April  at 
daylight  on  the  town  battery  and  Camponella,  and 
apparently  with  good  effect.  The  enemy  kept  up  a  most 
heavy  fire  on  us  the  whole  day,  with  shells  and  shot  from 
the  citadel,  town,  Stafforella,  Camponella,  a  square  tower, 
and  the  two  batteries  newly  raised  under  Stafforella. 

"  The  next  day,  the  22nd  of  April,  the  enemy  were 
hard  at  work  on  the  heights,  strengthening  all  their 
posts.  ...  A  constant  firing  is  kept  up  night  and  day. 
We  are  informed  by  several  deserters  that  our  batteries 
have  done  great  damage,  and  killed  and  wounded  many 
of  the  enemy.  Our  guns  have  twice  totally  demolished 
the  town  battery,  and  very  much  damaged  Camponella; 
but  from  our  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  the  enemy  are  enabled  to  repair 
them,  and  indeed  make  them  stronger  than  ever." 

Something  then  came  out  that  told  its  own  tale  in 
regard  to  the  enemy  in  Bastia.  Records  Nelson  ;  "  On 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  February  (?  April)  La  Combe 
St.  Michel  quitted  the  town,  and  embarked  in  a  felucca 
for  Cabrera,  and  got  in,  although  chased  by  the  lugger ; 
with  him  also  went  M.  Rochon,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  troops,  and  some  of  our  deserters." 

Nelson,  two  days  after  that,  again  pushed  in  nearer. 
He  now  posted  a  new  battery  on  a  ridge,  900  yards  from  the 
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citadel,  and  only  700  yards  from  the  town.  "  The  labour 
of  getting  up  guns  to  this  battery,"  he  wrote  in  his  Journal, 
"  was  a  work  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  which  never, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  accomplished  by  any 
other  than  British  seamen."  It  was  put  in  the  special 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Andrews,  of  the  Agamemnon,  with 
forty-five  seamen  to  man  the  guns.  Their  position  was 
so  exposed  that  the  detachment  of  the  nth  Devonshires, 
with  a  number  of  Corsican  Chasseurs,  was  specially  told 
off  for  the  protection  of  the  post. 

"  I  will  tell  you  as  a  secret,"  Nelson  wrote  to  his  wife 
on  the  day  the  new  battery  opened  fire,  May  i,  "  Bastia 
will  be  ours  between  the  20th  and  24th  of  this  month  if 
succours  do  not  get  in.  Our  ships  are  moored  across  the 
harbour's  mouth,  and  three  boats  from  each  row  guard 
every  night."  In  speaking  of  the  casualties  among  his 
Agamemnons  so  far.  Nelson  remarks :  "  I  have  had  my 
escapes." 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  the  attack  began  in  that 
first  week  of  May,  with  the  making  of  another  and  heavier 
battery,  yet  closer  to  the  enemy.  "  On  the  3rd  of  May  we 
began  a  battery  for  one  24-pounder  and  a  g-inch  howitzer, 
which  was  finished  by  the  7th  at  night."  To  prevent  the 
surprise  of  so  advanced  a  post,  the  seamen,  who  as  usual 
manned  it,  "  always  slept  on  the  battery  with  their  pikes 
and  cutlasses." 

The  enemy  were  again  summoned  to  surrender,  but 
they  remained  as  defiant  as  before.  "  Lord  Hood,  on 
the  8th,  sent  in  another  flag  of  truce,  at  eight  o'clock, 
which  was  refused,  the  mayor  telling  the  officer  '  that 
they  would  return  bomb  for  bomb,  and  shot  for  shot.'  " 
Adds  Nelson :  "  Opened  the  24-poundcr  and  howitzer 
with  the  greatest  good  effect  ;  nor  could  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy  knock  down  our  works.  A  continued  and 
increasing  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  outworks." 
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Four  days  afterwards,  an  accidental  circumstance  dis- 
closed the  exact  state  of  things  among  the  enemy,  and 
incited  the  besiegers  to  more  strenuous  efforts  still. 

"  In  the  night  of  the  12th  a  large  boat  came  out  of 
Bastia ;  she  was  closely  pursued  by  our  guard-boats,  and 
taken ;  in  her  were  three  deserters,  the  Captain  of  La 
Fortunce  frigate,  twelve  seamen,  eight  Corsicans,  and  thirty 
wounded  soldiers,  going  to  Capraja.  Her  dispatches  were 
thrown  overboard;  but  in  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
Lieutenant  Suckling,  of  the  St.  Croix  schooner,  saw  the 
packet  floating  on  the  water,  which  he  took  up,  and 
brought  to  me.  Probably  in  the  hurry  of  throwing  them 
overboard,  the  weight  that  had  been  tied  to  them  had 
slipped  out  of  the  string ;  they  were  all  letters  from  Gentili, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bastia,  saying  how  much 
they  had  been  annoyed  by  our  fire  which  had  been  opened 
on  them  near  forty  days,  and  that  if  succours  did  not 
arrive  by  the  29th  of  the  month,  they  must  look  upon  the 
town  as  lost  to  the  Republic." 

On  the  14th,  as  Nelson  notes,  **  our  batteries  kept  up 
an  incessant  fire." 

A  vessel  trying  to  run  the  blockade  into  Bastia  with 
powder  on  board  was  cut  off  and  taken  by  the  guard-boats 
during  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  two  more  were  inter- 
cepted on  the  following  day.  A  fourth  vessel,  however, 
managed  to  evade  the  boats  and  get  in,  aided  by  a  strong 
north  wind.  The  enemy  were  still  full  of  fight,  "  although 
our  batteries  kept  up  an  incessant  fire."  On  the  i6th 
they  got  up  a  13-inch  mortar,  and  for  three  days  "  fired 
night  and  day  more  than  usual.  We  had  also,"  adds 
Nelson,  "  often  five  shells  in  the  air  all  at  once,  going  to 
Bastia." 

The  end  came  in  sight  suddenly.  On  May  ig  a  mes- 
sage reached  Lord  Hood  "  that  if  he  would  condescend 
to  send  a  boat  with  a  flag,  a  negociation  would  be  entered 
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into  for  the  surrender  of  the  town  and  its  dependencies. 
In  consequence,"  as  Nelson  describes,  "  at  four  o'clock 
that  evening,  May  igth,  a  liag  of  truce  was  hoisted  on  board 
the  Victory,  and  a  boat  went  from  her  to  the  town,  and 
one  from  the  town  to  the  Victory.  The  enemy  from  Cam- 
ponella  met  us  without  arms,  and  our  officers  advancing, 
they  shook  hands,  and  were  good  friends ;  they  said  that 
it  was  all  over,  and  that  Bastia  was  ours." 

The  formal  surrender  took  place  from  within  three 
days  from  then.  Here  is  Nelson's  description  of  what 
happened : 

''  On  the  22nd  of  May,  our  troops  at  six  in  the  evening 
marched  from  their  posts,  the  band  playing  '  God  save 
the  King  ';  at  seven  the  French  colours  were  struck  upon 
Camponella,  Stafforella,  Croix  de  Capuchin,  Monseratto 
Rock,  Fort  St.  Mary's,  and  all  the  other  outposts,  and 
the  British  colours  were  hoisted  under  three  cheers  from 
every  seaman  and  soldier.  The  French  troops  all  retired 
to  the  town  and  citadel. 

"  May  2^rd. — This  morning  the  British  Grenadiers  took 
possession  of  the  town-gate  and  the  gate  of  the  Citadel  : 
and  on  the  24th  at  daylight,  the  most  glorious  sight  that 
an  Englishman  can  experience,  and  which,  I  believe, 
none  but  an  Englishman  could  bring  about,  was  ex- 
hibited ; — 4,500  men  laying  down  their  arms  to  less  than 
1,000  British  soldiers  who  were  serving  as  Marines." 

**  I  am  all  astonished,"  he  wrote  also,  "  when  I  reflect 
on  what  we  have  achieved.  ...  I  was  always  of  opinion, 
and  have  ever  acted  up  to  it,  that  one  Englishman  is  equal 
to  three  Frenchmen." 

"  Our  loss  of  men  in  taking  Bastia,"  proceeds  Nelson  in 
his  Journal,  "  was  smaller  than  could  be  expected.  Seamen 
killed,  and  who  died  of  their  wounds,  12;  wounded,  14: 
Soldiers  killed  and  who  died  of  their  wounds,  7 ;  wounded,  23 : 
Total  killed,  19  ;  wounded,  37.  .  .  -    By  the  most  accurate 
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account  we  can  get  of  the  enemy's  killed  and  wounded, 
they  had  killed  203,  wounded  540,  most  of  whom  are  dead. 
We  consumed  1,058  barrels  of  powder,  and  fired  11,923 
shot  and  7,373  shells." 

As  a  further  result  of  their  success,  Nelson  records  this  : 

"  Seventy-seven  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  an  incredible 
quantity  of  stores  are  taken.  The  Fortiinee  was  destroyed 
at  Fiorenzo,  the  Minerva  taken.  La  Fleche  here  :  there- 
fore three  out  of  four  of  my  antagonists  (the  frigates  the 
Agamemnon  had  the  fight  with  off  Sardinia  in  the  previous 
October)  are  gone.  The  Melpomene  is  at  Calvi,  and  will, 
I  hope,  fall  into  our  hands,  with  Mignonne,  a  small 
frigate.  Thus  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this 
squadron  taken,  which  could  not  have  happened  had  they 
not  fallen  in  with  me.  They  were  bound  to  Nice,  but 
Melpomene  being  so  much  damaged  they  were  obliged  to 
put  into  Corsica." 

Nelson  found  time  in  the  midst  of  all  his  activities  to 
do  one  of  those  kindly  acts  which  so  endeared  him 
to  all  who  served  under  his  command  :  to  write  a  letter, 
specially  expressing  his  sympathy,  to  the  father  of  one 
of  his  seamen,  a  Welsh  lad  from  Swansea,  named  Davis, 
who  had  been  killed  in  action.  "  From  the  nature  of  our 
profession,"  as  Nelson  put  it  in  his  letter,  "  we  hold  life 
by  a  more  precarious  tenure  than  many  others,  but  when 
we  fall,  we  trust  it  is  to  benefit  our  Country.  So  fell  your 
son  by  a  cannon-ball  under  my  immediate  command  at 
the  Siege  of  Bastia.  I  had  taken  him  on  shore  with  me, 
from  his  abilities  and  attention  to  his  duty."  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  Nelson  wrote  similar  letters  to  parents 
of  some  of  his  Agamemnons  who  fell,  but  only  the  Swansea 
letter  appears  to  have  been  preserved. 

Within  a  week  of  the  fall  of  Bastia  the  Agamemnons 
were  getting  ready  for  another  land  siege :  this  time 
against  the   second   strongest    French    place  of  arms  in 
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Corsica,  Calvi,  "  which,  although  very  strongly  situated, 
will  soon  fall,"  as  Nelson  wrote  to  his  old  friend  and 
Captain,  Commodore  Locker. 

Before  they  could  start,  however,  the  Agamcmnons 
were  called  off  elsewhere.  News  reached  the  Admiral, 
Lord  Hood,  that  the  French  had  refitted  their  partially 
destroyed  fleet  at  Toulon  and  had  put  to  sea  to  try  and 
save  Corsica.  "  We  are  just  got  to  sea  after  the  French 
fleet,  which  we  hear  is  out  of  Toulon,"  wrote  Nelson  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife  in  the  first  week  in  June.  "  Our  squadron 
is  after  them,  steering  for  Calvi  where  I  fear  they  will  get, 
in  spite  of  Admiral  Hotham's  endeavours.  The  enemy 
are  nine  Sail  of  the  Line,  Admiral  Hotham  seven  ;  two 
will  join  from  St.  Fiorenzo  and  Lord  Hood  goes  with  six 
of  us.  If  we  have  but  the  good  fortune  to  catch  them  at 
sea,  we  shall,  I  am  sure,  give  a  good  account  of  them. 
Lord  Hood  only  got  the  account  of  them  last  night  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  by  seven  this  morning  we  were  all 
under  sail.  The  Agamemnon  had  two  hundred  tons  of 
ordnance  to  get  out,  and  Lord  Hood  had  given  me  orders 
to  follow  him  as  fast  as  possible  :  I  was  enabled  to  sail  in 
half  an  hour  after  him,  and  we  arc  now  alongside  the 
Victory,     I  pray  God  we  may  meet  this  fleet." 

Nelson,  expecting  a  battle,  added  this  :  "If  any  accident 
should  happen  to  me,  I  am  sure  my  conduct  will  be  such 
as  will  entitle  you  to  the  Royal  favour :  not  that  I  have 
the  least  idea  but  I  shall  return  to  you,  and  full  of  honour ; 
if  not,  the  Lord's  will  be  done.  My  name  shall  never  be  a 
disgrace  to  those  who  may  belong  to  me." 

The  hoped-for  battle,  though,  did  not  take  place.  The 
French  fleet,  on  sighting  Lord  Hood,  turned  back,  and 
ran  for  shelter  under  the  coast  batteries  in  Golfe  Jouan — 
or  Gourjean  Bay,  as  naval  men  then  called  it.  It  proved 
impracticable  to  attack  them  there,  and  the  Agamem- 
nons   were   forthwith  ordered    back   to    Corsica.      "  His 
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Lordship  wished  to  attack  them ;  a  council  of  Flag- 
officers  prevented  him,"  wrote  Nelson  home,  much  dis- 
appointed. 

They  were  off  Calvi  on  the  night  of  June  17,  with, 
under  their  charge,  a  convoy  of  transports  carrying 
soldiers.  Anchors  were  let  go  at  ten  at  night  at  a  short 
distance  from  Calvi,  and  between  three  and  four  next 
morning  Nelson  went  on  shore  with  the  new  commander 
of  the  British  troops  in  Corsica,  General  the  Hon.  Charles 
Stewart,  a  very  different  stamp  of  man  from  the  military 
officers  hitherto  in  authority,  as  active  and  determined  an 
officer  as  Nelson  himself. 

''June  18th. — In  the  morning  I  went  on  shore  with 
General  Stewart  to  examine  the  coast,  with  the  hopes 
of  finding  a  better  landing-place  ;  but  we  both  agreed  that 
it  could  only  be  at  the  inlet  called  Porto  Agno,  though  by 
no  means  a  convenient  place  for  landing  guns  or  stores,  as 
sunken  rocks  lie  twenty  feet  from  the  shore,  with  deep 
water  between  them,  and  with  a  common  sea-breeze  such 
a  swell  sets  in  as  to  prevent  boats  from  landing.  This 
inlet  is  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town  of  Calvi. 
Examined  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  found  them  as 
follows :  Monachesco,  about  2,200  yards  from  the  town, 
on  the  south-west  side  of  it  ;  the  Mozelle  Fort,  west  from 
the  town  about  goo  yards ;  and  the  Fountain  Battery  on 
a  shoulder  of  the  hill,  between  Mozelle  and  San  Fran- 
cesco ;  which  last  stands  on  a  rock  on  the  north  side  of 
the  peninsula,  and  is  washed  by  the  sea.  The  town  is 
apparently  well  fortified,  but  without  any  ditch." 

Nelson  continues  in  his  Diary  : 

''June  igth. — The  troops  were  disembarked  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  igth  under  the  direction  of  Captain  E.  Cooke,     || 
with  six  field-pieces,  which  the  seamen  dragged  up  the 
hills.     I  landed  in  the  afternoon  with   250  seamen,  and 
encamped  on  the  beach,  getting  on  shore  baggage  for  the 
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Army.  .  .  .  During  the  whole  of  the  20th  and  2ist  it 
blew  so  strong,  with  a  heavy  sea  and  rain,  and  with 
such  thunder  and  lightning,  as  precluded  all  intercourse 
with  the  shipping,  most  of  which  put  to  sea.  The  seamen 
were  employed  in  making  roads  for  their  guns  and  in  get- 
ting up  three  24-pounders  to  the  Madona,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  landing-place,  ready  to  act  against 
Monachesco.  The  road  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  led  up  a  steep  mountain,  and  the  other  part  was  not 
very  easy." 

Telling  Lord  Hood  the  difficulties  of  the  siege  pre- 
liminaries, Nelson  describes  "the  mountain  we  have  to 
drag  the  guns  up  "  as  being  "  so  long  and  so  steep  that 
the  whole  of  yesterday  we  were  only  able  to  get  one  gun 
up,  and  then  we  have  at  least  one  mile  and  a  half  to  drag 
them.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  more  than  forty  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  drag  over  these  mountains ;  my  numbers 
are  200,  barely  sufficient  to  move  a  24-pounder." 

Rough  weather  interfered  greatly  with  the  earlier 
operations.  "  No  more  guns,"  reported  Nelson  to  Lord 
Hood  two  days  later,  on  June  23,  "  have  been  able  to  be 
landed,  the  swell  has  been  so  great ;  therefore  the  battery 
against  Monachesco  cannot  be  opened  till  another  battery 
of  four  24-pounders  is  erected  to  draw  off  the  enemy's  fire. 
Twelve  guns  are  judged  necessary  for  the  first  parallel." 
"  On  the  27th  of  June,"  notes  Nelson  in  his  Journal,  "  we 
got  up  two  lo-inch  howitzers,  and  were  employed  all  day 
in  carrying  the  heavy  guns  and  carriages  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  forward,  during  the  constant  rain. 
Throughout  the  whole  time  a  gale  of  wind  cut  off  all 
intercourse  with  the  ships."  "  The  seamen,"  wrote 
Nelson  to  Hood,  "  are  in  want  of  tents,  except  the 
Agamcinnon's  ten  ;  all  the  others  {Victory's,  who  came 
yesterday,  excepted)  are  lodged  in  sail-tents,  which  are 
wanted  for  the  artillery  stores,  commissaries,  and  hospitals. 
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...  I  had  not  shoes  more  than  sufficient  for  the  trans- 
port's people,  and  mine  are  barefooted." 

One  and  all,  though,  bore  up  against  their  difficulties 
without  flinching,  and  by  the  first  week  of  July  they  had 
begun  to  beat  back  the  enemy  from  their  outlying  posts. 

On  July  3  Nelson  was  able  to  report  to  the  Admiral : 
"  All  our  guns  are  within  300  yards  of  the  intended 
battery  against  Mozelle  ;  the  battery  against  Monachesco 
was  made  last  night.  .  .  .  We  have  nine  26-pounders, 
two  24-pounders,  two  i8-pounders,  three  12-inch  mortars, 
two  lo-inch  howitzers,  one  8-inch  howitzer,  six  field- 
pieces,  all  in  their  proper  places." 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  they  had  their  first  serious 
fight  with  the  garrison  of  Calvi,  and  scored  the  opening 
success — the  destruction  and  capture  of  the  Monachesco 
position. 

"  At  half-past  nine  o'clock,"  as  Nelson  relates  in  his 
Journal,  "  a  feint  of  an  attack  was  carried  on  against 
Monachesco,  which  succeeded  amazingly  well.  Not  a 
shot  was  fired  at  us,  for  the  enemy  turned  their  whole  fire 
during  the  night  towards  the  post  which  they  imagined 
was  attacked.  By  excessive  labour,  and  the  greatest 
silence  in  every  department,  the  battery  was  completed 
for  six  guns  within  750  yards  of  the  Mozelle,  and  without 
the  smallest  annoyance,  before  daylight  on  the  7th,  and 
the  guns  brought  close  to  it ;  but  from  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances, the  guns  could  not  be  mounted  on  the  plat- 
forms until  two  hours  afterwards.  The  enemy  did  not 
fire  at  us  until  the  fifth  gun  was  getting  into  the  battery, 
probably  never  thinking  of  looking  so  near  themselves 
for  a  battery,  when  they  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  grape-shot 
on  us ;  but  the  seamen  did  their  duty.  Considering  our 
very  exposed  situation,  our  loss  was  small  in  numbers : 
yet  amongst  those  who  fell  was  Captain  Walter  Serocole 
of   the    Navy,   who    was    killed    by  a   grapeshot    passing 
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throuj^h  his  head  as  he  cheered  the  people  who  were 
dragf^ing  the  gun.  In  him  the  Service  lost  a  gallant 
officer  and  a  most  able  seaman.  Three  soldiers  were  also 
killed,  one  of  the  Agamemnons  seamen,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Corney,  mate  of  the  Grand  Bay  transport,  who  was  one  of 
the  volunteers. 

"  A  little  before  six  o'clock  we  got  two  English  24- 
pounders  and  four  26-pounders  mounted  on  their  plat- 
forms, in  defiance  of  all  opposition.  At  ten  o'clock  opened 
our  fire  from  this  battery  on  the  Mozelle  and  Fountain 
Battery ;  not  a  gun  from  the  town  can  bear  upon  us, 
being  so  much  covered  by  the  Mozelle.  We  also  opened 
our  hill-battery  of  two  26-pounders  and  a  12-inch  mortar 
1,500  yards  from  the  Mozelle,  with  the  Royal  Louis 
Battery  of  three  36-pounders  and  two  12-inch  mortars  in 
rear,  and  to  the  left  of  our  advanced  battery ;  all  of  which 
kept  up  during  the  whole  day  a  constant  fire  on  the 
enemy.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  set  fire 
to  the  fascines  in  Monachesco,  and  abandoned  the  spot." 

Two  days  of  hot  work  in  the  batteries  on  both  sides 
followed,  as  Nelson  describes  : 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  8th,  both  sides  had  kept 
up  constant  and  heavy  fire.  They  totally  destroyed  two 
of  our  24-pounders,  greatly  damaged  a  26-pounder,  and 
shook  our  works  very  much.  One  of  their  shells  burst  in 
the  centre  of  our  battery,  amongst  the  General,  myself, 
and  at  least  one  hundred  persons,  and  blew  up  our  battery 
magazine,  but,  wonderful  to  say,  not  a  man  was  much 
hurt.  We,  on  our  part,  did  considerable  damage  to  the 
Mozelle  and  Fountain  Battery ;  but  when  any  of  their 
guns  were  disabled,  they  had  others  to  supply  their  place. 
At  night  we  repaired  our  works,  and  got  two  of  the 
Agamemnon's  lo-pounders  to  replace  the  24-pounders. 
During  this  day  we  had  three  seamen  killed,  and  two 
soldiers  wounded. 
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"  By  ten  o'clock  on  the  gth  of  July,  we  had  evidently 
the  superiority  of  fire,  and,  before  night,  had  dismounted 
every  gun  in  the  Fountain  Battery  and  Mozclle  which  bore 
upon  us  ;  but  the  guns  in  Saint  Francesco  annoyed  us 
considerably,  being  so  much  on  our  left  flank,  and  at  so 
great  a  distance,  that  we  could  not  get  our  guns  to  bear 
on  it  with  any  effect.  In  the  night,  we  mounted  the 
howitzer  of  lo-inches,  150  yards  in  the  rear,  and  a  little  to 
the  left  of  our  battery,  both  of  which  fired  on  the  enemy 
every  three  minutes  during  the  night  to  prevent  their 
working.  Hallowell  and  myself  each  take  twenty-four 
hours  at  the  advanced  battery.  During  this  day  one 
soldier  was  killed,  and  one  soldier  and  two  seamen  were 
wounded." 

The  attack  made  more  progress  still  on  the  next  day, 
and,  as  before,  with  surprisingly  few  casualties. 

"  On  the  loth  at  daylight,  we  opened  our  fire  on  the 
Mozelle,  and  occasionally  a  gun  on  the  Fountain  Battery, 
and  found  that  the  enemy  had  not  done  any  work  in  that 
battery  during  the  night,  everything  being  exactly  in  the 
same  state.  At  the  Mozelle  that  place  had  great  numbers 
of  sand-bags,  to  prevent  our  shot  from  striking  under  the 
arches  of  the  bomb-proof  of  the  cavaliere,  which  we  did 
yesterday  by  beating  down  the  merlins  of  the  lower  work. 
By  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sand-bags  were 
mostly  beat  down,  and  our  fire  went  on  without  any 
opposition.  By  the  evening,  the  Mozelle  was  much 
shaken,  and  I  am  sure  a  breach  may  be  made  practicable, 
whenever  the  General  thinks  it  right  to  turn  his  attention 
to  it.  To  the  honour  of  General  Stewart  he  is  not  sparing 
of  himself  on  any  occasion  :  he  every  night  sleeps  with  us 
in  the  advanced  battery. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  same  day,"  adds  Nelson,  "  saw 
the  enemy  carry  off  their  field-pieces  and  howitzer,  and 
totally  abandon  the  Fountain  Battery ;  which  was  no  sooner 
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done  than  they  opened  a  fire  from  the  bastions  of  the 
town  over  their  old  battery  and  the  Mozelle  ;  and  although 
they  could  not  see  our  battery,  yet  great  numbers  of  their 
shot  struck  it.  By  the  evening  a  very  large  breach  was 
made  in  the  lower  work  of  the  Moselle ;  and  during  the 
night  Lieutenant  Moutray  joined,  with  twenty-five  sea- 
men :  at  ten  o'clock  they  got  up  two  36-pounders  and  one 
26-pounder.     We  had  this  day  one  soldier  killed." 

The  attack  was  again  vigorously  pressed  on  the  12th. 
It  was  during  this  day's  bombardment  that  Nelson 
received  the  injury  which  cost  him  the  sight  of  his  right 
eye.     This  is  what  he  says  about  it  in  his  Journal : 

"  At  daylight  on  the  12th  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  town,  and  San  Francesco,  which,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  seldom  missed  our  battery ;  and  at 
seven  o'clock,  I  was  much  bruised  in  the  face  and  eyes  by 
sand  from  the  works  struck  by  shot."  That  was  all  that 
Nelson  said  about  the  injury  at  the  time.  His  Journal 
continues  :  "  The  Mozelle  was  by  this  time  much  breached. 
At  night  replaced  the  guns  destroyed,  and  fired  a  gun  and 
mortar  every  three  minutes.  At  half  past  twelve  the  town 
was  on  fire,  and  burnt  for  three  hours.  We  had  three 
seamen  and  two  soldiers  wounded." 

Nelson,  of  course,  had  to  report  his  injury  to  the 
Admiral ;  but  he  merely  made  a  brief  mention  of  it  at  the 
end  of  his  daily  letter  to  Hood  on  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  only  calling  it  "  a  little  hurt."  He  referred  to  it  at 
the  end  of  his  letter  in  his  next  report  by  simply  saying : 
"  My  eye  is  better,  and  I  hope  not  entirely  to  lose  the 
sight.  I  shall  be  able  to  attend  to  my  duty  this  evening 
if  a  new  battery  is  to  be  erected." 

"  During  the  whole  of  the  13th,"  Nelson's  Journal 
records,  "  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  town, 
which  struck  our  battery  very  often,  and  dismounted 
another  26-pounder.     This   is   the   fifth    gun  which    has 
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been  disabled  since  the  7th,  when  our  battery  opened ; 
and  having  only  six  guns  in  it,  it  is  quite  wonderful.  At 
night  we  landed  four  i8-pounders,  with  a  quantity  of  shot 
and  shells,  in  Port  Vaccaja,  and  were  employed  in  getting 
them  up  to  the  rear  of  our  work.  .  .  .  By  computation 
to  this  night  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  dragged  one 
26-pounder,  with  its  ammunition,  and  every  requisite  for 
making  a  battery,  upwards  of  eighty  miles,  seventeen  of 
which  were  up  a  very  steep  mountain." 

They  were  by  now  drawing  near  into  the  town  of  Calvi. 
"  If  it  is  practicable,  the  General  wishes  to  get  Mozelle 
without  erecting  another  battery,  and  then  our  efforts  will 
all  be  against  the  town-wall."  Writing  home  on  the  14th, 
Nelson  said  :  "  A  fortnight  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  give  us 
Calvi."  In  his  letter  to  the  Admiral  on  the  15th,  he 
noted  this  significant  detail :  "  I  made  yesterday  thirteen 
scaling-ladders  on  hoard  A gamemnoji  and  landed  them  this 
morning." 

The  ladders  were  used  on  the  night  of  the  i8th,  when 
Fort  Mozelle  was  stormed  by  the  soldiers,  the  garrison  of 
the  post  offering  an  unexpectedly  weak  resistance.  *'  The 
Royal  Irish,"  says  Nelson,  "  were  to  attack  the  Fountain 
Battery  and  tower,  and  then  to  fire  their  two  field-pieces 
at  San  Francesco.  Colonel  Wemyss  certainly  performed 
his  part  in  an  officer-like  manner  :  then  the  two  field- 
pieces,  under  Colonel  Moore,  began  to  fire  into  the  breach 
of  the  Mozelle,  and  the  new  battery  opened  at  the  same 
time.  Carpenters  went  forward  and  cut  down  the  pallisa- 
does  ;  the  Light  Infantry  went  to  the  right  of  the  Mozelle 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  ;  but  before  our  troops 
could  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  breach  all  fled,  except  half 
a  dozen,  who  threw  over  two  13-inch  shells.  The  Grena- 
diers only  found  two  men  in  the  place,  who  were  killed  ; 
and  the  Light  Infantry  got  a  few  shots  at  the  fugitives, 
and  took  two  prisoners,  who  say  they  are  told  succours 
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will  certainly  soon  be  sent  them."  Adds  Nelson  regret- 
fully, for  himself  and  his  sailors:  "  I  could  have  wished 
to  have  had  a  little  part  in  the  storm,  if  it  was  only  to 
have  placed  the  ladders  and  pulled  away  the  pallisadoes. 
However,  we  did  the  part  allotted  for  us." 

The  garrison  of  the  town  of  Calvi  were  formally  sum- 
moned on  the  next  day.  "  On  the  19th  of  July,  General 
Stuart  sent  in  to  ask  if  they  had  any  terms  to  propose  to 
him.  Their  answer  was  the  motto  of  the  town  :  '  Civitas 
Calvis  semper  fidelis.'  We  were  then  only  650  yards  from 
the  centre  of  the  citadel." 

The  final  advance  of  the  besiegers  began  immediately 
after  that,  involving  yet  more  severe  exertions  for  Nelson's 
seamen,  who  had  to  drag  forward  the  great  guns  and 
mortars  for  the  breaching  attack  by  main  force  during 
four  days  and  nights,  over  rough  and  steep  heights  and 
through  deep  mud.  "  Except  Agamenino7i's  boats'  crews 
and  the  Maltese,"  said  Nelson,  speaking  of  his  own  ship's 
company,  "  every  man  is  landed." 

"  We  will  fag  ourselves  to  death,"  wrote  Nelson  to 
Hood,  "  before  any  blame  shall  lie  at  our  doors ;  and  I 
trust,  my  dear  Lord,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  twenty- 
five  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  have  been  dragged  to  the 
different  batteries  and  mounted,  and  all  but  three  at  the 
Royal  Louis  battery  have  been  fought  by  seamen,  except 
one  artilleryman  to  point  the  guns,  and,  at  first,  an 
additional  gunner  to  stop  the  vent ;  but,  as  I  did  not 
choose  to  trust  a  seaman's  arms  to  any  but  seamen,  he 
was  w^ithdrawn.  All  the  mortars  have  also  been  worked 
by  seamen  :  every  man  landed  is  actually  half  barefooted." 
Nelson  adds  also  :  "  Our  seamen  from  noon  yesterday, 
until  nine  o'clock,  were  employed  carrying  shot  from  the 
beach  to  the  battery,  mounting  the  guns  on  the  seven-gun 
battery,  and  mortars  on  theirs.  This  morning  have  been 
making  a  road  to  remove  the  Royal  Louis  battery,  which 
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is  to  be  done  with  a  party  of  seamen  to-night.    The  others 
are  now  at  work  carrying  shot." 

"  Our  seamen  dragging  and  mounting  the  guns  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  grape-shot."  "  Sixty  seamen  were  with  the 
field-pieces,  and  as  exposed  as  any  of  the  troops  the 
morning  of  the  storm."  "  I  shall  not  forget  this  fact,  that 
every  gun  is  dragged  and  fought  by  seamen."  Such  are 
some  of  the  references  to  the  way  his  men  did  their  duty 
in  Nelson's  reports  to  Lord  Hood. 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  then  opened.  Nelson's 
description  of  it,  as  given  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  (afterwards  William  IV.),  will  suffice : 

**  On  the  28th,  in  the  morning,  our  batteries,  560  yards 
from  the  citadel  wall,  were  ready  to  open,  their  force  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  cannon,  five  mortars,  and  four 
howitzers.  The  General  sent  in  to  say  that  he  should  not 
fire  on  the  black  flags  (hospitals).  This  note  produced 
a  negotiation,  by  which  the  enemy  wanted  to  obtain  a 
truce  for  twenty-five  days,  when,  if  no  succours  arrived, 
they  agreed  to  surrender  the  town,  frigates,  etc.  Lord 
Hood  and  the  General  agreed  to  give  them  six  days ;  but, 
while  this  was  going  on,  four  small  vessels  got  in,  which 
gave  them  hope,  I  suppose,  of  more  effectual  relief;  for  on 
the  30th  of  July  they  rejected  our  offer,  and  our  fire 
opened  with  all  the  effect  we  could  expect. 

"  On  the  ist  of  August,  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  much  of 
the  parapet  was  beat  down,  and  the  houses  of  the  citadel 
were  either  in  ruins  or  in  flames,  the  enemy  hung  out 
a  white  flag,  and  requested  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  a 
few  hours  to  prepare  terms.  In  twenty-four  hours  every- 
thing was  settled  : — That  on  the  loth  of  August  we  were 
to  be  put  in  full  possession,  and  the  garrison,  and  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  chose,  were  to  be  transported  to  Toulon, 
without  being  prisoners  of  war ;  provided  no  effectual 
succours  were  thrown  in  by  the  French." 
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None  were  thrown  in,  and  the  end  came  about  in  due 
course,  as  Nelson  records  in  his  Journal. 

"  August  loth,  at  nine  o'clock,  about  300  troops,  a  party 
of  seamen,  some  Royal  Louis,  and  some  Corsicans,  were 
drawn  up  opposite  the  great  gate  to  receive  the  garrison 
of  Calvi,  who,  at  ten  o'clock,  marched  out  with  two  pieces 
of  cannon  and  the  Honours  of  War ;  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  300  troops  and  247  armed  Corsicans.  I  im- 
mediately sent  Lieutenant  Moutrayand  a  party  of  seamen, 
to  take  possession  of  the  frigates,  gunboats,  and  merchant 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  I  also  ordered  six  transports  to 
come  in ;  and  was  employed  all  the  day  embarking  the 
garrison,  the  sick,  and  such  inhabitants  as  chose  to  return 
to  France.  Out  of  their  armed  men,  the  enemy  had 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  sick  in  their  hospital.  We 
have  had  six  killed,  six  wounded,  and  two  are  missing. 
We  expended  11,275  shot  and  2,751  shells." 

The  French  flags  taken  at  Bastia  and  Calvi — five  in 
number — are,  as  has  been  said,  trophies  in  London  now, 
displayed  in  the  Royal  United  Service  Museum.  Four  of 
the  five  were  surrendered  at  Bastia.  One  is  the  flag  of  the 
ist  Battalion  of  the  French  52nd  of  the  Line — a  white  flag 
with  a  blue  and  white  and  red  tricolour  in  the  upper 
canton,  and  having  at  each  of  the  other  corners  a  tricolour 
border  of  blue,  white,  and  red.  The  second  Bastia  trophy 
is  the  standard  of  the  Corsica  Volunteers,  of  which  at  that 
time  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  Colonel — a  blue,  white, 
and  red  tricolour  flag,  with,  on  one  side,  a  wreath  and  the 
inscription,  "  Viver  Liber  o  Morir  "  (sjc),  and  on  the  other 
side  the  legend,  "  Republica  Francese."  The  third  flag  is 
that  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Departmental  Regiment 
of  the  *'  Bouches  du  Rhone,"  a  tricolour  flag,  bordered 
alternately  blue,  white,  and  red,  and  bearing,  inscribed  in 
letters  of  gold,  on  one  side  the  name  of  the  corps,  and  on 
the  other,  "  Egalite,  Libert^.— 2"ie  Bn."     The  fourth  flag 
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from  Bastia  is  that  of  the  ist  Battalion  of  the  Depart- 
mental Regiment  of  Aveyron — a  tricolour  with  a  white 
stripe  across  it,  inscribed  on  one  side,  "  Subordination, 
Obeissance  a  la  Loi."  On  the  other  side  are  the  words, 
similarly  lettered  in  gold,  "  !«■■  Bataillon  d' Aveyron — 
Republique  Fran^aise."  The  flag  surrendered  at  Calvi  is 
the  standard  of  the  26th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  apparently 
the  former  standard  of  the  regiment  under  the  Monarchy 
altered  in  a  rough-and-ready  manner  into  the  Republican 
form.  It  is  a  white  Bourbon  flag,  with  the  number  of  the 
corps  lettered  in  gold,  surrounded  by  a  green  wreath, 
and  bearing  tricolour  "  lozenges  "  of  blue,  white,  and  red, 
sewn  on  over  the  Royal  Fleur-de-Lys  which  the  flag 
originally  bore. 

There  is  also  preserved  in  London,  at  the  Royal  United 
Institution,  the  sword  which  Nelson  wore  while  on  board 
the  Agamemnon  and  in  the  trenches  before  Bastia  and 
Calvi — Nelson's  "  Fighting  Sword  "  is  what  it  is  styled. 
He  wore  it  also  when  he  boarded  the  two  Spanish  first- 
rates  at  the  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  sword  had 
been  an  heirloom  in  the  family  of  Nelson's  mother,  and 
had  been  given  to  him  by  his  uncle.  Captain  Maurice 
Suckling,  on  board  whose  ship  Nelson  first  entered  the 
navy  as  a  boy.  It  was  originally  the  sword  of  Nelson's 
great-uncle,  a  distinguished  naval  captain  of  the  time  of 
George  I. — Galfridus  Walpole  of  the  Lion,  who  had  that 
sword  in  his  hand  when  his  right  arm  was  shot  off  in 
battle.  Nelson  himself  had  it  in  his  hand  when  he  lost 
his  right  arm  at  Teneriffe.  It  is  a  curved  broadsword,  of 
a  pattern  that  was  out  of  use  in  Nelson's  day;  but  he 
always  wore  it  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  whenever  he 
was  going  to  be  in  action. 

The  fifty-five  days  of  hardship,  privation,  and  exposure 
on  shore  at  Calvi,  at  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the 
year,  in  Corsica,  took  heavy  toll  among  Nelson's  sailors. 
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Within  eight  days  of  the  surrender  no  fewer  than  130  of 
the  gallant  Agamemnons  were  down  with  fever — "  black 
fever  "  the  men  themselves  called  it — on  the  sick-list,  or, 
in  Nelson's  words,  "  in  their  beds."  Notes  the  log  of  the 
Agamemnon  on  September  g,  at  Leghorn,  three  weeks  and 
three  days  from  leaving  Calvi ;  "  The  physician  of  the 
fleet  came  on  board  and  surveyed  the  ship's  company; 
found  them  unfit  to  serve,  being  in  a  very  weak  state." 
Within  a  month  of  leaving  Calvi  no  fewer  than  fifty  of 
the  men  had  died,  and  there  were  still  seventy  sick  and 
unable  to  do  duty  at  the  end  of  October. 

In  spite  of  everything,  the  spirit  of  the  Agamemnons  as 
a  crew  remained  unshaken  and  invincible.  During  October 
two  of  their  boats  did  a  smart  little  piece  of  cutting-out 
work,  carrying  off  a  French  brig  from  under  the  guns  of 
a  fort  near  Cap  Martin.  "We  are  few,  but  the  right  sort," 
Nelson  had  said  of  them  while  before  Bastia,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  he  knew  his  Agamemnons.  In  less  than  three 
months  after  they  left  Calvi  he  wrote  this  :  "  My  ship  and 
ship's  company,  though  not  in  half  the  strength  as  when 
I  left  Spithead —several  of  my  guns  that  were  landed  at 
Corsica  having  been  destroyed — yet,  I  am  sure,  feel  them- 
selves equal  to  go  alongside  any  seventy-four  out  of  France." 

The  Agamemnons  did  certainly  not  waste  their  time 
as  convalescents  while  pulling  themselves  together  at  sea. 
They  kept  Guy  Fawkes'  Day,  November  5,  1794,  inside 
Toulon  Harbour,  in  carrying  out,  by  themselves,  a  daring 
reconnaissance  of  the  French  fleet,  all  lying  there  at  the 
time.  So  far  up  the  harbour,  indeed,  did  Nelson  and  his 
men  venture,  that,  as  Nelson  put  it,  "  a  most  diabolical 
report"  got  about  to  the  effect  that  the  Agamemnon  had 
been  cut  off  within  the  batteries  of  the  land-locked  entrance 
and  captured.  The  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing  made  Nelson 
furious.  "  Rest  assured,"  said  he,  writing  home  at  the 
first  chance  to  reassure  his  wife  in  case  the  tale  had  got 
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into  the  London  papers — "  rest  assured  that  the  Agamem- 
non is  not  to  be  taken  easily ;  no  two-decked  ship  in  the 
world,  we  flatter  ourselves,  is  able  to  do  it." 

How  dangerous  the  adventure  was  may  be  judged  from 
the  experiences  undergone  a  short  time  earlier,  when  only 
half  the  French  fleet  were  in  port,  on  board  another  of 
our  men-of-war ;  which,  moreover,  did  not  push  in  nearly 
as  far  as  the  Agamemnon  did.  Our  Tunis  Bey  acquaintance. 
Midshipman  Gardner  of  the  Berwick,  whose  ship  was  the 
man-of-war  concerned,  gives  this  vivid  account  of  that 
affair : 

'*  Having  stood  in  with  a  fine  breeze,"  he  relates,  "  the 
enemy  never  fired  a  shot  until  we  hove  in  stays.  At  this 
time  it  fell  on  a  sudden  a  dead  calm,  and  we  were  within 
gunshot.  They  then  began  to  blaze  away  from  all  their 
forts,  the  red-hot  shot  flying  in  every  direction.  I  was 
looking  out  of  the  gun-room  port,  when  a  shot  came  right 
under  our  counter,  which  made  the  water  hiss  and  nearly 
struck  the  rudder.  At  this  time  things  looked  queer.  All 
the  boats  were  hoisted  out  and  began  to  tow ;  but  still  we 
drifted  in,  the  shot  flying  full  half  a  mile  beyond  us,  when, 
luckily,  a  breeze  came  off  the  land  and  saved  the  Berwick 
from  being  sunk  or  blown  up." 

Nelson  calmly  carried  out  his  reconnaissance  in  spite  of 
the  harbour  batteries  and  fifteen  French  ships  of  the  line 
with  two  frigates,  several  of  them  lying  ready  for  sea  in 
the  outer  roadstead  with  sails  bent.  Returning  as  he 
came,  he  proceeded  to  San  Fiorenzo  Bay,  where  the 
British  fleet  was  then  at  anchor,  bringing  an  exact  report 
of  the  state  of  the  enemy's  preparations  for  putting  out. 

Lord  Hood  had  gone  home  to  England  some  three 
weeks  before  this,  on  short  leave,  to  recruit  his  health  at 
Bath— he  was  a  man  in  his  seventieth  year.  The  second 
in  command.  Admiral  Hotham,  was  in  charge  during 
Hood's  absence — an  officer  unfortunately  of  a  very  dif- 
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ferent  stamp,  trustworthy  and  capable  as  a  second  in 
command,  but  nervous  of  responsibility,  unenterprising 
and  inefficient  as  a  leader.  It  was  during  Hotham's 
tenure  of  the  command,  as  it  befell  also  that  the  only 
opportunities  occurred  for  bringing  the  French  Toulon 
fleet  to  action  in  the  open,  at  sea.  Nelson's  Agamemnons, 
though,  did  their  best,  and  managed,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, to  win  distinction  for  themselves. 

The  Agamemnons  had  the  principal  part  in  capturing 
two  French  men-of-war,  the  Ca  Ira,  an  eighty-gun  ship, 
and  Le  Censeur,  a  seventy-four — the  Agamemnon  was  a 
sixty-four-gun  ship — in  Hotham's  first  action  with  the 
Toulon  fleet  ("  our  brush  with  the  French  fleet — a  battle 
it  cannot  be  called,"  was  Nelson's  description  of  the 
affair),  off  Genoa  in  the  following  March.  "  Fortune," 
says  Nelson  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  favoured  us  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  by  giving  me  an  opportunity,  which 
seldom  offers,  of  being  the  only  line-of-battle  ship  who  got 
singly  into  action,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  engaging  the 
Ca  Ira,  absolutely  large  enough  to  take  Agamemnon  in  her 
hold.     I  never  saw  such  a  ship  before." 

It  was  on  the  first  of  the  two  days  over  which  the 
encounter  lasted  that  the  Agamemnons  had  the  fight  with 
the  Ca  Ira.  The  French  eighty-gun  ship  had  lost  her 
fore-  and  top-masts  in  a  collision  with  one  of  her  own 
consorts,  and,  while  in  tow  of  a  frigate,  had  dropped  to 
leeward  within  reach  of  the  British. 

First,  one  of  Hotham's  frigates— the  Inconstant  (Captain 
Fremantle) — pluckily  ran  close  in  and  opened  fire  on  the 
Ca  Ira ;  but  the  huge  French  man-of-war  was  of  too  heavy 
metal  for  the  Inconstant,  and  the  frigate  had  to  draw  off 
just  as  the  Agamemnon  was  coming  up.  Pressing  ahead. 
Nelson  stood  in  to  the  frigate's  assistance,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  fight  his  own  battle  with  the  enemy. 
A  big  three-decker,  the  Sans  Culottes — destined  to  be  met 
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by  Nelson  again  under  another  name,  as  UOricnt,  the 
ill-fated  French  flagship  at  the  Nile — together  with  a 
seventy-four,  the  Jean  Bart,  stood  towards  the  Ca  Ira,  as 
if  to  support  her  against  Nelson's  attack ;  but,  all  the 
same,  the  Agamemnon  unhesitatingly  advanced.  "  We 
could  have  fetched  the  Sans  Culottes,"  said  Nelson,  "by 
passing  the  Ca  Ira  to  windward ;  but,  on  looking  round, 
I  saw  no  ship  of  the  line  within  several  miles  to  sup- 
port me." 

Nelson  himself  again,  in  his  Journal,  best  tells  the  story 
of  how  he  delivered  his  attack  : 

"  As  we  drew  up  with  the  enemy,  so  true  did  she  fire 
her  stern  guns  that  not  a  shot  missed  some  part  of  the  ship, 
and  latterly  the  masts  were  struck  every  shot,  which  obliged 
me  to  open  our  fire  a  few  minutes  sooner  than  I  intended ; 
for  it  was  my  intention  to  have  touched  his  stern  before  a 
shot  was  fired.  But  seeing  plainly,  from  the  situation  of 
the  two  fleets,  the  impossibility  of  being  supported,  and, 
in  case  any  accident  happened  to  our  masts,  the  certainty 
of  being  cut  up,  I  resolved  to  fire  so  soon  as  I  thought  we 
had  a  certainty  of  hitting.  At  a  quarter  before  eleven,  a.m., 
being  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  Ca  Ira's  stern,  I 
ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  a-starboard  and  the  driver  and 
after-sails  to  be  braced  up  and  shivered,  and  as  the  ship 
fell  off,  gave  her  our  whole  broadside,  each  gun  double- 
shotted.  Scarcely  a  shot  appeared  to  miss.  The  instant 
all  were  fired,  braced  up  our  after-yards,  put  the  helm 
a-port,  and  stood  after  her  again. 

"  This  manoeuvre  we  practised  till  one  p.m.,  never  allow- 
ing the  Ca  Ira  to  get  a  gun  from  either  side  to  fire  on  us. 
They  attempted  some  of  their  after-guns,  but  all  went  far 
ahead  of  us.  At  this  time  the  Ca  Ira  was  a  perfect  wreck, 
her  sails  hanging  in  tatters,  mizen-topmast,  mizen-top- 
sail,  and  cross-jack  yards  shot  away.  At  one  p.m.  the 
frigate  hove  in  stays,  and  got  the  (^a  Ira  round.     As  the 
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frigate  first,  and  then  the  Ca  Ira,  got  their  guns  to  bear, 
each  opened  her  fire,  and  we  passed  within  half  pistol- 
shot.  As  soon  as  our  after- guns  ceased  to  bear,  the  ship 
was  hove  in  stays,  keeping,  as  she  came  round,  a  constant 
fire,  and  the  ship  was  worked  with  as  much  exactness  as 
if  she  had  been  turning  into  Spithead. 

"  On  getting  round,  I  saw  the  Sans  Ctdottes,  who  had 
before  wore  with  many  of  the  enemy's  ships,  under  our 
lee  bow,  and  standing  to  pass  to  leeward  of  us  under  top- 
gallant sails.  At  half-past  one  p.m.,  the  Admiral  made  the 
signal  for  the  van  ships  to  join  him.  I  instantly  bore 
away,  and  prepared  to  set  all  our  sails ;  but  the  enemy, 
having  saved  their  ship,  hauled  close  to  the  wind  and 
opened  their  fire,  but  so  distant  as  to  do  us  no  harm,  not 
a  shot,  1  believe,  hitting.  Our  sails  and  rigging  were  very 
much  cut,  and  many  shot  in  our  hull  and  between  wind 
and  water ;  but,  wonderful,  only  seven  men  were  wounded." 

'*  I  observed,"  Nelson  remarks  also,  in  a  note,  "  the  guns 
of  the  Ca  Ira  to  be  much  elevated,  doubtless  laid  for  our 
rigging  and  distant  shots  ;  and  when  she  opened  her  fire 
in  passing,  the  elevation  not  being  altered,  almost  every 
shot  passed  over  us,  very  few  striking  our  hull.  The 
Captain  of  the  Ca  Ira  told  Admiral  Goodall  and  myself 
that  we  had  killed  and  wounded  no  men,  and  so  cut  his 
rigging  to  pieces  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  up 
other  top-masts." 

Nelson  adds:  '^Agamemnon  had  only  344  at  quarters, 
myself  included." 

He  said  this  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  :  "  I  cannot  account 
for  what  I  saw;  whole  broadsides  within  half  pistol-shot 
missing  my  little  ship,  while  ours  was  in  the  fullest  effect.  . .  . 
Our  sails  were  ribands,  and  all  our  ropes  were  ends.  Had 
our  good  Admiral  followed  the  blow,  we  should  probably 
have  done  more,  but  the  risk  was  thought  too  great." 

When  the  fighting  ended  on  the  second  day.  Lieutenant 
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George  Andrews,  now  the  Agamemnon's  First- Lieutenant 
(Lieutenants  Martin  Hinton  and  Joseph  Bullen  had  been 
promoted  Commanders  for  good  service  in  the  Corsican 
campaign,  and  appointed  to  ships  of  their  own),  went  on 
board  the  two  surrendered  ships,  and  hoisted  British 
colours  on  each;  then  carrying  off  the  two  French  captains 
in  the  Agamemnon's  boat  to  the  nearest  British  flagship,  as 
a  point  of  etiquette,  for  the  formal  ceremony  of  giving  up 
their  swords  to  the  senior  officer  in  command  of  the 
squadron  to  which  the  Agamemnon  belonged. 

Midshipman  Hoste,  carrying  on  the  story  of  the  two 
days,  says  this :  "  We  were  at  quarters  all  that  night, 
hoping  to  have  another  brush  with  them  in  the  morning." 

Next  day,  however,  the  unenterprising  British  Admiral 
in  command  once  more  let  his  chance  of  forcing  on  a 
battle  slip.  Nelson  outlines  in  his  Journal  what  happened 
on  the  occasion  when  again  the  Agamemnons  were  in  the 
middle  of  what  fighting  there  was  : 

"  At  eight  a.m.  the  enemy's  fleet  began  to  pass  our  line 
to  windward,  and  the  Ca  Ira  and  Le  Censeur  were  on  our 
lee  side ;  therefore  the  Illustrious,  Courageux,  Princess  Royal, 
and  Agamemnon,  were  obliged  to  fight  on  both  sides  of  the 
ship.  The  enemy's  fleet  kept  the  southerly  wind,  which 
enabled  them  to  keep  their  distance,  which  was  very  great. 
From  eight  to  ten,  engaging  on  both  sides.  About  three- 
quarters  past  eight  the  Illustrious  lost  her  main  and  mizen 
masts.  At  a  quarter  past  nine  the  Courageux  lost  her  main 
and  mizen  masts.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past  nine  the 
Ca  Ira  lost  all  her  masts,  and  fired  very  little.  At  ten, 
Le  Censeur  lost  her  main-mast.  At  five  minutes  past  ten 
they  both  struck.  Sent  Lieutenant  George  Andrews  to 
board  them,  who  hoisted  English  colours,  and  carried  the 
Captains,  by  order  of  Admiral  Hotham,  on  board  of  the 
Princess  Royal  to  Admiral  Goodall.  By  computation  the 
Ca  Ira  is   supposed  to  have  had  about  350  killed  and 
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wounded  on  both  days,  and  Le  Censeur  about  250  killed 
and  wounded." 

Beyond  some  long-range  firing  after  that,  until  about 
half-past  one,  when  the  enemy  sailed  off  westward,  there 
was  no  further  lighting. 

What  Nelson  thought  of  his  Admiral's  behaviour  on 
that  day  is  on  record.  "  Sure  I  am,"  wrote  he  to  his 
wife,  "  had  I  commanded  our  fleet  on  the  14th,  that 
either  the  whole  French  fleet  would  have  graced  my 
triumph,  or  I  should  have  been  in  a  confounded  scrape. 
I  went  on  board  Admiral  Hotham  as  soon  as  our  firing 
grew  slack  in  the  van,  and  the  Ca  Ira  and  Censeur  had 
struck,  to  propose  to  him  leaving  our  two  crippled  ships, 
the  two  prizes,  and  four  frigates,  to  themselves,  and  to 
pursue  the  enemy;  but  he,  much  cooler  than  myself,  said, 
*  We  must  be  contented;  we  have  done  very  well.'  Now, 
had  we  taken  ten  sail,  and  had  allowed  the  eleventh  to 
escape,  when  it  had  been  possible  to  have  got  at  her,  I 
could  never  have  called  it  well  done.  Goodall  backed 
me.  I  got  him  to  write  to  the  Admiral,  but  it  would  not 
do ;  we  should  have  had  such  a  day  as  I  believe  the 
annals  of  England  never  produced." 

Timidity  on  the  leader's  part  only  it  was  that  spoiled 
the  opportunity.  The  Captains  and  men  were  ready  to  do 
their  part.  "  I  verily  think,"  added  Nelson  in  his  letter, 
"  if  the  Admiral  can  get  hold  of  them  once  more,  and  he 
does  but  get  us  close  enough,  that  we  shall  have  the  whole 
fleet.     Nothing  can  stop  the  courage  of  English  seamen." 

The  French,  on  their  side,  had  come  out  for  the  re- 
capture of  Corsica,  believing  the  British  fleet  to  be  near 
Minorca,  in  which  neighbourhood  it  had  last  been  heard 
of.  A  large  force  of  troops  was  on  board,  together  with 
the  Republican  Commissioner  of  Corsica,  and  a  crowd  of 
civil  officials,  including  the  Mayor  of  Bastia.  Napoleon 
himself,  indeed  (then  "General  Bonaparte"),  was  to  have 
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been  in  the  fleet  as  leader  of  the  expedition.  But  his 
appointment  had  been  cancelled  by  an  order  from  Paris, 
and  he  had  been  recalled,  after  having  been  a  month  at 
Toulon  waiting  to  sail. 

The  brilliant  display  that  Nelson  and  his  Agamemnons 
made  in  the  action  would  appear,  it  is  a  somewhat  curious 
fact,  to  have  been  the  subject  of  eulogy  among  the  enemy. 
"  I  may  venture  to  tell  you,  but  as  a  secret,"  Nelson  wrote 
to  his  wife,  "  that  I  have  a  mistress  given  to  me,  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Goddess  Bellona,  so  say  the  French 
verses  made  on  me,  and  in  them  I  am  so  covered  with 
laurels  that  you  would  hardly  find  my  sallow  face.  At 
one  period  I  am  'the  dear  Nelson,'  'the  amiable  Nelson,' 
*  the  fiery  Nelson.'  However  nonsensical  these  expres- 
sions are,  they  are  better  than  censure,  and  we  are  all 
subject  and  open  to  flattery." 

Nelson  said  this  to  his  brother,  in  a  letter  summarizing 
what  he  and  his  men  had  gone  through  and  done  up  to 
that  time:  "Certain  it  is  Agamemnon  has  given  experience 
to  her  crew ;  five  times  my  ship  has  been  engaged,  three 
at  sea,  two  against  Bastia,  three  actions  in  boats,  and  two 
sieges,  ought  to  make  us  stand  fire  ;  but  we  are  too  far 
from  home  to  be  noticed."  Speaking  of  himself,  in  another 
letter,  he  says  :  "  I  have  to  boast,  what  no  officer  can  this 
war,  or  any  other  that  I  know  of,  being,  in  fifteen  months, 
no  days  in  action  at  sea  and  on  shore." 
-  He  wrote  that  just  a  fortnight  before  starting  on  his 
first  cruise  at  the  head  of  a  frigate  squadron  for  special 
service  off  the  Genoese  Riviera,  to  assist  the  Austrian 
army  in  its  efforts  to  beat  back  Kellerman's  "  Army  of 
Italy  "  in  its  advance  along  the  coast.  So  far  the  Aus- 
trians  had  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  but  the  reinforced 
French  troops  were  beginning  to  press  them  back,  and 
co-operation  had  been  asked  for  from  the  British  Medi- 
terranean Fleet. 
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Nelson  set  off  from  Hotham's  fleet  on  July  4,  with  the 
Agamemnon  ;  two  frigates,  the  Meleager  and  the  Ariadne ;  a 
sloop,  the  Mozelle  ;  and  the  cutter  Mutine.  Three  days 
later  the  little  squadron  came  hastening  back  to  the  fleet 
at  its  anchorage  in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay,  with  the  French 
Toulon  Fleet  in  hot  pursuit. 

They  had  stumbled  on  the  French  fleet  at  sea  in  full 
force  off  Cape  Delle  Melle,  and  had  to  run  for  it,  in  great 
danger  of  being  captured,  until  off  St.  Fiorenzo,  where,  at 
the  sight  of  Hotham's  ships  lying  in  the  bay,  the  French 
turned  back  and  drew  off.  With  his  usual  remissness, 
Admiral  Hotham  was  unprepared  to  follow  them  at  once. 
He  was  unaware  of  their  having  put  to  sea  from  Toulon, 
having  taken  no  steps  to  keep  the  port  under  efficient 
observation,  and  his  fleet  was  lying  out  of  order,  the  ships 
being  occupied  in  refitting  and  taking  in  stores. 

It  had  been  an  adventurous  race  back  for  the  Agamem- 
nons  and  their  fellows.  Indeed,  the  escape  of  Nelson's 
squadron  had  looked  at  one  moment  like  a  very  near 
thing,  and  one  of  his  ships  was  all  but  cut  off".  Nelson, 
however,  had  no  intention  of  leaving  any  of  them  in  the 
lurch.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  sloop  Mozelle,  which 
vessel  had  the  narrowest  escape  of  all,  tells  this  about  the 
chase  and  their  getting  away  : 

"  The  enemy  were  at  first  discovered,  under  Spanish 
colours,  late  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  July,  and  at 
daylight  next  morning  it  was  found  that  they  had  gained 
considerably  on  the  British  detachment,  which  consisted  of 
the  Agamemnon  {si\\.y-{o\ir),  Meleager  ^nd  Ariadne  frigates. 
La  Mozelle,  and  Mutine  cutter.  La  Mozelle,  then  commanded 
by  Captain  Charles  Brisbane,  had  lost  her  main-gallant- 
topmast  in  the  night,  which  obliged  the  heroic  Nelson  to 
shorten  sail  repeatedly  to  support  her;  and  the  enemy 
were  so  intimidated  by  his  daring  behaviour  that  they  did 
not  open  their  fire  till  the  British  were  close  in  with  Cape 
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Corse,  which  the  Agamemnon  very  fortunately  weathered 
by  about  half  a  mile." 

Her  Captain's  daring  and  clever  seamanship  got  the 
Mozelle  off  when,  as  it  seemed,  cornered  hopelessly.  "  The 
Meleager,  Ariadne,  and  Miitine  were  well  to  windward  ; 
La  Mozelle,  however,  the  dullest  sailer,  being  to  leeward 
of  it,  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender,  run  on  shore,  or 
attempt  the  almost  impracticable  passage  between  the 
rocks  near  the  Cape  and  a  little  islet  at  a  short  distance 
from  it.  Captain  Brisbane,  with  his  usual  intrepidity, 
having  decided  upon  trying  the  passage,  La,Mozelle  bore 
up,  and  the  Frenchmen,  knowing  it  was  impossible  to 
follow,  opened  their  fire  in  succession  to  sink  her.  All 
the  spare  sails  had  previously  been  spread  between  decks, 
with  a  quantity  of  tar  and  everything  else  inflammable  ; 
Captain  Brisbane  being  determined  to  destroy  his  sloop 
rather  than  she  should  be  captured."  They  just  scraped 
through  and  managed  to  rejoin  their  consorts,  practically 
unharmed  by  the  French  fire. 

But  almost  to  the  last  the  situation  was  one  of  peril 
for  Nelson. 

"Just  as  we  got  near  to  St.  Fiorenzo,"  describes  Mid- 
shipman Hoste,  continuing  the  story,  in  a  letter  from  the 
Agamemnon,  "  it  fell  almost  calm,  and  what  little  wind 
there  was,  blew  right  out  of  the  bay,  the  Frenchmen 
coming  up  fast  and  nearly  within  gunshot.  You  may 
guess  our  situation  was  not  very  comfortable  ;  the  first 
time  I  thought  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
French  prison.  However,  we  cleared  ship  for  action  and 
got  our  stern  chases  out,  determined  to  fight  to  the  last 
extremity.  About  twelve,  a  breeze  luckily  springing  up, 
enabled  us  to  reach  the  bay.  The  French,  seeing  this, 
tacked  and  stood  to  the  westward,  and  we  saw  no  more 
of  them." 

Nelson  made  for  St.  Fiorenzo,  firing  alarm  guns  to  call 
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up  help  from  Admiral  Hotham  ;  but  no  help  came,  the 
whole  fleet,  as  has  been  said,  having  been  caught  unpre- 
pared to  put  to  sea. 

"  The  chase,"  Nelson  himself  describes,  writing  on 
July  8,  "lasted  twenty-four  hours,  and,  owing  to  the 
fickleness  of  the  winds  in  those  seas,  at  times  was  hard 
pressed  ;  but  they,  being  neither  seamen  nor  officers,  gave 
us  many  advantages.  Our  fleet  had  the  mortification  to 
see  me  seven  hours  almost  in  their  possession  ;  the  shore 
was  our  great  friend." 

The  French  fleet  disappeared,  and  were  not  followed 
until  next  day.  It  took  Admiral  Hotham  nearly  a  week 
after  that  to  find  them  ;  and  then  came  Hotham's  second 
affair,  which  Nelson  called  "  our  miserable  action  of 
the  13th." 

The  Agamemnons  again  did  all  that  it  was  within  their 
power  to  attempt. 

"I  had  every  expectation  of  getting  Agamemnon  close 
alongside  an  eighty -gun  ship,  with  a  flag  or  broad 
pennant,"  said  Nelson  ;  "  but  the  west  wind  first  died 
away,  then  cam,e  east,  which  gave  them  the  wind,  and 
enabled  them  to  reach  their  own  coast,  from  which  they 
were  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  miles  distant.  Rowley 
(Captain  Bartholomew  Samuel  Rowley  of  the  Cumberland, 
a  seventy-four)  and  myself  were  just  getting  into  close 
action,  when  the  Admiral  made  our  signals  to  call  us  off. 
The  scrambling  distant  fire  was  a  farce,"  was  Nelson's  con- 
temptuous criticism  of  the  way  the  fighting  was  dragged 
through. 

Nelson  also  wrote  :  "  To  say  how  much  we  wanted 
Lord  Hood  on  the  13th  of  July  is  to  ask,  "  Will  you  have 
all  the  French  fleet  or  no  battle  ?" 

A  twelvemonth,  on  and  off,  of  hard  work  on  flying 
squadron  service  followed  for  the  Agamemnons  off  the 
Genoese   Riviera,  where,  in  two  campaigns,  Nelson  did 
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his  utmost  to  assist  the  Austrians  against  the  French 
invading  columns.  It  was  a  service  which  involved  at 
times  the  cannonading  of  coast  forts  and  batteries,  and 
cutting -out  expeditions  by  the  boats  to  bring  off  or 
destroy  French  ammunition  and  store  vessels.  That  was 
the  most  that  in  the  circumstances  Nelson  could  effect. 
In  his  first  coast  campaign,  in  the  autumn  of  1795,  the 
proposed  co-operation  with  the  Austrian  troops  on  shore, 
in  the  shape  originally  intended,  fell  through  in  spite  of 
Nelson's  endeavours. 

On  arriving  at  Vado  Bay,  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  along  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Genoa,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Austrian  army,  in  the  third  week  of  July, 
Nelson  took  the  Austrian  Generals  in  the  Agamemnon's 
cutter  to  reconnoitre  the  French  outposts  towards  Nice  ; 
but  the  plan  of  campaign  put  forward  by  General  de  Vins, 
the  Austrian  commander,  did  not  accord  with  Admiral 
Hotham's  views.  De  Vins  proposed  to  land  10,000  men 
as  a  detached  corps  in  rear  of  the  French,  beyond  Nice, 
the  expedition  to  be  covered  by  Hotham's  main  fleet. 
The  project  was  rejected  by  the  British  Admiral  as  a 
"  wild  scheme,"  although  Nelson  supported  it,  and  went 
off  to  urge  it  personally  on  Hotham.  Asked  next  to  meet 
the  Austrian  General  at  Vado  and  discuss  a  plan,  Admiral 
Hotham  declined  to  do  so.  Although  passing  with  his 
fleet  close  off  Vado  Bay  one  day,  to  take  in  provisions  at 
Leghorn,  Hotham  refused  to  bring-to,  even  for  a  few 
hours.  "  The  General,"  wrote  Nelson,  commenting  on 
that,  "was  much  hurt."  In  the  result,  De  Vins  and  his 
troops  did  nothing.  The  Austrians  stood  fast  where 
they  were,  with  their  advanced  posts  pushed  out  beyond 
Loano,  until,  in  November,  the  French  army,  heavily  re- 
inforced by  masses  of  fresh  troops  brought  up  from  the 
Spanish  frontier,  suddenly  attacked  them,  and,  breaking 
through  their  defences  at  all  points,  drove  them  with  the 
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loss  of  all    their   artillery  in  headlong  rout   beyond  the 
Apennines. 

To  the  last,  until  after  the  final  catastrophe  to  the 
Austrians,  Nelson  and  his  squadron  did  all  they  could 
to  prevent  war-supplies  reaching  the  French  posts  along 
the  coast  to  the  west  of  Vado — a  very  difficult  task,  as 
most  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  traffic  sailed  under 
neutral  colours  which  Nelson  had  stringent  orders  to 
respect.  The  French  vessels  sailed  mostly  at  night, 
keeping  at  anchor  by  day,  close  under  the  shelter  of  the 
coast  batteries.  Whatever  was  possible,  however,  was 
attempted. 

On  August  12  the  boats  of  the  Agamemnon  and  her 
frigate  consorts  cut  out  seven  French  vessels  in  Alassio 
Bay ;  but  in  the  end,  after  a  sharp  fight,  being  attacked  by 
the  forts  and  French  gunboats,  they  had  to  abandon  six 
of  their  prizes.  On  August  26,  again  at  Alassio,  the 
boats,  backed  up  by  the  cannon  of  the  squadron,  cut  out 
and  carried  off  a  French  fourteen-gun  corvette,  an  eight- 
gun  vessel,  two  French  galleys,  and  five  transports,  laden 
with  shells,  pov/der  and  provisions,  besides  destroying  three 
other  transports. 

Nelson  manned  the  two  captured  galleys  with  fifty-four 
men,  mostly  Agamemnons,  and  sent  them  off  three  days 
later,  in  charge  of  two  of  the  Agamemnon's  lieutenants — 
First  -  Lieutenant  Andrews  and  a  newly-joined  officer, 
Peter  Spicer — to  cut  out  a  French  storeship  at  Oneglia,  of 
which  Nelson  had  had  word.  On  the  way,  at  night,  they 
fell  in  with  three  large  ships,  which,  on  their  refusal  to 
declare  their  nationality  when  challenged,  were  attacked. 
One  of  the  three  was  boarded  and  taken.  The  three  ships 
closed  in  side  by  side  and  lashed  themselves  together, 
making  it  impossible  for  the  Agamemnons,  being  too  few 
in  number,  to  board  the  second  and  third,  which  were 
crammed  with  men.     "  The  attack  on  these  two,"  said 
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Nelson,  "was  renewed  with  the  greatest  spirit,  but  the 
number  of  men  in  the  vessels  was  too  great,  united  with 
the  height  of  the  vessels,  for  our  force ;  and  my  gallant 
officers  and  men,  after  a  long  contest,  were  obliged  to 
retreat."  "The  spirited  and  officer-like  conduct  of  Lieu- 
tenants Andrews  and  Spicer,"  added  Nelson  in  his  report 
to  Hotham,  "  I  cannot  sufficiently  applaud  ;  and  every 
praise  is  due  to  each  individual  for  their  exceeding  bravery 
and  good  conduct."  Seventeen  men  wounded,  practically 
a  third  of  the  attacking  party,  and  some  of  them  mortally, 
was  the  cost  of  the  sharp  affair  to  the  British. 

A  week  after  that  the  Agamemnons  exchanged  shot 
with  Oneglia  Fort  and  a  French  gunboat,  and  on  the 
following  day,  off  San  Remo,  their  boats  cut  out  and 
carried  off  two  more  French  vessels. 

So  things  took  their  course  with  the  Flying  Squadron 
during  September  and  October,  Nelson  and  his  captains 
never  missing  a  chance  of  getting  in  a  blow  at  the  enemy. 
One  of  the  Agamemnon's  men,  a  boatswain's  mate,  John 
Wilkinson  by  name,  used  to  say,  when  a  Greenwich 
Hospital  pensioner,  speaking  of  Nelson  :  "  We  could 
always  tell  of  a  morning,  when  he  came  on  deck,  whether 
we  should  have  anything  to  do.  When  he  came  up  with 
his  iron-hound  hat  on  and  his  roast-heef  coat,  we  knew  he 
was  up  to  something,  and  it  used  to  be  a  sort  of  warning 
to  us  to  get  ready  !" 

The  Admiral,  meanwhile,  did  not  make  Nelson's  task 
easier.  Once  again,  in  October,  Nelson  tried  to  get 
Hotham  to  help  forward  the  Austrian  General's  scheme 
of  raiding  the  French  posts  in  rear  with  a  division  of 
10,000  men.  Nelson  asked  to  have  two  seventy-fours 
placed  temporarily  under  his  orders,  to  act  as  a  covering 
force,  and  permission  to  employ  a  number  of  transports 
then  lying  idle  in  Leghorn  Harbour.  Hotham,  however, 
anxious  about  another  possible  sortie  by  the  Toulon  Fleet, 
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once  more  refused  flatly.  More  than  that,  indeed,  he 
withdrew  two  of  Nelson's  frigates,  thus  weakening  Nelson's 
little  squadron  materially. 

The  Agamemnons,  though,  still  managed  to  harass  the 
French  along  the  co;ist.  On  November  3  they  stopped 
one  large  convoy  and  chased  it  into  Alassio.  Additional 
batteries  and  heavily-gunned  works  had,  however,  been 
recently  erected  near  by,  which  prevented  Nelson  from 
bringing  away  more  than  one  transport,  boarded  and 
taken  by  the  Agamomwns  cutter.  "  Not  less  than  three 
sail  of  the  line  could  attempt  to  take  or  destroy  them," 
said  Nelson,  speaking  of  the  situation  of  the  convoy  as  it 
lay  under  the  batteries. 

After  that  came  a  hasty  recall  of  the  Agamemnon  to 
Genoa,  to  block  in  a  large  French  frigate,  the  Brune, 
which  had  put  in  there,  taking  advantage  of  Genoese 
neutrality.  The  French  man-of-war's  presence  threatened 
to  cause  a  dangerous  outbreak  among  the  numerous 
partisans  of  France  in  the  city.  On  Nelson's  arrival  the 
Brune  landed  her  powder  and  disarmed,  but  the  Agamemnon 
had  to  remain  at  Genoa  and  keep  guard  over  her. 

All  through  Nelson  had  loyally  co-operated  with  the 
Austrians  on  shore.  He  had  kept  one  of  his  frigates 
opposite  the  Austrian  advanced  posts  "until,"  in  Nelson's 
words,  "  the  season  was  such  as  to  render  that  measure 
no  longer  possible  ;  for  it  was  persevered  in  until  two  of 
His  Majesty's  ships  were  nearly  lost."  "  When,"  continues 
Nelson,  "  this  defence  was  taken  away,  in  the  first  week 
in  November,  I  stationed  the  Flora  and  Speedy  brig  off 
Cape  Noli,  within  six  miles  of  Pietra  (General  de  Vin's 
head-quarter  camp)."  The  Agamemnon  at  that  time  lay 
at  single  anchor  in  Vado  Bay,  with  two  Neapolitan 
galleys,  "  ready  to  proceed  by  the  first  gun  being  fired  by 
the  enemy  ;  and  so  anxious  was  I  to  render  every  assis- 
tance to  our  Allies,  that  I  requested  General  de  Vins  to 
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establish  a  signal  by  guns  from  Pietra  to  Vado,  that  I 
might  be  with  him,  if  the  wind  was  fair,  long  before  any 
messenger  could  have  reached  Vado.  On  the  9th  of 
November,  General  de  Vins  sent  me  word  that  he  believed 
the  French  thought  his  position  too  strong  to  be  attacked, 
and  that,  as  he  was  coming  from  Savona  in  a  few  days, 
we  would  talk  over  the  subject  of  signals." 

The  opportunity,  however,  never  came.  Nelson  received 
his  urgent  summons  to  Genoa.  Within  a  week,  De  Vins 
and  his  army  were  badly  beaten  fugitives. 

Before  Nelson  could  get  away  from  Genoa,  the  Battle  of 
Loano  had  been  fought,  and  the  Austrian  army  driven 
back  and  routed  all  along  the  line,  leaving  thousands  of 
prisoners  and  eighty  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Six  of  Napoleon's  future  Marshals  led  General  Scherer's 
victorious  columns:  Massena,  Chief  of  the  Staff ;  Augereau 
and  Lannes  on  one  flank  ;  Marmont,  Suchet,  and  Victor 
on  the  other. 

Yet  the  Agamemnons  were  able  to  do  something  to 
assist  the  cause. 

Anchoring  his  ship  broadside  on  across  the  entrance  to 
the  inner  harbour  of  Genoa,  with  guns  run  out.  Nelson 
overawed  and  cowed  the  French  adherents  in  the  city, 
enabling  the  only  pass  by  which  the  left  wing  of  the 
routed  Austrian  army  could  escape  to  be  kept  open.  The 
Brune,  the  French  frigate  in  Genoa  Harbour,  getting  her 
powder  back  on  board  surreptitiously,  was  to  have  sailed, 
together  with  a  number  of  small  craft,  carrying  an  armed 
expedition  secretly  organized  in  Genoa,  to  seize  the  pass 
on  the  first  news  of  fighting  near  Loano  being  received. 
According  to  a  report  in  the  city  also,  four  French  ships 
of  the  line  had  escaped  from  Toulon,  taking  advantage  of 
the  British  fleet  being,  as  usual,  in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay,  and 
were  coming  round  to  attack  the  Agamemnon  and  help 
the  Brune  out.     Nelson  stood  fast,  and  his  barring  of  the 
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harbour  enabled  nearly  half  the  Austrian  army  to  escape. 
"  I  have  the  consolation,"  he  wrote,  reporting  his  doings  to 
the  new  British  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  John  Jervis, 
who  was  expected  to  arrive  at  St.  Fiorenzo  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  "  that  to  the  Agamemnon's  staying  at  Genoa 
so  many  thousands  owe  their  safety,  owing  to  the  pass  of 
the  Bochetta  being  kept  open ;  and  amongst  others 
General  de  Vins  himself." 

Three  of  the  Agamemnon's  officers — Lieutenant  James 
Noble,  the  Fifth-Lieutenant,  who  had  not  long  joined  the 
ship,  with  Midshipman  Thomas  Withers  and  another 
midshipman — fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  through  the 
disaster  to  the  Austrian  army  at  Loano.  "  I  had  a 
lieutenant,  two  midshipmen,  and  sixteen  men  taken  at 
Vado,"  wrote  Nelson  home.  They  had  been  sent  off  in 
one  of  the  ship's  boats,  with  orders  to  land  Lieutenant 
Noble  in  Vado  Bay,  whence  the  Lieutenant  was  to  take 
an  important  dispatch  from  Nelson  to  the  acting  Austrian 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Savona,  Count  von  Wallis,  who 
had  relieved  General  de  Vins,  recently  incapacitated 
through  illness.  The  two  midshipmen  and  the  boat's 
crew  were  ambushed  on  proceeding  to  Vado  town  to  wait 
off  there  for  the  Lieutenant's  return  and  to  bring  back  the 
Agamemnon's  purser,  who  had  been  left  behind  there  by 
Nelson  on  business.  The  purser  escaped,  and  making  his 
way  along  the  coast,  rejoined  Nelson  at  Genoa.  "  The 
purser  of  the  ship,  who  was  there,"  wrote  Nelson,  "  ran 
with  the  Austrians  eighteen  miles  without  stopping  ;  the 
men  without  any  arms  whatever,  the  officers  without 
soldiers."  Lieutenant  Noble,  who  tried  to  get  through 
with  his  dispatch,  was  intercepted  and  taken,  outside 
Vado,  by  some  French  hussars.  The  British  prisoners 
were  marched  off  forthwith  to  Perpignan.  They  were 
released,  in  a  special  exchange  of  prisoners,  after  three 
months'  captivity,  as  a  return,  it  was  said,  for  Nelson's 
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courtesy  in  returning  some  private  property  belonging  to 
General  Sch^rer,  the  French  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Loano,  which  one  of  the  Agamemnon's  boats  had  taken  on 
board  a  prize.  Nelson,  writing  some  time  before  they 
were  released,  makes  this  remark  in  one  of  his  letters  : 
"  My  officers  and  people  who  are  prisoners  in  France  are 
exceedingly  well  treated,  particularly  so  by  the  naval 
officers  ;  and,  as  they  say,  because  they  belong  to  the 
Agamemnon,  whose  character  is  well  known  throughout 
the  Republic." 

It  was  some  time  during  that  autumn,  apparently,  that 
this  very  curious  incident  took  place.  Here  is  the  story, 
as  related  in  a  document  in  the  handwriting  of  the  second 
Countess  Nelson,  now  preserved  among  the  Nelson 
archives  at  Trafalgar  House,  near  Salisbury.  It  speaks  of 
generous  aid  having  been  rendered  by  Nelson,  while  in  the 
Agamemnon,  to  Cardinal  York,  brother  of  the  Young 
Pretender,  and  the  last  Prince  of  the  Royal  House  of 
Stuart,  during  a  time  of  very  great  distress.  The 
manuscript  reads  as  follows  : 

"The  Agamemnon  was  cruising  near  the  coast  under 
the  orders  of  Captain  Nelson,  and  he  learnt  the  deplorable 
situation  of  the  Cardinal.  Forgetting  all  those  antipathies 
called  up  by  the  name  of  Stuart,  and  the  Cardinal  being 
an  Heir-Presumptive  to  the  British  crown.  Nelson  deter- 
mined to  assist  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  He  went  on 
shore  himself,  and  invited  him  on  board  his  ship,  and 
found  the  illustrious  unfortunate  in  rags.  The  Cardinal 
hesitated  not  to  throw  himself  on  his  generosity.  He 
was  accommodated  with  a  part  of  the  Captain's  cabin,  and 
proper  apparel  suitable  to  his  dignity  was  furnished  him. 
He  remained  on  board  seven  weeks,  during  which  period 
the  ship  was  engaged  three  times  in  action.  The  Cardinal 
walked  the  deck  with  Captain  Nelson,  quite  undismayed, 
amidst  a  scene  of  carnage  to  which  he  had  been  a  perfect 
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stranger.  As  soon  as  convenient,  Captain  Nelson  landed 
him  on  the  Austrian  territories,  forcing  upon  him  ^Tioo  to 
defray  his  expenses  to  Vienna.  The  old  man  shed  tears 
when  he  left  his  benefactor,  and  was  regretted  by  all  on 
board,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  mild  and 
unassuming  manners.  Nelson  frequently  spoke  of  him 
with  admiration,  and  said  :  "  That  man's  example  would 
almost  make  me  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  faith." 

A  short  while  afterwards,  we  are  told,  the  Cardinal  had 
a  pension  assigned  him  by  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and 
within  six  months  he  was  again  on  board  the  Agamemnon 
at  Genoa,  whither  he  had  come  especially  to  see  Nelson. 
"  In  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude  he  embraced  all  the 
officers,  and  ran  about  the  ship  shaking  hands  with  all  the 
crew.  He  repaid  his  pecuniary  obligation  to  the  Admiral, 
and  would  have  trebled  the  sum,  but  Nelson  refused  to 
allow  it.  When  leaving  the  ship,  he  presented  the 
Admiral  with  a  sword,  or  dirk,  which  is  still  preserved  at 
Trafalgar  House." 

What  the  three  occasions  were  of  Nelson's  being  under 
fire  while  Cardinal  York  was  on  board  the  Agamemnon 
it  is  hard  to  say.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Cardinal's 
presence  in  the  ship  in  any  of  Nelson's  letters,  or  any 
reference  in  the  ship's  log  to  his  being  on  board.  Nor 
is  it  clear  where  or  when  the  three  actions  took  place 
during  the  Cardinal's  stay  afloat.  No  doubt  the  Agamem- 
non wa.s  under  fire  from  the  enemy,  at  one  point  or  another 
along  the  coast,  in  various  affairs  that  Nelson's  extant 
letters  do  not  record;  one,  for  instance,  the  affair  in 
Larma  Bay,  where  the  ship  got  aground  under  fire  at 
close  range  from  a  French  battery,  and  Captain  Cockburn, 
of  the  Meleager,  coming  on  board  to  offer  assistance  in 
towing  the  Agamemnon  oft,  found  Nelson  calmly  seated 
in  his  cabin  writing  letters  until  his  own  boats  should 
be  able  to  get  the  ship  afloat  again. 
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In  the  same  generous  spirit  in  which  he  acted  towards 
Cardinal  York  it  was  that  Nelson,  in  December,  1796, 
some  six  months  after  he  left  the  Agamemnon,  dealt  with 
another  member  of  the  former  Royal  House  of  England. 
That  was  Don  Jacobo  Stuart,  then  serving  in  the  Spanish 
Navy,  the  Captain  of  the  frigate  Sabina,  who  was  taken, 
after  a  ship-to-ship  fight,  by  the  Minerve,  on  board  which 
frigate  Nelson  w-as  temporarily  flying  his  Commodore's 
pennant.  "  A  descendant  from  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  son 
of  James  II.,  was  my  brave  opponent;  for  which  I  have 
returned  him  his  sword,  and  sent  him  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  Spain.  I  felt  it  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  my 
country,  and  I  always  act  as  I  feel  right,  without  regard 
to  custom."  So  Nelson  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters 
home. 

He  added  this  in  another  letter,  going  into  details  in 
his  chivalrous  record  of  the  brilliant  fight  his  gallant 
antagonist  made :  "  When  I  hailed  the  Don,  and  told  him 
'  This  is  an  English  frigate,'  and  demanded  his  surrender 
or  I  would  fire  into  him,  his  answer  was  noble,  and  such 
as  became  the  illustrious  family  from  which  he  is  de- 
scended :  '  This  is  a  Spanish  frigate,  and  you  may  begin 
as  soon  as  you  please  !'  I  have  no  idea  of  a  closer  or 
sharper  battle ;  the  force  to  a  gun  the  same,  and  nearly 
the  same  number  of  men,  we  having  250.  I  asked  him 
several  times  to  surrender  during  the  action,  but  his 
answer  was  :  *  No,  sir ;  not  whilst  I  have  the  means  of 
fighting  left.'  When  only  himself  of  all  the  officers  were 
left  alive,  he  hailed,  and  said  he  could  fight  no  more,  and 
begged  I  would  stop  firing." 

The  autumn  campaign  on  the  Riviera  ended  after  the 
Battle  of  Loano.  Over,  too,  very  nearly  were  the 
Agamemnon''s  capabilities  for  active  service  during  that 
commission.  Nelson,  though,  with  the  exertions  of  his 
indefatigable    Portuguese    boatswain,    Mr.    Joseph    King, 
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managed  to  make  the  worn-out  ship  last  for  yet  one  more 
cruise. 

Going  into  dock  at  Leghorn  during  December,  for  a 
refit  that  took  five  weeks'  hard  work  to  get  through,  it 
was  found  possible  to  patch  up  the  Agamemnon,  and 
make  her  strained  and  battered  timbers  hold  together  for 
a  few  months  more  at  sea.  Once  already  since  she  left 
England  her  shot-scarred  and  bullet-pitted  masts  and  spars 
had  had  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  masts  and  spars.  Now 
again  the  Agamemnon  had  to  be  rerigged  entirely,  and  in 
addition  the  ship's  body  had  to  be  frapped  tightly  with 
cables  passed  under  the  keel  and  strapped  round  the  hull, 
so  as  to  make  the  strained  frame-timbers  hold  together. 
When,  at  length,  in  the  following  August,  Nelson's  much- 
battered  man-of-war  arrived  at  Chatham  Dockyard,  the 
officers  of  the  Yard,  we  are  told,  were  all  astonishment  at 
her  state:  "There  was  not  a  mast,  yard,  sail,  nor  any 
part  of  the  rigging,  but  was  obliged  to  be  repaired  owing 
to  the  shot  she  had  received." 

Work  at  sea  began  again  for  the  Agamemnons  in  the 
third  week  of  the  new  year. 

First  came  their  introduction  to  their  newly-arrived 
Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  John  Jervis,  the  "  Man  of  the 
Hour"  for  the  British  Navy. 

Great  leader  as  was  Hood,  Jervis  was  a  greater  leader. 
There  was  an  end  now  for  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  of  rois 
faineant  such  as  Hotham  had  been  and  Hyde  Parker — 
Nelson's  future  titular  chief  at  Copenhagen — who  for  a 
few  weeks  was  in  charge  as  Hotham's  successor  until 
Jervis  came  out. 

Already,  indeed,  the  main  fleet  had  learned  something 
of  the  quality  of  their  new  overlord.  Sir  John  Jervis 
took  over  the  command  in  St.  Fiorenzo  Bay,  where  the 
fleet  was  lying  at  anchor.  "  Before  the  smoke  of  the 
salute   to    the    Commander-in-Chief  had    blown    off,  the 
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signal  to  unmoor  flew,"  as  an  eyewitness  describes,  who 
was  looking  on  when  the  frigate  Lively,  with  Jervis  on 
board,  rounded-to  at  the  head  of  the  starboard  line. 
Before  nightfall  the  whole  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  take 
up  the  close  blockade  of  Toulon,  and  established  a  watch 
on  the  harbour  that  never  ceased  for  eight  months  on  end. 

Jervis's  appearance  in  force  off  Toulon,  it  may  be 
added,  totally  unexpected  by  the  enemy  as  it  was,  para- 
lyzed their  activities  for  the  time,  and  stopped  a  bold 
move  that  the  French  had  in  view.  Believing  Hotham  to 
be  still  in  command,  a  great  French  military  expedition  had 
been  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  the  Papal  States,  and 
was  about  to  sail  across  to  Civita  Vecchia,  escorted  by  the 
Toulon  ships.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  British 
fleet  off  Toulon  put  an  end  to  the  project  once  for  all ; 
the  men-of-war  were  dismantled  for  the  winter,  and  the 
soldiers  sent  back  to  rejoin  the  army  on  the  Riviera. 

Nelson  met  his  new  chief  for  the  first  time  at  Leghorn, 
when  Jervis  and  part  of  the  fleet  came  there,  escorting  a 
large  convoy  of  merchantmen  and  store-ships  just  arrived 
from  England.  That  was  on  January  17,  the  day  before 
the  Agamemnon  sailed.  At  the  first  interview  the  men 
understood  one  another. 

Nelson  was  confirmed  in  his  independent  command, 
and,  with  his  squadron  reinforced  to  efficient  strength, 
was  detached  to  carry  on  his  work  of  harassing  the  French 
coast  between  Toulon  and  Vado  Bay,  preventing  the 
transport  of  supplies  by  sea  to  the  French  army,  then 
halted  in  its  winter  camps  along  the  Riviera. 

Within  ten  days  the  flying  squadron  was  at  its  work  of 
cutting  out  store-ships  and  exchanging  shots  with  the 
shore  batteries.  Then,  one  day  in  February,  Nelson  took 
his  Agamemnons  for  the  second  time  into  Toulon,  sailing 
into  the  harbour  under  fire  and  counting  the  ships  at 
their    moorings ;    examining    with    his    own    eyes   their 
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readiness  for  sea.  "  Two  batteries  from  the  shore,"  said 
he,  "opened  their  fire  upon  us  ;  many  shot  went  over,  but 
none  struck  us."  He  repeated  the  enterprise  in  March, 
reporting  to  the  Admiral  the  enemy's  exact  numbers  as 
seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  and  that  most  of  the  French 
ships  appeared  now  so  far  advanced  that  they  would  be 
able  to  put  to  sea  in  a  fortnight.  On  the  previous  occa- 
sion he  had  reported  them  as  not  likely  to  be  out  of  port 
under  a  month. 

On  getting  Nelson's  second  report,  Jervis  tightened  his 
grip  on  Toulon,  and  set  on  foot  a  close  blockade,  with  the 
fleet  cruising  within  sight  of  the  harbour,  which  he  never 
relaxed  by  day  or  night  until  the  end  of  the  following 
autumn,  keeping  his  ships  at  sea  all  the  time.  Water  and 
provisions  were  taken  on  board  every  few  days  from  com- 
missariat-transports, sent  regularly  to  the  fleet  from 
St.  Fiorenzo,  the  transports  as  they  arrived  being  made 
fast  close  astern  of  each  man-of-war  in  turn,  which 
supplied  herself  and  then  passed  on  the  vessel  to  the  next 
ship  on  the  list,  and  so  from  one  to  another  until  the 
transport's  hold  had  been  cleared  bare.  In  that  way  the 
fleet  was  kept  supplied  while  they  cruised. 

Nor,  apparently,  was  it  such  a  hard  time  for  some 
people  on  board  some  of  the  ships.  Says  a  young  officer 
of  Jervis's  flagship,  the  Victory,  in  a  letter,  describing 
their  life  :  "  We  live  very  happily.  We  had  a  dance  last 
night  in  the  gunroom  (where  we  mess).  We  began  at 
eight,  and  left  off  at  ten.  We  all  stripped  off  our  coats 
and  waistcoats  and  shirts,  and  kept  on  only  our  trousers 
.  .  .  We  have  hot  rolls  for  breakfast,  and  eggs,  and  fresh 
beef  for  dinner.  Our  grub  and  water  are  brought  off  by 
the  transports  from  Corsica  every  fortnight.  We  go  so  near 
the  land  that  the  French  fire  at  us,  and  have  killed  some 
few  of  the  Britannia's  and  Goliath's  men.  They  wounded 
the  Zealous'  bowsprit,  but  did  no  damage  to  signify." 
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Sir  John  Jervis,  reporting  to  the  Admiralty  in  February 
on  the  services  of  the  Captain  of  the  Agamemnon,  used 
these  words  :  "  Captain  Nelson,  whose  zeal,  activity,  and 
enterprise  cannot  be  surpassed.  ...  I  have  only  to 
lament  the  want  of  means  to  give  him  the  command  of  a 
squadron  equal  to  his  merit." 

As  soon  as  the  Austrian  army  advanced  again  to  the 
Riviera,  said  Jervis  in  an  interview  with  Nelson,  he  would 
co-operate  with  it  actively.  Nelson  conveyed  the  message 
to  the  Austrian  head-quarters  through  the  British  Minister 
at  Turin.  He  had  it  direct  from  the  Admiral,  he  wrote, 
that  "  nothing  would  be  wanting  on  his  part  towards  an 
effective  co-operation,  and  that  Sir  John  would  come  to 
Vado  for  the  concerting  of  plans  with  the  Austrians. 
Vado,"  added  Nelson,  **  should  be  taken  at  once,  before 
the  French  advance  in  force." 

Nelson  wrote  also  on  his  own  account  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Austrian  army  reached  the  Riviera,  it  would  find  his 
squadron  there  ready  to  help  them  by  night  and  day. 
"  At  whatever  part  of  the  coast  the  army  comes,  whether 
the  anchorage  is  good  or  bad,  I  am  determined  to  risk 
every  ship  rather  than  the  army  should  be  annoyed  by  a 
single  gunboat." 

There  was  more  than  a  new  Admiral  in  command  of  the 
British  fleet. 

De  Vins  was  dead,  and  a  new  General  of  great  reputation 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army  now — the  Freiherr 
von  Beaulieu,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Maria  Teresa, 
a  veteran  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which,  as  a  Colonel 
on  the  staff  of  Frederick  the  Great's  celebrated  antagonist, 
Marshal  Daun,  he  had  won  distinction  at  Kolin,  Hoch- 
kirch,  and  Maxen. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  General  had  also  been 
appointed  as  the  head  of  the  French  "  Army  of  Italy  " — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  or  "  General  Bonaparte,"  as  he  was 
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then  styled,  now  about  to  open  his  career  with  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his  great  campaigns. 
Napoleon's  generalship,  as  things  turned  out,  was  to 
make  all  the  difference  to  Nelson, 

The  Agamemnons  had  not  long  to  wait  before  they 
learned  how  events  were  to  shape  in  the  new  campaign. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  Savona,  the  French  head-quarters, 
on  April  9,  direct  from  Paris.  General  Beaulieu,  who  had 
reached  the  Riviera  with  an  Austrian  army,  nearly  40,000 
strong,  some  ten  days  earlier,  made  his  first  move  on  the 
loth,  advancing  on  Savona  and  the  passes  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  to  the  north. 

He  proposed  at  the  outset  to  surprise  the  French 
advance-guard  at  Voltri  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of 
the  nth,  arranging  for  the  Agamemnon  to  assist  by 
bombarding  the  French  out  of  the  town  during  the  battle, 
while  Nelson's  frigates  took  post,  ranged  at  intervals 
beyond,  close  inshore,  so  as  to  sweep  with  their  guns  the 
only  road  along  which  the  enemy's  troops  at  Voltri 
could  retreat.  Nelson  duly  carried  out  his  part  of  the 
programme.  He  waited  in  Genoa  Harbour,  quietly  at 
anchor,  until  after  dark.  Then  he  sailed  secretly,  and  before 
ten  o'clock  was  at  his  post.  He  brought-to  the  Agamemnon, 
with  only  her  kedge  anchor  down  and  the  sails  clewed  up 
ready  for  an  early  move  forward  at  the  appointed  hour, 
within  a  mile  of  the  Austrian  camp  fires,  which  were 
plainly  seen  from  the  ship.  "  My  movements,"  reported 
Nelson,  "  I  kept  secret,  and  after  the  shutting  of  the 
gates  weighed  the  squadron  from  Genoa  ;  and  at  half-past 
nine  I  anchored  within  half  gun-shot  of  the  Austrian 
army,  sending  the  Diadem  and  Blanche  to  anchor  between 
Voltri  and  Savona. 

"  But,"  Nelson  had  to  add  with  bitter  regret,  "  the 
French  were  aware  of  their  perilous  situation  and  passed 
our  ships  in  the  night.  ,  .  .    Had  the  Austrians  kept  back, 
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very  few  of  the  French  could  have  escaped."  Austrian 
blundering  spoiled  the  carefully  laid  plan,  and  enabled  the 
French  in  that  neighbourhood  to  escape  out  of  the  trap. 
A  rashly  opened  skirmish  with  a  French  outpost  on  the 
previous  afternoon  had  given  the  French  General  warning 
of  Beaulieu's  proximity,  after  which  the  enemy,  a  division 
of  6,000  men,  hastily  retreated  under  cover  of  darkness 
and  joined  their  main  army. 

No  second  opportunity  was  given  to  the  Austrians. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  Bonaparte  struck  back.  Blow 
after  blow  fell  on  the  Austrians  with  lightning  rapidity  and 
overwhelming  effect.  It  was  on  Sunday  night  that  Nelson 
took  post  in  sight  of  Voltri  with  10,000  Austrians  encamped 
close  to  him  on  shore.  By  the  Saturday  following,  all  that 
was  left  of  Beaulieu's  whole  army  of  40,000  men,  cut 
in  two  and  beaten  in  the  centre  and  on  either  flank 
on  three  successive  days — in  the  three  great  battles  of 
Montenotte,  Dego,  and  Millesimo — with  its  camps  and 
cannon  captured,  and  leaving  thousands  of  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  was  hustling  in  a  disorderly, 
panic-stricken  mob  through  the  passes  of  the  Apennines ; 
its  Generals  hoping  against  hope  to  be  able  to  rally  and 
make  a  stand  near  Milan. 

A  terrible  week  of  anxiety  and  excitement  was  that  on 
board  the  Agamemnon.  Nelson,  who  had  returned  to 
Genoa  on  the  15th,  could  get  no  reliable  news  of  what  was 
happening.  The  Austrian  troops  near  the  coast  had 
fallen  back  into  the  mountains  at  the  outset,  during  the 
previous  Monday  night  and  Tuesday,  to  support  their 
comrades  already  threatened  at  Montenotte.  All  sorts  of 
wild  rumours  were  current  in  Genoa.  First  came  one 
story ;  two  hours  later  its  contradiction.  The  Austrians 
had  defeated  the  French.  Then  they  had  been  repulsed. 
Then  they  had  won  at  some  points,  but  had  been  driven 
back  elsewhere.     The  French  agents  in  Genoa  spread  the 
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most  alarming  reports,  which  the  Austrian  Minister  to 
the  Doge's  Court,  in  reply  to  Nelson's  inquiries,  would 
neither  affirm  nor  deny.  In  the  end  the  French  version 
proved  to  be  only  too  well  founded.  On  the  19th,  Nelson 
knew  the  worst  for  certain.  "  I  am  full  of  sorrow  and 
amazement  at  what  has  passed,"  he  wrote.  "  It  seems  by 
land  the  French  are  invincible." 

To  render  what  aid  he  could  to  the  Austrian  army, 
Admiral  Jervis  had,  during  the  week,  come  close  in  off 
Vado  with  a  squadron  of  ships  from  off  Toulon ;  only  to 
find  French  troops  with  artillery  in  full  possession,  and  see 
a  large  French  ammunition  convoy  steal  along  the  coast 
and  get  round  into  the  bay,  to  windward  of  him,  and  so 
near  the  rocky  shore  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  them 
without  serious  risk  to  his  ships. 

One  of  Nelson's  captains,  whose  frigate  had  been  off 
Vado  on  the  day  the  French  seized  the  place,  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  taken  prisoner.  He  had  gone  on  shore 
early  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  defend  the  town ;  only 
to  find  the  last  Austrians  of  the  garrison  hurrying  away. 
The  Captain,  as  Nelson  wrote,  "  was  very  near  being  taken 
by  a  party  of  French  cavalry." 

At  least  though,  even  after  the  catastrophe  to  the 
Austrian  army,  something  might  be  done  towards  imped- 
ing the  enemy  in  their  general  advance  into  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  by  harassing  their  line  of  communications  along 
the  coast  road.  So  Jervis  thought,  and  to  that  Nelson 
next  turned  his  energies.  The  Agamemnons  did  their 
best,  assisted  by  their  consorts  in  the  squadron ;  but  the 
duty  was  an  almost  impossible  one  to  perform,  owing 
to  the  coasting  vessels,  as  before,  sailing  mostly  under 
neutral  flags,  which  Nelson  was  prohibited  from  interfering 
with. 

Nearly  every  vessel  that  was  chased  hoisted  Genoese 
colours,    to    pass    as    harmless    traders    carrying    local 
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merchandise.  "  The  French,"  wrote  Nelson  impatiently 
one  day,  "  have  no  occasion  to  send  provisions  from 
France.  The  coasts  are  covered  with  Genoese  vessels 
with  corn,  wine,  hay,  etc.,  for  places  on  the  coast,  and 
they  know  I  have  no  power  to  stop  the  trade  with  the 
towns.  I  this  day  saw  no  less  than  45  Genoese  vessels, 
all  laden,  passing  along  the  coast.     What  can  I  do  ?" 

The  nature  of  the  shore,  further,  was  all  in  favour 
of  small  vessels  creeping  along  out  of  reach  of  the  men-of- 
war.  As  Admiral  Jervis  himself  put  it,  in  a  report  to  the 
Admiralty  embodying  Nelson's  complaints  :  "With  respect 
to  the  enemy's  convoys  of  ammunition  and  stores,  they 
may  be  impeded  a  little  on  their  passage,  but  not  prevented 
from  getting  to  Vado,  even  if  the  line-of-battle  ships  were 
placed  from  headland  to  headland." 

Day  after  day  in  that  last  week  of  April,  and  throughout 
May,  the  boats  of  the  squadron — their  men  armed  with 
cutlasses,  pistols,  and  muskets — were  actively  employed  in 
chasing  suspected  vessels,  or  in  fights  with  French  gun- 
boats and  shore  batteries ;  the  chases  but  too  often, 
unfortunately,  resulting  in  the  overhauled  vessels  at  the 
last  moment  producing  Genoese  or  other  neutral  papers, 
and  having  in  consequence  to  be  liberated.  In  one  affair 
with  the  batteries,  one  of  Nelson's  frigates  was  set  on  fire 
by  a  red-hot  shot.  The  Genoese  shore  batteries,  for  the 
most  part  built  in  front  of  the  coast  towns,  gave  Nelson 
continual  trouble.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  in 
French  hands,  and  their  fire  had  to  be  returned  ;  but 
Nelson  tried  to  spare  the  houses  from  damage  as  much  as 
he  could.  "  I  never  have,"  wrote  Nelson,  "  nor  ever  will, 
fire  the  first  shot ;  but  if  shot  are  fired  I  will  do  my  utmost 
to  destroy  the  battery  firing  at  the  English  flag."  The 
weather  throughout  the  time  made  the  Service  unusually 
trying;  "extraordinary  weather,"  "Nelson  called  it, 
"  fogs,  heavy  swells,  and  calms."     The  Agamemnons  in 
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their  boats  had  also  brushes  now  and  again  with  French 
soldiers  along  the  coast — once  with  a  French  cavalry 
regiment.  They  "  harassed  the  enemy's  troops  very  much. 
Field-pieces,  etc.,  are  drawn  out  on  our  standing  inshore." 

Three  boat  affairs  with  French  convoys  were  specially 
reported  by  Nelson.  In  speaking  of  them,  he  said  this  : 
"  The  boats'  conduct  and  gallantry  could  not  on  any 
occasion  have  been  exceeded,  and  I  wish  fully  to  express 
the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  gallantry  of  every  officer  and 
man  engaged." 

The  first  affair  took  place  on  April  25,  in  front  of  the 
batteries  the  French  had  just  completed  near  Loano. 
"  Our  little  business  at  Loano,"  Nelson  called  it.  He 
had  heard  that  a  convoy  of  twenty-two  sail,  carrying 
military  stores,  had  just  put  in  at  Loano,  and  hastened  to 
the  place,  having  with  him,  in  addition  to  the  Agamemnon, 
the  Diadan,  a  sixty-four-gun  ship  Jervis  had  placed  under 
his  orders,  and  the  Meleager  and  Petrel  sloop.  To  Nelson's 
disappointment  only  four  French  vessels  were  there,  but 
he  attacked  at  once,  first  cannonading  and  mastering  the 
fire  from  the  shore  batteries.  Then  five  boats  were  sent 
in  at  the  French  transports  :  three  from  the  Agamemnon, 
under  Lieutenants  Suckling,  Noble,  and  Compton,  and 
one  each  from  the  Meleager  (Lieutenant  Culverhouse)  and 
Diadem  (Lieutenant  Ryder).  After  a  sharp  musketry  fight 
with  French  soldiers,  who  fired  from  close  to  the  water's 
edge — all  four  vessels  were  lying  aground  a  few  yards 
from  the  shore — the  transports  were  boarded  and  brought 
off.  One  of  them  was  a  bombard,  with  eight  heavy  guns 
and  twelve  swivels  mounted.  On  board  the  others  were 
found  chests  of  muskets  and  barrels  of  powder  and  army 
provisions;  also  a  number  of  cannon,  intended  for  the 
armament  of  a  coast  battery  elsewhere.  Among  the 
Agamemnon's  casualties  was  Lieutenant  Noble,  "a  most 
gallant  and  worthy  officer,"  Nelson  calls  him,  who  had 
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recently  returned  from  his  captivity  in  France.  He 
received  a  dangerous  bullet  wound  in  the  throat,  which 
was  believed  for  some  time  to  be  mortal.  But,  happily, 
after  lying  between  life  and  death  for  some  days,  Lieutenant 
Noble  recovered  ;  to  be  again  wounded  in  the  fight  with 
Don  Jacobo  Stuart — for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  since 
coming  under  Nelson's  command. 

On  the  night  of  May  8,  the  boats,  manned  and  armed, 
rowed  in  silently  and  boarded  and  carried  off  five  vessels 
from  under  the  fort  of  Finale,  with  which  some  of  the 
squadron  had  exchanged  shots  that  afternoon,  and  where 
the  French  gunners  set  the  Blanche  on  fire  with  a  red-hot 
shot.  The  French  Commandant,  apparently,  was  slack 
in  his  guard  that  night,  for  not  a  shot  was  fired  until  the 
boats  had  carried  off  the  prizes.  To  the  general  dis- 
appointment, they  proved  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  Genoese  flag,  and  had  to  be  liberated  next  day. 

The  third  affair  was  the  sharpest  of  all,  and  produced 
a  valuable  haul,  besides  having  useful  after-results.  It 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  May  31.  The  Agamemnon 
and  squadron  were  cruising  along  the  coast,  on  the  look 
out  for  a  large  French  ammunition  convoy  reported  to  be 
on  its  way  from  Toulon,  when  six  ships  flying  French 
colours  were  sighted  running  in  under  all  sail  for  the  town 
of  Oneglia,  to  shelter  under  the  guns  of  a  fort  which  dis- 
played the  Genoese  flag.  The  squadron  was  standing  in 
to  intercept  the  vessels,  when  the  fort  opened  fire  on  the 
Agamemnon.  "  The  Tower  of  L' Arena,  which  had  Genoese 
colours  hoisted,  fired  on  His  Majesty's  colours " — so 
Nelson  reported  to  the  British  Minister  at  Genoa  in 
justification  of  the  action  that  followed. 

"  I  instantly,"  Nelson  goes  on  to  say,  "  directed  the 
squadron  to  anchor  in  L' Arena  and  take  the  French 
vessels.  In  running  in,  a  gun  went  off  from  the  Aga- 
memnon by  accident,  but  did  not,  I  believe,  go  near  the 
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shore— certainly  not  near  the  tower.  The  French  vessels 
of  war  and  the  squadron  exchanged  a  few  guns,  when  our 
boats  boarded  the  enemy  resolutely  and  took  them." 

Describing  the  affair  in  his  report  to  Sir  John  Jervis, 
Nelson  said  this :  "  At  two  p.m.  yesterday,  seeing  some 
vessels  running  along  shore  which  I  believed  to  be  French, 
and  knowing  the  great  consequence  of  intercepting  the 
cannon  and  ordnance  stores,  which  I  had  information 
were  expected  from  Toulon  to  be  landed  at  St.  Pierre 
d'Arena  for  the  siege  of  Mantua,  I  made  the  signal  for 
a  general  chase,  when  the  vessels  got  close  under  a  battery 
and  anchored.  Three  o'clock,  the  Meleager  and  Agamemnon 
anchored,  as,  soon  afterwards,  did  the  Petrel  and  Speedy. 
After  a  short  resistance  from  the  battery  and  vessels,  we 
took  possession  of  them.  It  is  impossible  I  can  do  justice 
to  the  alacrity  and  gallantry  ever  conspicuous  in  my  little 
squadron.  Our  boats  boarded  the  National  ketch  in  the 
fire  of  three  i8-pounders  and  of  one  i8-pounder  in  a  gun- 
boat. The  Blanche  and  Diadem  being  to  leeward,  the 
former  could  not  anchor  until  the  vessels  had  struck ;  but 
the  boats  of  all  the  ships  were  active  in  getting  them  off 
the  shore,  the  enemy  having  cut  their  cables  when  they 
surrendered.  The  Agamemnon's  masts,  sails,  and  riggin^' 
are  a  little  cut,  but  of  no  material  consequence." 

Not  a  shot  all  the  time  would  Nelson  allow  to  be  fired 
from  the  Agamemnon,  or  any  of  his  other  ships,  in  reply 
to  the  Genoese  fort,  although  its  guns  kept  firing  on  the 
squadron.  "During  this  contest,  to  my  astonishment," 
remonstrated  Nelson  to  the  Genoese  Government,  "the 
Tower  of  L'Arena  opened  a  fire  on  His  Majesty's  ships, 
having  their  colours  flying.  ...  I  had  every  reason  to 
expect  an  exact  neutrality,  and  not  that  the  Genoese 
fortress  would  have  assisted  the  enemies  of  England." 

Instead  of  replying  to  the  cannonade,  Nelson  sent  a  flag 
of  truce  to  the  Genoese  Governor.     "  So  far  from  return- 
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ing  the  tire  to  a  fortress  bearing  the  Genoese  flag,  and 
which  had  killed  and  wounded  several  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  fired  through  the  Agamemnon,"  set  forth 
Nelson  in  his  protest  to  the  authorities  at  Genoa,  "  I 
patiently  received  the  fire,  and  sent  a  boat,  with  an  officer 
and  a  flag,  to  ask  the  reason  of  their  firing  on  the  English 
colours,  and  that  if  the  Governor  continued  to  fire,  I 
should  most  certainly  return  it."  The  Governor  stopped 
the  cannonade  and  apologized,  sending  back  word  that, 
to  quote  Nelson  again,  "he  should  fire  no  more,  and 
hoped  I  would  not  fire  on  the  fortress  or  the  town ;  which 
I  did  not,  although  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  continued  to 
be  kept  up  on  our  boats  from  the  houses,  and  which  it  was 
within  my  power  to  have  destroyed  in  ten  minutes." 

The  prizes  proved  a  most  important  capture.  Two 
were  war  vessels,  one  mounting  three  i8-pounders  and 
four  swivels,  and  being  manned  by  sixty  men ;  the  other, 
a  gunboat,  carrying  one  i8-pounder,  four  swivels,  and 
thirty  men.  The  four  transports  were  found,  as  Nelson 
had  suspected  would  be  the  case,  to  be  laden  with  part 
of  Bonaparte's  siege-train  for  the  attack  on  Mantua,  the 
chief  Austrian  fortress  in  Italy — th  "  Citadel  of  Italy  "  it 
was  called.  On  board  them  were  a  number  of  heavy 
24-pounder  battering  guns,  large  13-inch  mortars,  gun- 
carriages,  shells,  and  a  siege-train  equipment  complete, 
and  entrenching  tools. 

**  I  took,"  said  Nelson,  "  exactly  one  quarter  of  the 
battering,  cannon,  mortars,  shells,  shot,  and  every  ord- 
nance store  intended  for  the  sigee  of  Mantua  ;  for  I  have 
an  exact  list  of  every  store  intended  for  that  siege,  sent 
for  Buona  Parti,  together  with  maps,  an  exact  return 
of  his  army  at  the  opening  of  the  camgaign,  and  such 
books  as  the  Directory  think  it  right  he  should  read  in 
his  leisure  hours." 

Of  such  importance,  in  fact,  did  the  seizure  prove  in 
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its  further  effect  that  the  attack  on  Mantua  had  to  be 
suspended  until  fresh  siege  stores  could  arrive  from 
France  —  most  timely  help  being  thereby  rendered  by 
Nelson  to  the  Austrian  army  in  the  field.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  not  availed  of,  owing  to  the  lack  of  energy  of  the 
Austrian  generals. 

A  fifth  transport,  under  Genoese  colours,  which  lay  at 
anchor  near  by,  was  overhauled  by  one  of  the  Agamem- 
non's boats,  and  found  to  be  carrying  152  Austrian 
prisoners,  taken  in  the  late  battle  at  Montenotte.  It 
came  out  that  they  had  been  made  over  to  a  Spanish  con- 
tractor for  conveyance  to  Spain,  where  they  were  to  be 
compulsorily  enrolled  in  one  of  the  foreign  regiments 
attached  to  the  Spanish  Army. 

"  Some  hours  later,"  reported  Nelson  to  Sir  John  Jervis, 
"  a  boat  came  off  from  the  shore  with  a  Genoese  Master 
and  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  papers  to  say  they  were  char- 
tered by  the  Spanish  Consul  at  Savona  to  carry  these 
troops  to  Barcelona  for  the  Swiss  Regiment.  I  have 
examined  some  of  the  Austrians,  who  say  that  they  were 
marched  by  a  guard  to  the  vessel,  and,  when  on  board, 
a  person  gave  them  thirty  sous  each,  and  told  them  they 
were  going  to  Spain,  where  they  would  find  many  of  their 
comrades.  The  men  say  it  was  against  their  inclination, 
and  that  they  wish  to  return  to  their  own  service,  or  serve 
with  the  English  until  there  is  an  opportunity.  Knowing, 
as  I  do,"  continues  Nelson,  "  that  the  French  absolutely 
sell  them  to  the  Spaniards,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
them,  to  be  returned  to  their  own  Sovereign  whenever 
opportunities  offer ;  and,  if  you  approve,  I  shall  discharge 
the  Genoese  vessel."  Added  Nelson  also:  "They  are, 
sir,  as  fine,  healthy-looking  men  as  ever  I  saw;  the  oldest 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  is  thirty-four  years  of  age. 
I  think,  until  we  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  to 
General  Beaulieu,  they  would  add  to  the  strength  of  our 
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ships — five  ships  thirty  each  ;  this  is  submitted  to  your 
better  judgment." 

The  Austrian  prisoners  rescued  by  Nelson  were,  indeed, 
as  it  would  seem  also,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  unfor- 
tunates whom  the  French  had  sold.  In  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Graham  (the  future  victor  of  Barrosa,  and  later  on  Lord 
Lynedoch),  then  acting  as  British  Commissioner  with  the 
Austrian  army,  Nelson  wrote  :  "  More  than  2,000,  these 
people  say,  have  already  been  sold.  They  were  marched 
by  a  French  guard  in  the  night  in  to  the  vessel."  "  They 
were  naked,"  Nelson  remarked  as  well,  and  had  to  be 
clothed  by  the  fleet  in  the  red  British  marines'  uniform, 
in  which  they  proceeded  to  do  duty  on  board  our  ships. 
It  was  found  impracticable  to  send  the  Austrians  back  to 
their  own  army,  and  they  volunteered  to  do  service  in 
Jervis's  fleet ;  most  of  them  fighting  on  board  our  ships  at 
St.  Vincent,  and  some  50  of  them,  after  that,  in  Nelson's 
squadron  at  the  Nile. 

The  French  tried,  some  little  time  afterwards,  it  may 
be  mentioned  by  the  way,  to  get  Nelson's  batch  of 
Austrian  prisoners  back  by  negotiation  with  Jervis 
through  two  neutral  intermediaries,  only,  however,  to 
draw  this  protest  from  the  indignant  Admiral : 

"  From  a  Swiss  dealer  in  human  flesh,  the  demand 
made  upon  me  to  deliver  up  152  grenadiers,  serving  on 
board  His  Majesty's  fleet  under  my  command,  is  natural 
enough ;  but  that  a  Spaniard,  who  is  a  noble  creature, 
should  join  in  such  a  demand,  I  must  confess  astonishes 
me ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  Chevalier 
Camano  being  ignorant  that  the  persons  in  question  were 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  last  affair  with  General  Beaulieu, 
and  are  not  deserters,  and  they  were  most  basely  sold  by 
the  French  Commissaries  in  the  Western  Riviera  of 
Genoa  to  the  vile  crimps  who  recruit  for  foreign  regiments 
in  the  service  of  Spain.    It  is  high  time  that  a  stop  should 
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be  put  to  this  abominable  traffic,  a  million  times  more 
disgraceful  than  the  African  Slave  Trade ;  and  I  trust 
the  strong  remonstrances  about  to  be  made  by  the  Court 
of  Vienna  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  will  produce  the  desired 
effect." 

Nelson  says  this  of  his  "  find,"  on  board  one  of  the  other 
transports,  of  the  war  library  specially  sent  from  Paris  for 
Bonaparte's  reading  :  "  I  have  got  the  charts  of  Italy  sent 
by  the  Directory  to  Buonaparte,  also  Maillebois'  'Wars 
in  Italy,'  Vauban's  *  Attack  and  Defence  of  Places,'  and 
Prince  Eugene's  'History' — all  sent  for  the  General.  If 
Buonaparte  is  ignorant,  the  Directory,  it  would  appear, 
wish  to  instruct  him  ;  pray  God  he  may  remain  ignorant." 

With  that  coup  the  A gamcmnon'' s  commission  under 
Nelson  terminated.  The  ship,  by  now,  was  barely  sea- 
worthy, in  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  to  keep  her  going, 
and  she  was  ordered  home  forthwith.  Nelson  turning  over 
into  the  Captain,  a  seventy -four,  whose  commanding 
officer,  Captain  T.  S.  Smith,  had  been  compelled  by 
broken  health  to  invalid  and  go  home  to  England. 

"  Had  all  my  actions  been  gazetted,"  wrote  Nelson  at 
the  close  of  his  commission  in  the  Agamemnon,  "  not  one 
fortnight  would  have  passed  during  the  whole  war  without 
a  letter  from  me."  He  only  parted  from  his  men  then 
because  he  could  not  help  himself,  in  consequence  of  the 
ship's  completely  worn-out  state.  He  had  repeatedly 
refused  the  many  offers  made  to  him  to  exchange  from 
the  Agamemnon  into  a  bigger  and  more  powerful  vessel, 
solely  because  he  would  not  leave  his  Agamemnons 
until  he  must.  "  Though  I  have  been  offered  every  74 
which  has  fallen  vacant,"  said  Nelson,  "  yet  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  part  with  a  ship's  company  with  whom 
I  have  gone  through  such  a  series  of  hard  service,  as  has 
never  before,  I  believe,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  ship." 

Most  of  his  Agamemnon  officers  Nelson  took  with  him 
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to  his  new  ship,  the  famous  Captain,  destined  to  gain 
immortal  renown  at  St.  Vincent,  thanks  to  Nelson  ;  also 
as  many  seamen  as  the  regulations  allowed  a  Captain  to 
take  with  him  on  changing  ships.  "  I  have  the  officers 
and  many  of  the  Agamemnon's  crew  with  me,"  he  wrote, 
on  settling  down  in  his  new  command,  **  and  believe  we 
can  raise  as  good  a  name  for  the  Captain  as  the  Agamem- 
non possessed." 

The  officers  who  turned  over  to  the  Captain  were  these : 
Edward  Berry  (First-Lieutenant),  Peter  Spicer,  James 
Summers,  James  Noble,  Henry  Compton.  Lieutenant 
Maurice  Suckling,  the  Agamemnon's  Third  -  Lieutenant, 
went  home  in  the  ship,  having  succeeded  to  some 
property  in  Suffolk,  which  necessitated  his  presence 
in  England  for  a  time.  Of  the  Agamemnon's  original 
officers,  Lieutenants  Hinton,  Bullen,  and  Andrews  had 
been  promoted  Commanders,  and  now  had  ships  of 
their  own.  Lieutenant  Wenman  Alison  had  gone  home, 
to  die  of  disease  contracted  on  service. 

The  First-Lieutenant  at  the  close  of  Nelson's  com- 
mission, Edward  Berry,  had  joined  in  that  capacity  in 
May,  1796,  less  than  a  month  before  Nelson  quitted  the 
Agamemnon.  Sir  John  Jervis,  who  knew  Berry's  capa- 
bilities, introduced  him  and  strongly  recommended  him 
to  Nelson.  Berry  proved  his  mettle  in  a  boat  affair  within 
a  few  days  of  coming  into  the  Agamemnon,  and  Nelson 
had  already  taken  to  him.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
devoted  of  "Nelsonians"  in  days  to  come.  As  a  Com- 
mander, and  a  "  volunteer  "  in  the  Captain,  Berry  fought 
at  Nelson's  side  at  St.  Vincent,  and  in  the  boarding 
episode  personally  helped  Nelson  across  from  the  San 
Nicolas  to  the  San  Josef.  As  a  Captain,  Berry  was  Nelson's 
Flag-Captain  at  the  Nile,  where  he  won  a  knighthood. 
He  commanded  his  own  and  Nelson's  old  ship,  the 
Agamemnon,  at  Trafalgar,  and  did  good  service  on  that 
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supreme  day.  He  lived  to  become,  in  after  years,  the  only 
naval  officer  in  possession  of  five  gold  medals  for  battle 
services  in  the  Great  War.  Lieutenants  Spicer  and  Noble 
were  both  with  Nelson  at  St.  Vincent,  where  Lieutenant 
Noble,  a  heroic  fellow  to  the  end  and  becomingly  named, 
led  the  first  boarding  party  that  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  the 
Spanish  first-rates.  Both  these  officers  also  won  promo- 
tion to  Commander  at  St.  Vincent.  Lieutenant  Summers, 
a  prot6o6  of  old  Commodore  Locker,  at  whose  suggestion 
Nelson  received  Summers  in  the  Agamemnon,  was  also  at 
St.  Vincent  with  Nelson  ;  as  was  Lieutenant  Compton, 
who,  further,  saw  service  with  Nelson  in  the  boats  of  the 
Theseus  at  Teneriffe,  and  on  board  the  Vanguard  at  the  Nile. 
Compton  and  Berry  were  the  last  of  the  "  Old  Agamem- 
non "  officers  to  do  duty  in  the  same  ship  with  Nelson. 

Midshipman  Hoste,  too,  was  with  Nelson  at  St.  Vincent 
and  at  Teneriffe,  where  the  lad  went  through  the  cruel 
experience  of  seeing  his  ardently  loved  leader  and  friend 
return  on  board  grievously  maimed.  Young  Hoste,  then 
a  junior  lieutenant  in  the  Theseus,  thus  tells  what  he  saw  : 
"At  two  (in  the  morning)  Admiral  Nelson  returned  on 
board,  being  dreadfully  wounded  in  the  right  arm  with 
a  grape-shot.  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  my  situation  when 
I  beheld  our  boat  approach  with  him,  who,  I  may  say, 
has  been  a  second  father  to  me ;  his  right  arm  dangling 
by  his  side,  while  with  the  other  he  helped  himself  to 
jump  up  the  ship's  side,  and  with  a  spirit  that  astonished 
everyone  told  the  surgeon  to  get  his  instruments  ready, 
for  he  knew  he  must  lose  his  arm,  and  the  sooner  it  was 
off  the  better.  He  underwent  the  amputation  with  the 
same  firmness  and  courage  that  have  always  marked  his 
character." 

"  His  gallantry,"  wrote  Nelson  of  Hoste,  three  days 
after  St.  Vincent,  "  never  can  be  exceeded,  and  each 
day  rivets  him  stronger  to  my  heart."     Nelson  had  also 
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previously  said  this,  one  day  on  board  the  A gamemnon  : 
"  Hoste  is  indeed  a  most  exceeding  good  boy,  and  will 
shine  in  our  service."  It  was  a  prophecy  that  was  most 
completely  fulfilled.  Hoste  became  one  of  the  finest 
captains  the  Royal  Navy  has  ever  had,  and  won  perhaps 
the  most  dashing  frigate  battle  ever  fought — the  brilliant 
victory  off  Lissa  in  1811.  He  closed  his  heroic  career  as 
a  baronet — an  honour  specially  awarded  him  for  war 
service — and  K.C.B. 

Midshipman  Nisbet  was  also  with  Nelson  at  St.  Vincent 
and  at  Teneriffe,  where  he  caught  his  wounded  stepfather 
in  his  arms,  as  Nelson,  with  his  arm  shattered,  fell  back  off 
the  mole  landing-step.  Then,  laying  him  gently  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he  bandaged  the  lacerated  blood- 
vessels with  his  silk  neckerchief;  young  Nisbet's  presence 
of  mind  and  promptitude  saving  Nelson  from  bleeding  to 
death. 

Boatswain  King  also  followed  Nelson  from  the  Agamem- 
non into  the  Captain;  as  did  the  detachment  of  the  old 
69th  Regiment  (now  the  second  battalion  of  the  Welsh 
Regiment),  who  to-day  commemorate  their  services  with 
Nelson  by  the  battle-honour  "St.  Vincent"  emblazoned 
on  their  colours.  The  detachment  had  been  doing  duty 
as  marines  on  board  the  Agamemnon  from  the  beginning 
of  Nelson's  commission.  They  joined  the  ship,  fifty-five 
strong,  with  two  officers,  at  Spithead,  on  April  29,  1793, 
and  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  trenches  before 
Bastia,  where  their  commanding  officer,  Captain-Lieu- 
tenant John  Clarke,  had  his  arm  shot  off  while  standing 
by  Nelson's  side.  Nelson  specially  took  with  him  into 
the  Captain  the  then  Commander  of  the  detachment, 
Lieutenant  Charles  Pierson,  a  faithful  follower  of  his,  an 
English-born  officer,  originally  in  the  Neapolitan  service, 
who  volunteered  at  Bastia  into  the  British  army,  and  was 
specially  taken  into  the  Agamemnon  by  Nelson. 
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Some  forty  of  the  Agamemnon's  men,  petty  officers  and 
seamen,  also  turned  over  into  the  Captain,  twenty  of  them 
the  regulation  quota  that  the  Captain  of  a  sixty-four,  when 
changing  ships,  was  permitted  to  take  with  him  from  his 
old  command,  and  the  others  additional  hands,  drafted 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Captaui's  complement.  The  entire 
crew  of  the  Agamemnon  practically  had  wanted  to  exchange 
en  bloc  with  the  Captain's  men;  but  that,  of  course,  was 
out  of  the  question.  That  Nelson  had  made  himself  the 
idol  of  all  long  since  goes,  of  course,  without  saying. 
"On  board  ship,"  as  an  officer  wrote,  "he  was  almost 
adored;  he  had  a  kind  word  for  everyone :  even  the  powder- 
monkeys  did  not  escape  his  pleasant  smile." 

Some  of  the  "  Old  Agamemnons,"  as  Nelson  always 
affectionately  called  the  men  who  were  transferred  into 
the  Captain  with  him,  were  with  him,  among  his  barge's 
crew,  at  Teneriffe  on  the  night  that  he  lost  his  arm ;  and 
also  at  St.  Vincent  among  the  boarders  who  took  the  two 
Spanish  first-rates. 

One  of  these  Old  Agamemnons  at  St.  Vincent,  as 
Nelson  tells  the  story,  came  forward,  "  taking  me  by  the 
hand  on  board  the  San  Josef,  saying  he  might  not  soon 
have  such  another  place  to  do  it  in,  and  assuring  me  he 
was  heartily  glad  to  see  me."  Two  splendid  Yorkshire 
lads,  two  brothers,  William  and  John  Kearney,  were 
among  other  Old  Agamemnons  who  stood  at  Nelson's 
side  on  board  the  Spanish  prize,  William  Fearney  being 
the  sailor  who,  as  fast  as  Nelson  received  the  swords  of 
the  surrendered  Spanish  officers,  took  them  and  held  them 
for  him,  tucking  them  up  in  a  bundle  under  his  arm. 
"On  the  quarter-deck  of  a  Spanish  first-rate,  extravagant 
as  the  story  may  seem,  did  I  receive  the  swords  of  van- 
quished Spaniards  ;  which,  as  I  received,  I  gave  to  William 
Fearney,  one  of  my  barge-men,  who  put  them  with  the 
greatest  sang-froid  under  his  arm.     I  was  surrounded  by 
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Captain  Berry,  Lieutenant  Pierson,  69th  Regiment,  John 
Sykes,  John  Thomson,  Francis  Cook,  all  Old  Agamem- 
nons,  and  several  other  brave  men,  seamen  and  soldiers." 

Of  those  just  named,  Sykes  v^as  Nelson's  coxsw^ain,  the 
magnificent  fellow  who,  in  Nelson's  celebrated  boat  en- 
counter with  the  Spanish  launches  off  Cadiz  in  the  follow- 
ing July,  saved  Nelson's  life  by  parrying  blows  aimed  at 
him.  In  the  case  of  one  blow,  Sykes  "  actually  interposed 
his  own  head  to  receive  the  full  force  of  a  Spanish  sabre, 
which,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  he  could  in  no  other  way 
prevent  from  falling  on  Nelson."  It  was  proposed,  indeed, 
to  get  Sykes  a  Lieutenant's  commission  as  soon  as  he  had 
served  sufficient  time.  "  His  manners  and  conduct  are  so 
entirely  above  his  station  that  Nature  certainly  intended 
him  for  a  gentleman,"  wrote  Nelson  of  him  ;  but  the  brave 
fellow,  just  before  his  service  was  complete,  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  while  acting  as 
gunner  of  the  Amphion  and  supervising  the  firing  of  a 
salute  one  day  as  his  ship  was  entering  Gibraltar  Harbour. 

"  Glorious  St.  Valentine  " — to  quote  the  name  given  the 
battle  by  Nelson  himself,  when,  within  sight  of  the  long- 
backed  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  Portugal,  the  British  navy 
achieved,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  "  timely  "  of  its  vic- 
tories—  might,  indeed,  bear  furthermore,  printed  in  the 
calendar  against  the  date,  these  words  :  "  The  Discovery 
of  Nelson."  Before  February  14,  1797,  Nelson,  in  spite 
of  all  he  and  his  Agamemnons  had  done,  was  an  unknown 
man — unknown  to  the  public  in  England ;  unknown  to 
the  world  at  large;  unknown  outside  the  Navy  and  the 
immediate  circle  of  his  family  and  friends — as,  indeed,  he 
himself  once  said  ;  while  also  to  those  who  knew  him,  he 
was  hardly  more  than  a  talented  and  fearless  officer,  one 
likely  to  rise  perhaps  to  high  command,  but  with  little 
better  prospects  before  him  than  had  a  dozen  other  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  hour.     After  St.  Vincent  it  was 
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that  Nelson  really  became  known ;  that  he  suddenly 
found  himself  famous,  and  all  the  world  ringing  with  his 
name.  What  he  did  on  that  Valentine's  Day  battle  led, 
as  a  fact,  to  everything  for  Nelson.  It  attracted  Royal 
notice  to  him,  and  brought  about  his  momentous  appoint- 
ment to  command  the  squadron  which  won  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile;  after  which  the  leadership  at  Trafalgar  may  be 
said  to  have  followed  for  Nelson  in  natural  sequence. 

Another  Old  Agamemnon,  John  Lovell,  one  of  those 
with  Nelson  at  St.  Vincent,  but  not  named  by  him,  was 
with  his  old  Captain  in  the  night  attack  at  Teneriffe,  and 
was  the  sailor  who,  when  Nelson  fell  with  his  arm  shattered, 
*'  having  torn  his  shirt  into  shreds,  constructed  a  sling  for 
the  wounded  arm." 

One  Old  Agamemnon  at  least,  also,  should  have  been 
with  Nelson  on  board  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar — Tom 
Allen,  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  a  seaman  on  board  the  Aga- 
memnon  whom  Nelson  had  made  his  personal  attendant. 
In  action  in  the  Agamemnon  he  fought  at  one  of  the  upper- 
deck  guns,  and  he  always  claimed  further  to  have  been 
one  of  the  men  who  were  at  Nelson's  side  when  boarding 
the  Spanish  ships  at  St.  Vincent.  Tom  Allen  was  with 
Nelson  at  both  the  Nile  and  Copenhagen.  At  the  Nile, 
as  Tom  contended  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  he  prevented 
Nelson  from  going  on  deck  for  the  battle  dressed  in  a 
gleaming  brand-new  full-dress  uniform,  which,  the  old 
sailor  used  to  say,  would  certainly  have  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy's  musketry  on  Nelson.  With  great 
difficulty,  said  Allen,  he  induced  Nelson  to  keep  on  his  old 
everyday  uniform  with  its  dull  and  faded  gold  lace.  Tom 
just  missed  accompanying  Nelson  to  Trafalgar,  to  his 
lifelong  regret.  Plad  he  been  there,  he  would  say,  he 
would  again  never  have  allowed  Nelson  to  put  on  his  coat 
with  the  embroidered  stars  which  Nelson  was  wearing 
when  the  French  bullet  struck  him  down.     Tom  Allen 
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was  at  home  at  Burnham  Thorpe  when  Nelson  received 
at  Merton  the  news  that  sent  him  to  Trafalgar.  He  was 
written  to,  and  directed  to  join  Nelson  at  once ;  but  Tom 
had  just  been  married  and  was  having  his  honeymoon. 
He  delayed  starting  in  consequence,  and  reached  Ports- 
mouth twenty-four  hours  after  the  Victory  had  sailed.  A 
passage  out  had  been  bespoken  for  him  in  a  frigate,  but  at 
the  last  moment  the  thought  of  his  newly-married  wife 
apparently  held  Tom  back,  and  he  returned  instead  to 
Burnham  Thorpe.  Thanks  to  Captain  Hardy's  compas- 
sionate offices  in  later  years,  Tom  Allen,  who  had  fallen 
on  evil  times  and  was  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  was  found 
a  special  berth  among  the  pensioners  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  where  he  ended  his  days  with  his  wife  in  comfort. 
A  memorial  stone  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Hardy 
when  Governor  at  Greenwich. 

Some  others  of  Nelson's  Agamemnons  at  Bastia  and 
Calvi  would  seem  to  have  continued  in  the  old  ship  in 
after  years,  throughout  her  various  commissions,  to  the 
very  end.  A  number  of  them  were  on  board,  indeed,  on 
that  last  tragic  day  which  sealed  the  doom  of  their  old 
Captain's  dearly  loved  ship,  in  June,  1809,  when  Nelson's 
Agamemnon  came  to  her  end,  wrecked  on  a  sandbank  off 
Maldonado  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

An  elderly  officer,  Captain  Jonas  Rose,  who,  too,  had 
served  under  Nelson's  orders  on  board  a  frigate  at  Copen- 
hagen, was  then  in  command.  His  last  farewell  to  the 
Agamemnons  makes,  perhaps,  as  pathetic  a  scene  in  its 
way  as  a  man-of-war's  quarter-deck  ever  witnessed. 

It  was  found  hopeless  to  save  the  ship,  and  orders  were 
given  that  she  was  to  be  abandoned  and  left  to  break  up. 

Captain  Rose,  looking — as  well  he  might,  for  his  career 
also  was  wrecked  for  ever — utterly  cast  down  and  broken, 
was  standing  on  the  starboard  poop-ladder  when  the  men 
were  reported   ready  to   leave.     "  Send  every  soul  aft," 
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replied  poor  old  Jonas  sadly.  The  men  came,  kit-bags 
and  hammocks  in  hand,  their  faces,  so  we  are  told,  as 
gloomy  and  dejected  as  that  of  their  Captain. 

"  The  dead  silence,"  as  an  officer  present  relates,  "  was 
broken  only  by  the  moaning  of  the  wind  and  the  mournful 
splash  of  the  waters  in  the  hold,  with  the  groaning  of  the 
vessel  as  she  swayed  with  the  swell.  The  rats,  squeaking 
and  gibbering,  could  be  seen  struggling  through  the 
water  in  black  patches,  swimming  for  life  away  from  the 
ship  to  Goretta  Beach.  Poor  old  Rose,  with  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion  and  faltering,  tried  to  bid  his 
crew  farewell.  He  began  by  recalling  the  past  glories 
of  the  stricken  ship,  '  the  days  and  deeds  of  old  with 
Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  glorious  victory  of 
Trafalgar.'  Then  he  bade  all  continue  to  do  their  duty  as 
men,  and  after  that  was  proceeding  in  broken  accents,  and 
almost  inaudible,  to  allude  again  to  '  this  old  ship  that  we 
must  now  quit,'  when  he  broke  down  altogether.  The 
poor  old  officer  was  only  able  to  add,  in  a  choking 
voice,  '  Good-bye,  Agamemnons.  May  God  bless  you  all ! 
Agamemnons,  good-bye!" 

"  A  few  hats  were  raised  as  if  to  cheer,"  says  our  eye- 
witness of  the  trying  scene,  "  but  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
and  then  the  lifted  hands  dropped  listlessly  back  again, 
while  from  many  eyes  in  which  no  tear  had  been  ever 
seen  tears  now  welled  up  freely.  For  some  moments 
after  Captain  Rose  had  ceased,  not  a  man  stirred  ;  all 
seemed  spellbound,  overcome  by  grief.  At  last  George 
Gold  ring,  a  veteran  boatswain's  mate,  who  as  a  powder- 
monkey  had  fought  on  board  the  Agamemnon  with  Nelson, 
stepped  forward  to  reply,  as  spokesman  for  the  ship's 
company.  *  God  bless  your  honour,'  he  began,  *  where- 
soever you  may  be '     But  the  old  sailor,  too,  stopped 

short  in  his  turn,  breaking  down  as  he  went  on  to  speak 
of  this  *  ould  craft  in  which  many  of  us  has  served  all 
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through  the  war,'  He  could  say  no  more,  ending  with  a 
mournful  shake  of  the  head  as  he  brushed  his  rough  hand 
across  his  eyes,  and  drew  back  among  his  shipmates." 

Silently,  after  that,  all  passed  over  the  side,  and  half 
an  hour  later,  as  the  shades  of  evening  fell.  Nelson's 
Agamemnon  lay  deserted — a  doomed  hulk.  She  was 
afterwards  dismantled  of  her  spars,  and  then  left  to  settle 
down  in  the  sand,  or  break  up  as  she  lay.  Such  was  the 
last  hour  of  Nelson's  dearly-loved  Agamemnon. 
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On  THAT  Wednesday  Afternoon 

AT  last  the  long  and  weary  chase  was  over.  From 
one  end  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  the  other, 
Nelson  had  been  hunting  for  the  enemy  for  the 
past  eight  weeks.  Week  after  week,  ever  since  June  7, 
the  search  had  been  in  vain.  The  smartest  squadron  of 
men-of-war  that  the  old  British  Navy  ever  had  at  sea 
had  been  baffled  at  every  point.  From  off  Toulon,  round 
6  81 
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Corsica  to  Naples  Bay,  thence  towards  Malta  and  on  to 
Alexandria,  back  after  that  along  the  Syrian  coast  to 
Syracuse  for  fresh  provisions,  and  eastward  once  more 
to  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  by  Crete  to  Alexandria — so 
the  fruitless,  toilsome  quest  had  shaped. 

All  the  time,  too,  they  knew  that  the  huge  French 
expedition  must  be  somewhere  within  reach  in  those 
waters.  At  Naples  they  heard  that  the  enemy  they  were 
seeking  was  off  Malta  and  attacking  the  island  fortress  of 
Valetta,  Then,  that  the  enemy,  after  making  themselves 
masters  of  all  Malta,  had  gone  off,  steering  to  the  east. 
After  that  all  trace  of  the  French  had  been  lost  until 
within  the  previous  four  days,  when  Nelson — at  last — got 
definite  news  of  the  enemy's  whereabouts. 

A  short  while  before,  one  day  at  sea,  a  French  ship's 
lifebuoy,  with  a  little  tricolour  pennon  attached,  and  bear- 
ing painted  on  it  Artemise,  the  name  of  a  frigate  known 
to  be  with  the  French  fleet,  had  been  picked  up  by  the 
Swiftsure,  and  carried  to  the  eager  Nelson  on  board  his 
flagship,  the  Vanguard.  That  served  to  revive  the  hopes 
of  all,  but  the  discovery  had  led  to  nothing.  It  was  off 
the  coast  of  the  Morea,  in  the  eighth  week  of  the  cruise, 
that  the  first  intelligence  of  real  value  came  to  hand. 
The  Turkish  Bey  in  charge  of  the  garrison  at  Coron,  in 
the  Morea,  informed  Captain  Troubridge,  of  the  Ctdloden, 
who  had  been  sent  into  the  port  to  make  inquiries,  that 
the  French  had  been  sighted  passing  Crete,  heading  to 
the  south-east,  undoubtedly  making  their  way  to  Egypt. 
That  news  was  obtained  on  July  28.  Four  days  later  the 
goal  was  reached. 

The  coast  of  Egypt  came  in  sight  during  the  morning 
of  August  I.  The  minarets  of  Alexandria  were  in  view  a 
few  minutes  after  noon.  Two  and  a  half  hours  later,  the 
mystery  of  the  French  expedition  had  been  solved.  The 
enemy's  fleet  was  discovered  at  anchor  near  the  western 
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month  of  the  Nile.  The  French  were  within  Nelson's 
reach  at  last. 

One  and  all  in  the  British  squadron  were  on  tenter- 
hooks of  excitement  throughout  that  Wednesday  forenoon 
— on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  All  were  eager  and  ex- 
cited with  high  hopes.  Nelson  himself  was  among  the 
most  excited.  All  that  morning  the  Admiral,  we  are  told, 
was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety ;  now  restlessly  pacing  the 
quarter-deck,  now  hurrying  up  to  the  poop  to  clap  his 
telescope  to  his  eye — ever  and  again  watching  the  mast- 
heads of  the  two  leading  ships,  which  were  keeping  a 
little  ahead  of  the  rest,  on  the  look  out. 

All  through  the  forenoon  the  low  Egyptian  coast  had 
been  showing  up  more  and  more  distinctly  on  the  horizon 
ahead.  Eight  bells  struck,  twelve  o'clock,  noon  ;  and  a 
few  minutes  after  that  could  be  dimly  discerned,  rising 
above  the  sea-line  afar,  Pompey's  Pillar  and  the  loftiest 
minarets  of  Alexandria.  It  was  the  second  time  that  the 
squadron  had  seen  them  in  that  cruise.  Would  it  be  now 
as  it  had  been  on  the  first  occasion  ?  At  their  former 
visit  Alexandria  Harbour  had  been  absolutely  empty,  bare 
of  shipping  except  for  a  single  Turkish  man-of-war  and  a 
few  small  craft — Egyptian  coasters  and  fishing-boats. 

No,  it  was  not  like  that  now. 

Alexandria  Harbour  this  time  could  be  seen  to  be 
crammed  with  big  vessels  :  a  forest  of  masts  filled  the 
port,  belonging  to  a  huge  crowd  of  ships  all  closely  packed 
together.  The  nationality  of  the  great  assemblage  of 
vessels  was  disclosed  not  many  minutes  later.  The 
French  tricolour  could  be  made  out  at  the  mast-heads  of 
the  vessels  everywhere,  and  also  flying  on  the  city  walls. 

All  held  their  breath  on  board  the  British  squadron. 
Where  were  the  fighting  ships  of  the  French  fleet ;  where 
were  Bonaparte's  men-of-war  ?  That  was  the  question  all 
asked  themselves.     Every  telescope  was  kept  pointed  at 
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the  mast-head  of  the  leading  British  ship,  Captain  Samuel 
Hood's  Zealous,  which,  with  another  seventy-four,  the 
Goliath,  close  at  hand,  was  in  advance  of  all  and  nearest 
to  the  enemy. 

The  answer  came  from  Zealous  in  due  course.  Three 
little  balls  of  signal  bunting,  the  rolled-up  flags,  went  up, 
sliding  swiftly  to  the  mast-head  of  the  Zealous.  Then  the 
bunting  fluttered  open,  broken  out ;  the  signal  was  made. 
The  flags  flew  out  clear  on  the  breeze  ;  their  colours 
and  marking  were  plainly  visible.  The  message  they  told 
was  read  off  at  once.  There  was  a  general  groan  of 
disappointment  and  disgust  as  the  flags  spelled  out  the 
words  : 

"  The  enemy's  fleet  do  not  form  part  of  the  vessels  at  anchor." 

Says  one  officer.  Sir  James  Saumarez,  Captain  of  the 
Orion :  "  When  the  reconnoitring  ship  made  the  signal 
that  the  enemy  was  not  there,  despondency  nearly  took 
possession  of  our  minds.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
felt  so  utterly  hopeless  or  out  of  spirits  as  when  we  sat 
down  to  dinner."  But  all  the  story  had  not  been  told. 
Within  half  an  hour  the  Zealous  had  discovered  what  was 
in  Aboukir  Bay.  Another  signal  came  this  time.  There 
was  news  indeed  now.  **  As  the  cloth  was  being  removed," 
describes  Captain  Saumarez  again,  "  the  officer  of  the 
watch  hastily  came  in,  saying,  '  Sir,  a  signal  has  just  now 
been  made  that  the  enemy  is  in  Aboukir  Bay.'  All  sprang 
to  their  feet,  and  only  staying  to  drink  a  bumper  to  our 
success,  we  were  in  a  moment  on  deck." 

On  the  Captain's  appearance  there,  as  we  are  told,  his 
gallant  men  of  the  Orion,  "  animated  by  one  spirit,  gave 
three  hearty  cheers,  in  token  of  their  joy  at  having  at 
length  found  their  long-looked-for  enemy,  without  the 
possibility  of  his  again  eluding  their  escape." 

Another    officer     in     another    ship,     First-Lieutenant 
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Hawkins,  of  the  Theseus,  also  tells  us  of  the  finding  of  the 
enemy. 

"  On  the  ist  of  August,"  says  he,  "  after  sitting  down 
quite  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  French  fleet  in 
Alexandria,  the  Zealous  made  a  signal  for  its  being  at 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  The  steward  was  decanter- 
ing  the  last  bottle  of  wine  for  the  day,  when  the  officer 
on  watch  sent  down  to  tell  me  that  the  Zealous  had  made 
the  signal.  Joy  was  instantly  seen  to  illuminate  every 
countenance ;  I  ordered  my  servant  to  bring  me  a  clean 
shirt,  and  dressed  immediately.  A  half-past  three  we  saw 
them  very  plainly ;  at  half-past  four  the  Admiral  hailed  us 
and  desired  we  would  go  ahead  of  him ;  this  order  we 
cheerfully  obeyed.  He  bowed  to  me  as  we  passed  him; 
I  never  saw  him  look  so  well." 

This  is  how  the  Zealous  came  to  have  the  honour  of 
first  discovering  the  enemy,  as  her  Captain  relates.  They 
had  been  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  all  the  forenoon : 

"At  half-past  ten,  Alexander  made  the  signal  for  the 
land  ;  at  half-past  eleven  we  saw  it  was  Alexandria,  and 
as  we  approached  we  could  plainly  discern  there  were 
many  more  vessels  in  the  port  than  were  there  before. 
The  Alexander  made  signal  for  six  French  ships  of  war 
lying  in  the  port,  and  we  soon  discovered  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  had  been  there." 

Hood  at  once  pushed  on  farther  along  the  coast, 
suspecting — as  was  the  fact — that  the  French  men-of-war 
might  well  have  found  an  anchorage  in  Aboukir  Bay, 
some  twenty  miles  to  the  east. 

"  I  immediately,"  says  Hood,  "  kept  well  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Admiral,  to  try  if  I  could  make  out  anything 
at  Aboukir,  as  did  also  the  Goliath.  At  about  half-past 
one  o'clock,  the  man  at  the  mast-head  said  he  saw  a  sail, 
and,  instantly,  a  fleet  at  anchor.  I  sent  a  glass  up,  and 
they  told  me  there  were  sixteen  or  eighteen  large  ships ; 
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they  thought  sixteen  of  the  line.     I  immediately  made  the 
signal  to  the  Admiral." 

As  it  happened,  by  chance,  Captain  Foley  of  the  Goliath 
all  but  anticipated  Hood.  According  to  one  of  Foley's 
officers,  the  look  out  actually  caught  sight  of  the  enemy's 
ships  from  on  board  the  Goliath  first  of  all.  Midshipman 
the  Hon.  George  Elliot  claims  to  have  seen  the  enemy 
before  anybody  else  in  Nelson's  squadron.  He  tells,  too, 
how  he  caught  sight  of  them  and  what  happened : 

"  I,  as  signal-midshipman,  was  sweeping  round  the 
horizon  ahead  with  my  glass  from  the  royal-yard,  when  I 
discovered  the  French  fleet  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay. 
The  Zealous  was  so  close  to  us  that,  had  I  hailed  the  deck, 
they  must  have  heard  me.  I  therefore  slid  down  by  the 
backstay  and  reported  what  I  had  seen.  We  instantly 
made  the  signal,  but  the  under-toggle  of  the  upper  flag  at 
the  main  came  off,  breaking  the  stop,  and  the  lower  flag 
came  down.  The  compass-signal,  however,  was  clear  at 
the  peak ;  but  before  we  could  recover  our  flag,  Zealous 
made  the  signal  for  the  enemy's  fleet ;  whether  from 
seeing  our  compass-signal  or  not  I  never  heard.  But  we 
thus  lost  the  little  credit  of  first  signalling  the  enemy, 
which,  as  signal-midshipman,  rather  affected  me." 

"  The  Zealous,"  writes  Captain  Miller  of  the  Theseus  in 
a  letter,  "announced  to  the  Admiral,  at  three-quarters 
past  two,  that  sixteen  sail  of  the  line  were  at  anchor, 
East  by  South ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  we  all 
discovered  them." 

"At  three,"  continues  Captain  Miller,  "the  Admiral 
made  a  signal  to  prepare  for  battle ;  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  four,  to  prepare  for  battle  with  the  sheet-cable  out  of 
the  stern-port  and  springs  on  the  bower-anchor,  etc. ;  at 
fifty-four  minutes  past  four,  that  it  was  the  Admiral's  in- 
tention to  attack  the  van  and  centre  of  the  enemy  ;  at 
forty  minutes  past  five,  to  form  the  line  of  battle  as  most 
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convenient,  ahead  and  astern  of  the  Admiral.  The  Goliath 
was  leading,  the  Zealous  next,  then  the  Vanguard.  The 
Theseus  followed  close  to  her  stern,  having  the  Bellerophon 
close  on  her  weather-quarter,  and  the  Minotaur  equally  so 
on  her  lee-quarter.  I  do  not  recollect  the  order  of  the 
other  ships." 

The  other  ships  were  the  Defence,  Orion,  and  Majestic, 
with  the  fifty-gun  ship  Leandcr.  At  some  distance  off  was 
Troubridge's  Culloden,  some  way  astern,  towing  a  French 
brig,  a  prize  laden  with  wine,  which  was  to  be  divided 
am.ong  the  different  crews,  grog  having  run  short  in  the 
squadron.  The  Alexander  and  Swiftsure  were  cruising  at 
a  distance  inshore,  detached  to  reconnoitre  the  ships  in 
Alexandria  Harbour. 

At  no  time,  perhaps,  in  the  naval  history  of  England 
did  a  finer,  a  smarter,  a  more  thoroughly  efficient  set  of 
men-of-war  sail  the  seas  than  the  ships  of  Nelson's 
squadron  at  that  moment.  Nelson,  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Edward  Berry  of  the  Vanguard,  the  Flag- 
Captain,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  squadron  when  it 
came  first  under  Nelson's  orders  off  Corsica,  "  had  the 
happiness  to  find  that  to  the  captains  of  his  squadron  he 
had  no  necessity  to  give  directions  for  being  in  readiness 
for  battle.  On  this  point  their  zeal  anticipated  his  most 
utmost  wishes,  for  the  decks  of  all  the  ships  were  kept 
perfectly  clear  day  and  night,  and  every  man  was  ready  to 
start  to  his  post  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  him,  likewise,  to  perceive  that  the  men  of  all 
the  ships  were  daily  exercised  at  the  great  guns  and  small- 
arms,  and  that  everything  was  in  the  best  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  actual  service." 

The  finest  set  of  captains  who  ever  backed  up  a  British 
Admiral  on  the  day  of  battle  were  with  Nelson  on  that 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  "  Band  of  Brothers"  Nelson 
himself  called  them,  indeed.     "  I  had  the  happiness   to 
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command  a  Band  of  Brothers,"  wrote  Nelson  to  Lord 
Howe.  "The  Chosen  Band  "  was  their  own  name  among 
themselves.  They  were  all  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  the 
oldest  forty-one,  the  youngest  about  thirty.  All,  also,  on 
one  occasion  or  another,  most  of  them  on  several  occasions, 
had  proved  their  mettle  before  the  enemy :  some  of  them 
had  won  special  promotion  for  distinguished  conduct  in 
action — for  hard  fighting.  More  than  half  of  them,  as 
young  officers,  had  seen  active  service  with  Hood  and 
Rodney  in  the  fierce  West  Indian  battles  of  the  American 
War.  Others  had  had  their  part  in  the  even  fiercer 
fighting  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  five  desperate  battles 
with  the  redoubtable  Bailli  de  Suffren,  the  hardest  hitting 
and  toughest  battle-leader  the  French  Navy  has  ever 
known.  One  had  captained  a  ship  in  Lord  Howe's  line 
of  battle  on  the  "  Glorious  First  of  June."  Four  had 
commanded  ships  at  St.  Vincent ;  one  of  these  with  sur- 
passing merit,  outdone  on  "Glorious  Valentine's  Day" 
only  by  Nelson's  marvellous  achievement.  Two  others 
had  been  present  in  the  same  battle  as  volunteers. 

Sir  James  Saumarez,  of  the  Orion,  the  senior  of  the 
captains,  one  of  Guernsey's  noblest  and  most  distinguished 
sons,  had  seen  his  first  two  battles  at  sea  with  grim  old 
"Vinegar"  Parker  in  his  Kilkenny  Cat  fight  off  the 
Dogger  Bank,  and  Kempenfelt  in  his  dashing  little  victory 
in  the  Channel.  Saumarez,  after  that,  had  fought  with 
Hood  in  Frigate  Bay,  St.  Kitts,  and  had  commanded  with 
distinction  a  ship  of  the  line  in  Rodney's  smashing  con- 
quest of  De  Grasse.  Captain  Thomas  Troubridge,  of  the 
Culloden,  the  next  in  seniority,  was  the  splendid  officer 
whom  Earl  St.  Vincent  styled  "  The  Bayard  of  the  British 
Navy,"  and  Nelson's  oldest  friend  in  the  service,  with  an 
intimacy  dating  back  from  the  time  when  they  were 
fellow-midshipmen  serving  in  the  Seahorse  in  the  East 
Indies.     Troubridge  had  been  present  before  that  day  at 
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no  fewer  than   seven  fleet  battles,  in   five  of  them  as  a 

Lieutenant  in  the  British  flagship  fighting  Suffren.     As  a 

Captain  and  the  leader  of  Jervis's  fleet  at  St.  Vincent,  the 

fine   manner   in   which   Troubridge    broke    through    the 

enemy's  line   had  shown    him  as  second  to  none   in    the 

Navy,  except  Nelson  himself.     Captain  Henry  D'Esterre 

Darby,  of  the  Bellerophon,  an  Irish  officer  and  gentleman 

of  the  best  type  of  the  old-time  school,  had  made  his 

mark  as  a  bold  frigate  captain.     Louis,  of  the  Minotaur,  a 

gallant  son  of  Devon,  had  seen  his  first  shot  fired  with 

Keppel.     Captain  John  Peyton,  of  the  Defence,  a  member 

of  an  old  naval  family,  had,  in  like  manner,  learned  his 

business  under  fire  in  the  American  War ;  as  also  had 

Captain  Alexander  John  Ball,  of  the  Alexander,  a  member 

of  an    old   Gloucestershire   family,  at  the  outset   of  his 

service  a    Lieutenant    in    Rodney's  famous   flagship,  the 

Formidable,  on  Rodney's  great  day.     Davidge  Gould,  of 

the  Audacious,  a  Somersetshire  man,  born  at  Bridgwater, 

had  also,  as  a  young  officer,  fought  under  Rodney,  and 

since   then   had   distinguished    himself  with    Nelson    in 

Corsica.   Another  "  old  Rodney  man  "  was  Captain  Ralph 

Willett  Miller,  of  the  Theseus,  the  son  of  an  American 

loyalist,    and   born    in    New   York,    also    destined   to   be 

Nelson's  Flag-Captain  at  St.  Vincent   and   at  Teneriffe. 

Captain  Thomas  Boulden  Thompson,  of  the  Leandcr,  too, 

had  begun  his  active  service  career  in  battle  under  Rodney. 

So  also  had  yet  another,  Ben  Hallowell,  of  the  Swiftsure, 

as  noble-hearted  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  a  Canadian   by 

birth,  a  man  of  gigantic  frame  and  stature,  and  of  brains 

a  match  for  his  bulk,  who  had  once  quelled  a  mutiny  on 

board   ship  by  himself  with  his  fists.     Lord   Hood  had 

specially  promoted  Hallowell  Captain  for  his  services  at 

Toulon ;    and    he    had    been,    with    marked    distinction. 

Nelson's  close  companion-in-arms  on   shore   in   Corsica, 

being  further,  after  St.  Vincent,  pubhcly  thanked  by  the 
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Commander-in-Chief  for  his  services  as  a  "  volunteer  "  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Victory.  Captain  George  Blagdon 
Westcott,  of  the  Majestic,  a  second  gallant  Devonian  in 
"  The  Chosen  Band,"  was  a  Honiton  baker's  son  originally, 
whose  handiness  and  readiness  of  resource  one  day,  when 
a  boy  and  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a  local  miller, 
proved  the  means  of  his  being  found  a  berth  in  a  man- 
of-war.  Promotion  followed  rapidly,  and  Captain  Westcott 
had  commanded  the  Impregnable  in  Lord  Howe's  line  of 
battle  on  the  "  First  of  June."  Captain  Samuel  Hood,  of 
the  Zealous,  of  the  famous  Somersetshire  naval  family, 
one  of  the  most  chivalrous  of  English  gentlemen,  had 
been  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Barfleur  with  his  great  kinsman 
in  Rodney's  fine  victory ;  and,  more  recently,  as  Captain 
of  the  frigate  Juno,  had  made  a  name  for  himself  in  the 
Navy  for  coolness  and  nerve  in  a  perilous  adventure  one 
night  in  the  middle  of  the  French  fleet  in  Toulon  Harbour. 
Captain  Thomas  Foley,  of  the  Goliath,  a  member  of  an 
old  Welsh  family,  and  a  nephew  of  one  of  Anson's  officers 
in  the  Centurion,  had  seen  hard  fighting  in  his  young  days 
against  French  and  American  privateers  in  the  North 
Atlantic  ;  and,  at  St.  Vincent,  had  been  Captain  of  the 
Britannia,  flagship  of  the  Admiral  second  in  command. 
Sir  Edward  Berry,  Nelson's  Flag-Captain  in  the  Vanguard, 
a  Londoner  by  birth,  as  a  youngster  had  been  all  through 
the  fierce  battles  with  Suffren  in  the  East  Indies,  and  as 
a  Lieutenant  had  seen  service  at  Lord  Howe's  battle  of 
Ushant.  He  had  been  Nelson's  First-Lieutenant  in  the 
Agamemnon  for  the  last  part  of  the  commission,  as  has 
been  said,  and,  as  a  volunteer,  had  been  by  Nelson's  side 
at  St.  Vincent  in  the  heroic  boarding  of  the  Spanish  first- 
rates.  Captain  Thomas  Masterman  Hardy,  the  future 
Captain  of  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar,  was  in  command  of 
Nelson's  only  cruiser  at  the  Nile,  the  little  gun-brig 
Mutine. 
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Such  were  the  captains  who  ormed  Nelson's  "  Band 
of  Brothers"  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile — old  acquaintances 
of  one  another  and  personal  friends  most  of  them,  all  of 
them  true-hearted,  single-minded  gentlemen,  heroic  fellows 
without  a  spark  of  jealousy  or  thought  of  self-seeking 
among  them  ;  rivals  only  in  honour,  their  thoughts  set 
only  on  doing  their  utmost  for  the  credit  of  their  country's 
flag. 

All  through  the  long  pursuit,  Nelson  had  been  in  the 
closest  touch  with  all  his  captains,  signalling  for  them, 
as  we  are  told,  every  evening,  whenever  the  weather  per- 
mitted, to  come  on  board  the  Vanguard.  There,  as 
Captain  Berry  tells  us,  "  he  would  fully  develop  to  them 
his  own  ideas  of  the  different  and  best  modes  of  attack, 
and  such  plans  as  he  proposed  to  execute  upon  falling  in 
with  the  enemy,  whatever  their  situation  or  position  might 
be,  by  day  or  night.  There  was  no  possible  position  in 
which  they  could  be  found  that  he  did  not  take  into  his 
calculations."  In  that  way  Nelson  made  sure  of  victory 
beforehand.  In  those  informal  talks,  sometimes  sitting 
together  in  the  cabin  of  the  Vanguard,  sometimes  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  side  by  side  with  one  or  other, 
on  the  quarter-deck.  Nelson  made  everything  straight- 
forward as  soon  as  the  enemy  came  in  sight.  Each 
Captain  had  learnt  to  know  instinctively,  as  it  were,  what 
he  would  have  to  do ;  there  was  no  need  for  Nelson 
to  issue  "  Fighting  Instructions."  "  Signals,"  says 
Captain  Berry,  who  was  beside  Nelson  at  these  con- 
ferences, and  heard  all  that  was  said,  "  became  almost 
unnecessary  ;  much  time  was  saved ;  and  the  attention  of 
every  Captain  could  almost  undistractedly  be  paid  to  the 
conduct  of  his  own  particular  ship — circumstances  from 
which,  upon  this  occasion,  the  advantages  to  the  general 
service  were  most  incalculable. 

The  going  up  of  the  flags  to  "  Prepare  for  battle  "  was 
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received  throughout  the  fleet  with  a  tremendous  outburst 
of  cheering.  There  was  really  next  to  nothing  left  to  be 
done  on  board  the  ships.  All  through  the  cruise,  as  has 
been  told,  the  squadron  had  been  sailing  ready,  to  all 
intents,  for  instant  action  by  day  or  night.  All  that 
remained  to  be  seen  to  was  the  final  clearing  up 
of  decks  for  action,  hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  work.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  on  an  average, 
on  board  every  one  of  the  ships  the  decks  were  all  clear, 
fore  and  aft,  and  the  men  were  standing  at  their  guns 
ready  to  fire  the  first  shot. 

At  once  the  drums  clashed  out  the  warning  ruffle,  the 
battle  summons  on  board  ship : 

"  R-r-r-ap,  tap.     R-r-r-ap,  tap.     R-r-r-ap,  tap-tap-tap. 
Rap-a-tap — a-rap-a-tap — a-rap-rap-a-tap — a-tap-tap  !' ' 

At  once,  everywhere,  all  sprang  to  their  allotted  duties. 

The  decks  were  quickly  wetted  and  sanded  over,  for 
the  grim  purpose  of,  as  far  as  possible,  preventing  the 
planks  from  getting  too  slippery  with  blood.  The  great 
horn  battle-lanterns  were  hooked  up,  one  lantern  swinging 
over  each  gun ;  the  usual  practice  before  action  whether 
by  night  or  day.  In  the  low,  confined  space  between- 
decks,  the  thick  powder-smoke  rendered  it  impossible  to 
do  without  them,  poor  as  was  the  gleam  they  gave.  The 
guns — all  ready,  of  course,  long  since,  loaded  and  double- 
shotted — were  cast  loose  ;  the  firing-locks,  with  fresh  flints, 
were  screwed  or  clamped  on  the  vents.  Match-tubs,  each 
with  a  coil  of  lighted  slow-match  inside,  were  placed  on 
deck  near  by  the  guns,  one  to  each  gun,  so  as  to  be  avail- 
able in  case  the  vent-mechanism  of  the  locks  went  wrong. 
Spare  breechings  and  tackles,  for  running  the  guns  in  and 
out,  were  brought  up  from  the  hold  and  placed  in  readiness 
for  use  near  the  hatchways.  Pistols  and  boarding-axes — 
"tomahawks,"  the  men  called  them — and  half-pikes  were 
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stacked  along  the  ship's  side  between  the  guns,  ready  to 
be  picked  up  in  an  instant  at  any  call  of  "  Repel  boarders !" 
A  supply  of  cannon-shot,  round-shot,  sufficient  for  the  first 
dozen  rounds,  were  laid  on  the  deck  close  by  each  gun,  in 
rope  grummets,  to  keep  them  from  rolling  about ;  and 
'*  bunches  "  of  grape  also.  The  cook's  fires  were  drawn  and 
swamped ;  the  magazines  opened  and  cartridges  ranged, 
ready  for  instant  serving  out  to  the  powder-boys,  two  of 
whom  attended  each  gun's  crew.  Fire-screens  of  canvas, 
or  "  fearnought  "  (thick  stuff  like  blanketing),  were  rigged 
at  the  hatchways  and  drenched  with  water  as  a  precau- 
tion. Filled  fire-buckets  were  ranged  along  various  parts  of 
the  deck,  and  in  the  channels  outside  the  bulwarks,  where 
the  shrouds  were  made  fast  to  the  hull ;  the  lumbering, 
clumsy  ship's  fire-engine  was  hoisted  up  on  to  the  poop 
a'nd  the  hoses  screwed  on. 

All  bulkheads  and  cabin  furniture  and  the  gear  not 
likely  to  be  wanted  was  lowered  down  into  the  hold  or 
else  summarily  thrown  overboard,  with  spare  casks  and 
other  impedimenta.  These  included,  on  that  afternoon, 
a  number  of  unfortunate  bullocks,  taken  on  board  at 
Syracuse  to  be  killed,  as  wanted,  as  food  for  the  crews. 
The  poor  beasts  had  to  be  thrown  overboard  and  left 
to  drown,  one  ship — Hood's  Zealous — so  disposing,  as  the 
log  tells  us,  of  eight  unfortunate  bullocks.  They  could 
not  remain  on  deck  with  the  enemy's  cannon-balls  flying 
about,  and  there  was  nowhere  below  for  them  to  be 
stowed.  The  yards  aloft  were  lashed  firmly  and  slung  in 
chains  to  prevent  them  coming  down,  when  struck  by 
shot,  on  to  the  heads  of  the  men  fighting  the  upper-deck 
guns  ;  splinter  nettings  were  stretched  over  the  upper  deck, 
also,  to  catch  heavy  splinters  from  aloft  and  other  minor 
wreckage  that  might  fall  in  the  same  w'ay.  All  that  and 
more  had  to  be  done  on  board  throughout  the  squadron 
in  clearing  for  action.     All  was  finished,  and  everything 
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ready  for  firing  the  first  shot  on  board  in  every  ship  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes. 

The  French  fleet  was  lying  in  line-ahead  formation, 
from  west  to  east,  extending  over  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
from  end  to  end,  with  intervals  between  the  ships  of  about 
i6o  yards.  There  were  twelve  two-deckers  in  the  enemy's 
line,  nine  of  them  seventy-fours,  three  of  them  eighty-gun 
ships,  with,  in  the  centre,  the  French  flagship,  the  most 
powerful  man-of-war  in  the  world  at  that  time,  a  giant 
one  hundred  and  twenty-gun  ship — the  three-decker, 
UOrient. 

To  landward  were  the  sands  and  shoals  of  Aboukir 
Bay,  the  beach  being  distant  some  three  miles.  Seaward, 
the  anchorage  was  protected  by  the  low,  flat  island  of 
Aboukir,  off  Aboukir  Point,  which  formed  the  western 
extremity  of  the  bay,  with  a  stretch  of  reefs  and  shoals 
between  the  island  and  the  point.  Beyond  Aboukir  Island, 
to  the  north,  there  extended  a  long  shoal,  impassable  to 
anything  of  a  deeper  draught  than  a  small  coaster  or  a 
sloop.  To  the  north-east,  and  away  round  to  due  east, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile,  it  was 
open  water.  Admiral  Brueys,  the  French  Commander- 
in-Chief,  had  fortified  Aboukir  Island  with  a  battery  of 
twelve  guns  and  two  mortars.  He  had  satisfied  himself 
that  his  van  was  secured  from  serious  attack  by  the 
island  and  the  rocks  between  it  and  the  point,  and,  con- 
sequently, anchored  his  least  powerful  ships  at  that  end 
of  the  line — three  old-type  seventy-fours.  He  placed 
UOrient  in  the  centre,  at  what  seemed  to  him  the  point 
of  greatest  danger.  His  rear  he  considered  as  also  open 
to  attack,  and  to  strengthen  it  he  placed  there  his  heavier 
and  better  ships — his  three  big  eighty-gun  ships.  The 
Admiral  ranged  his  squadron  so  as  to  lie  as  close  as 
possible  along  the  fringe  of  shallow  water  which  extended 
on  the  landward  side  along  the  shores  of  the  bay.     The 
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French  ships  were  anchored  just  beyond  where  the  sand- 
banks shelved  down  into  deep  water,  their  Hne  forming 
a  sHght  curve  from  end  to  end.  All  were  anchored 
sufficiently  clear  of  the  shoal  to  allow  each  vessel  to  swing 
with  the  tide  without  touching  ground. 

The  British  squadron  drew  near,  with  the  leadsmen  in 
the  chains  sounding  carefully  and  continuously  as  the 
ships  advanced.  The  water  was  steadily  shoaling — 
fifteen,  fourteen,  thirteen,  ten  fathoms.  There  was  no 
official  chart  available  of  Aboukir  Bay;  only  a  rough 
diagram  of  the  anchorage,  which  had  been  found  on  board 
a  captured  trading  vessel  and  taken  to  Nelson. 

A  chaplain  on  board  one  of  Nelson's  ships,  the  Rev. 
Cooper  Willyams,  of  the  Swiftsure,  who  was  watching  the 
scene  from  on  deck,  not  having  yet  gone  down  to  his 
station  in  the  cockpit,  wrote  down  in  these  words  some 
of  his  impressions  on  that  afternoon : 

"  Here  true  heroism  was  displayed  in  the  prompt  de- 
cision of  Admiral  Nelson.  When  his  squadron  was  well 
collected  around  him,  he  determined,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  attack  the  foe,  formidable  as  their  appearance  was, 
superior  their  number,  weight  of  metal,  and  size,  night 
coming  on,  and  an  unknown  navigation.  Surely  too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  such  magnanimity !  His  honour, 
character,  and  life  were  to  be  put  to  the  decision  of  the 
enterprise,  for  it  was  well  known  that  conquest  or  death 
was  his  determined  object. 

"  His  resolution  was  instantly  formed,  and  his  inten- 
tions made  known  to  the  fleet  by  the  signal  for  the 
headmost  ship  to  bear  down  and  engage  as  she  reached 
the  van  of  the  enemy,  the  next  ship  to  pass  by  and  engage 
the  second  ship  of  the  line,  and  so  on.  With  alacrity  was 
this  signal  obeyed ;  the  sure  presage  of  victory  sat  on  the 
brow  of  every  Briton,  and  a  general  ardour  pervaded  all 
ranks.     The  commanders,  with  that  courage  which  dis- 
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tinguishes  men  inured  to  danger,  saw  the  hazard  of  the 
contest,  and  prepared  to  meet  it :  their  ships  were  trained 
to  every  exercise  of  arms ;  all  means  of  preservation  from 
fire,  leaks,  and  other  casualties  were  arranged  in  order ; 
a  bower-cable  was  got  out  of  the  after-part  of  each  ship, 
and  bent  forwards,  that  she  might  anchor  by  the  stern ; 
the  dreadful  engines  of  destruction  ready  primed  and 
doubly  loaded ;  the  men  at  their  quarters,  waiting  in  silent 
expectation  the  orders  of  their  superiors ;  the  officers 
respectfully  looking  towards  their  captains,  and  waiting 
with  firmness  the  awful  moment. 

"  The  enemy's  line  presented  a  most  formidable  appear- 
ance. It  was  anchored  in  close  order,  and  apparently 
near  the  shore,  flanked  with  gunboats,  mortar  vessels, 
and  four  large  frigates,  with  a  battery  of  mortars  and 
guns  on  an  island  near  which  we  must  pass.  This  posture 
gave  the  most  decided  advantage  to  the  French,  whose 
well-known  perfection  and  skill  in  the  use  of  artillery  has 
so  often  secured  to  them  splendid  vi  lories  on  shore.  To 
that  they  were  now  to  look  for  success,  for  each  ship, 
being  at  anchor,  became  a  fixed  battery. 

"  The  British  Admiral,  who  saw  all  the  advantages  the 
enemy  possessed,  but  saw  them  with  a  seaman's  eye,  knew 
that  they  must  have  room  to  swing  the  length  of  their 
cables,  and,  consequently,  that  there  would  be  space 
enough  for  our  ships  to  anchor  between  them  and  the 
shore." 

Just  before  five  o'clock,  the  signal  went  up  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  Vanguard,  "  I  intend  to  attack  the  enemy's  van 
and  centre."  It  was  in  itself  a  stroke  of  genius ;  it  gave 
victory  into  Nelson's  hand  before  a  single  shot  had  been 
fired.  Nelson's  masterly  tactics  meant  that  fourteen  British 
ships — counting  the  fifty-gun  ship  Leander  in  the  fighting 
line — would  oppose  eight  or  ten  French  at  most,  these  all 
anchored  and  immovable.     With  the  wind  blowing  from 
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the  quarter  that  it  was — the  north-west — and  the  difficulty 
of  any  move  forward  owing  to  the  shoals  on  either  side, 
and  the  darkness  of  night  soon  coming  on,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  remainder  of  the  enemy,  the  powerful 
French  ships  in  rear,  to  move  up  and  assist  the  ships 
ahead  before  the  van  had  been  overpowered,  if  only  by 
mere  force  of  numbers. 

About  half-past  five,  or  a  little  later,  when  they  were 
getting  close  to  the  enemy,  Nelson  made  signal  for  the 
squadron  to  take  post  in  line  of  battle  in  the  order  that 
the  captains  found  themselves  at  the  moment. 

It  was  after  that,  during  the  last  half-hour,  as  they 
began  to  draw  in  towards  the  destined  point  of  attack, 
that  these  incidents  took  place,  as  two  of  Nelson's 
captains  relate. 

"  We  wore  gradually  round,"  describes  Captain  Miller 
of  the  Theseus,  "  preserving  our  order  till  we  brought  the 
wind  on  the  starboard  beam,  when  the  Admiral  hove-to, 
to  speak  the  Mutine,  about  three  miles  from  the  enemy, 
who  were  making  signals  and  heaving  on  their  springs.  I 
took  this  opportunity  to  pass  the  Admiral  to  leeward,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  honour  of  leading  the  fleet  into 
battle,  as  the  Culloden,  the  only  ship  ahead  of  us  in  the 
regular  line,  was  still  considerably  distant ;  but  Captain 
Berry  hailed  as  we  passed,  and  gave  me  the  Admiral's 
order  to  become  his  second  ahead,  in  consequence  of  which 
I  hove-to  close  ahead  of  him,  and  the  Orion  and  the 
Audacious  passed  us." 

Captain  Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  adds  how  Nelson,  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  hailed  across  to  him  to  ask  a  question 
about  the  soundings : 

"  As  we  got  abreast  of  the  end  of  the  shoal  at  the 

entrance,  being  within  hail  of  the  Admiral  and  of  his  lee 

bow,  S'r  Horatio  asked  me  *if  I   thought  we  were  far 

enough  to  the  eastward  to  bear  up  round  the  shoal.'     I 
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told  him  I  was  in  eleven  fathoms,  that  I  had  no  chart  of 
the  place,  but  if  he  would  allow  me  I  would  bear  up  and 
try  with  the  lead,  which  I  would  be  attentive  to,  and  lead 
him  as  close  as  I  could  with  safety,  it  appearing  to  shoal 
regularly.  He  said  he  would  be  obliged  to  me.  I  then 
bore  awa}'  and  rounded  the  shoal,  the  Goliath  keeping  on 
my  larboard  bow,  until  I  found  we  were  advancing  too 
fast  from  the  Admiral.  I  shortened  sail  soon  after  the 
ship's  advancing,  and  the  Admiral  only  waiting  to  speak  a 
boat,  he  made  the  signal  for  to  proceed  on."  Hood's  First- 
Lieutenant  also.  Lieutenant  William  Henry  Webley,  who 
was  standing  close  beside  his  Captain,  says  this  of  the 
incident : 

"  We  were  nearly  past  the  island,  and  Lord  Nelson 
hailed  the  Zealous,  and  asked  if  Captain  Hood  thought  he 
might  bear  up  for  the  enemy  ?  Captain  Hood  replied,  '  I 
cannot  say ;  we  have  eleven  fathoms  water,  but  if  you  allow 
me  the  honour  of  leading  you  into  battle,  I  will  keep  the 
lead  going.'  He  answered,  *  You  have  my  leave,  and 
I  wish  you  success,'  and  then  took  off  his  hat.  Captain 
Hood,  in  endeavouring  to  do  the  same,  let  his  hat  fall 
overboard,  and  immediately  said,  '  Never  mind,  Webley ! 
There  it  goes  for  luck  !  Put  the  helm  up  and  make  sail !' 
This  was  done  directly,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
Goliath,  who,  when  the  course  was  shaped,  had  the  lead  of 
the  Zealous  (in  consequence  of  being  inside)  about  a  ship's 
length." 

'*  The  two  ships,"  Lieutenant  Webley  goes  on  to  say, 
"  continued  to  run  in  this  way  until  they  got  within  shot 
of  the  enemy,  when  Captain  Hood  said  to  me,  '  I  see  Foley 
does  not  like  to  give  up  the  lead ;  let  him  take  it,  he 
is  very  welcome  to  it ;  therefore  shorten  sail,  and  let  him 
place  himself.     I  suppose  he  will  take  the  van  ship.' " 

Just  as  the  squadron  was  getting  within  range,  once 
more  signal  flags  ran  up  at  the  masthead  of  the  Vanguard. 
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They  were  two  flags,  a  red  pennant  over  a  yellow  and 
blue  flag.  The  two  flags  made  No.  5  in  the  Signal  Book, 
Nelson's  favourite  battle-message — "  Engage  the  enemy 
closer."  Enthusiastic  cheers  from  every  ship  in  the 
squadron  was  the  instant  answer.  Every  Captain  meant 
to  do  so  ;  one  and  all  meant  to  give  battle  at  the  closest 
quarters. 

It  was  just  six  o'clock  when  the  first  shots  went  off. 
The  French  began  the  firing — at  the  outset  with  shells 
from  the  mortars  that  Admiral  Brueys  had  placed  on 
Aboukir  Island,  near  the  western  entrance  to  the  bay. 
The  practice,  however,  was  bad.  Not  one  of  the  French 
shells  touched  our  ships.  Nor,  on  board  the  British 
squadron,  was  any  reply  made  to  the  firing ;  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it  except  that,  as  the  first  shells  went  off, 
every  ship,  all  of  them  simultaneously,  hoisted  her  colours, 
the  White  Ensign  at  the  staff,  together  with  three  Union 
Jacks,  one  on  each  topmost  stay.  On  board  the  Vanguard 
Nelson  hoisted  six  Union  Jacks. 

The  French  van  ships  then  began  to  fire,  but  still  there 
was  no  answer  from  the  British  line. 

One  and  all.  Nelson's  ships  moved  forward  steadily, 
with  imposing  stillness.  The  only  sounds  on  board  were 
the  droning  chant  of  the  leadsmen  posted  in  the  fore- 
chains,  as  they  reported  soundings ;  the  straining  and 
creaking  of  cordage  and  blocks  overhead,  or  the  flap  of  a 
sail  ;  now  and  again  a  sharp  click !  click !  from  the 
marines'  flint-locks,  getting  muskets  ready;  now  and  again 
a  short,  gruff  order  to  men  tending  the  braces  in  trimming 
yards,  or  aloft  ready  to  furl  sail.  That  was  all  :  save  for 
that  the  dead  silence  of  the  advance  was  unbroken. 
Marvellously  impressive  and  awe-inspiring  was  Nelson's 
calm,  unhesitating  approach.  It  amazed  the  French,  as 
their  prisoners  after  the  battle  confessed,  and  of  itself 
produced  a  disquieting  and  disheartening  effect. 
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The  British  squadron  were  all  under  topsails  now. 
That  was  sail  sufficient  to  carry  them  into  the  battle  ;  and 
it  could  be  readily  taken  in,  without  embarrassment  when 
the  critical  moment  came,  when  each  ship  had  to  bring  up 
sharply  and  let  go  anchor  promptly  alongside  her  destined 
opponent.  They  were  moving  through  the  water  at  six 
knots,  with  a  breeze  from  the  north-west  blowing  briskly. 

The  sun's  rim  was  just  touching  the  sea-horizon  astern 
when  the  leading  ship  of  the  British  squadron  rounded  the 
enemy's  line  and  opened  fire. 


"  Goliath  "  strikes  the  First  Blow. 

Midshipman  Elliot,  of  the  Goliath,  whose  account  of 
how  he  sighted  the  enemy  has  been  given,  tells  also  how 
his  ship  led  inside  the  French  line  and  began  the  battle. 
The  bearing  of  his  narrative  on  the  professional  controversy 
is  not  our  business  here. 

"  When  we  were  nearly  within  gunshot,  standing  as 
A.D.C.  close  to  Captain  Foley,  I  heard  him  say  to  the 
Master  that  he  wished  he  could  get  inside  the  leading 
ship  of  the  enemy's  line  (the  Guerrier).  I  immediately 
looked  for  the  buoy  on  her  anchor,  and  saw  it  apparently 
at  the  usual  distance  of  a  cable's  length — i.e.,  200  yards — 
which  I  reported.  They  both  looked  at  it,  and  agreed 
there  was  room  to  pass  between  the  ship  and  her  anchor 
(the  danger  was  the  ship  being  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
shoal),  and  it  was  decided  to  do  it.  The  Master  then  had 
orders  to  go  forward  and  drop  the  anchor  the  moment  it 
was  a  ship's  breadth  inside  the  French  ship,  so  that  we 
should  not  actually  swing  on  board  of  her.  All  this  was 
exactly  executed. 

"I  also,"  as  young  Elliot  notes,  "heard  Foley  say  he 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  Frenchman  unprepared 
for  action  on  the  inner  side;  and  as  we  passed  her  bow  I 
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saw  he  was  right.  Her  lower-deck  guns  were  not  run  out, 
and  there  was  lumber,  such  as  bags  and  boxes,  on  the 
upper-deck  ports,  which  I  reported  with  no  small  pleasure. 
We  first  fired  a  broadside  into  the  bow.  Not  a  shot  could 
miss  at  the  distance.  The  Zealous  did  the  same,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  this  ship  was  a  perfect  wreck, 
without  a  mast,  or  a  broadside  gun  to  fire.  By  this  time, 
having  no  after-bitts  to  check  the  cable  by  (which  came 
in  at  the  stern  port),  it  kept  slowly  surging — i.e.,  slipping 
— and  at  last  the  remaining  stoppers  broke  (our  sails  had 
flown  loose  by  the  gear  being  shot  away — we  had  not  time 
to  fold  them),  and  it  ran  out  to  the  clinch,  and  placing  us 
a  little  past  the  second  ship  of  the  French  line,  so  as  to 
engage  her  and  the  third  ship.  We  were  just  in  this 
position  when  the  leading  ships  of  the  body  of  our  fleet 
came  in." 

Several  of  the  French  captains,  those  of  the  ships  of  the 
enemy's  van.  Midshipman  Elliot  further  says,  were  not  on 
board.  They  had  not  had  time  to  return  from  their 
flagship,  UOrient,  where  they  had  been  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  Admiral  Brueys,  before  the  battle  opened  with 
the  Goliath's,  attack. 

"  The  French  captains  were  all  on  board  their  Admiral's 
ship,  and  did  not  expect  us  to  come  in  that  night.  They 
had  sent  for  their  boats  to  return  from  the  shore  where 
they  were  procuring  water.  The  senior  officer  of  the  van 
division,  seeing  us  stand  on  under  all  sail,  got  anxious, 
and  sent  his  own  boat  to  hasten  off  the  boats  of  his  divi- 
sion without  waiting  to  fill  with  water.  She  had  not  got 
back  when  we  were  getting  very  close,  and  as  his  own 
launch  was  passing  the  flagship,  half-laden  with  water,  he 
got  into  her,  but  she  pulled  up  slowly  against  the  fresh 
sea-breeze,  and  did  not  reach  his  ship  till  we  had  passed 
her.  I  saw  him  waving  his  hat,  and  evidently  calling  to 
his  ship,  when  still  at  a  considerable  distance.     An  officer 
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was  leaning  against  his  ensign  staff  listening.  At  last  this 
officer  ran  forward  to  the  poop  and  down  to  the  lower 
deck.  We  knew  what  was  coming,  and  off  went  their 
whole  broadside,  but  just  too  late  to  hit  us,  and  passed 
harmlessly  between  us  and  Zealous,  and  before  he  could 
give  a  second  broadside  Zealous  was  past  his  range.  We 
therefore  both  got  up  to  our  places  without  injury  of  any 
sort,  and  were  able  to  take  up  the  exact  positions  we 
wished,  neither  ship  returning  a  single  shot. 

"The  sun's  rim,"  notes  the  midshipman  as  well,  "was 
just  touching  the  horizon  as  our  fire  began. 

"  Zealous,"  continues  Midshipman  Elliot,  "  exactly  fol- 
lowed Goliah's  example,  but  the  enemy  being  occupied, 
she  furled  her  sails,  and  anchoring  a  little  more  to  wind- 
ward, veered  into  the  place  just  left  by  the  Goliah."  [Goliah 
is  Elliot's  spelling  of  his  ship's  name  all  through,  the 
sailors'  usual  rendering  of  the  name.]  "  From  this  moment 
the  Guerrier  never  fired  a  shot,  except  from  her  stern  guns  ; 
she  had  been  practically  destroyed  in  five  minutes  by  her 
two  opponents.  As  the  Goliah  passed  her  quarter  the 
Guerrier's  foremast  fell  by  the  deck,  and  five  minutes  after 
the  main  and  mizen  fell,  and  also  the  main  of  the  Conquer- 
ant.  This  was  just  as  the  Orion  was  passing  inside  the 
Goliah  and  the  Audacious,  coming  to  anchor  on  the  inner 
bow  of  the  Conquerant. 

"  As  the  Theseus  passed  the  Goliah  in  getting  to  her 
station,"  adds  the  Midshipman,  "  she  gave  her  three 
tremendous  cheers.  Returned  by  the  Goliah's  crew  and 
an  attempt  made  by  the  French  to  copy,  but  the  effort 
was  ridiculous,  and  caused  shouts  of  laughter  in  our  ships, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  both  sides.  The  French 
admitted  that  the  enthusiastic  cheers  were  very  dis- 
heartening to  them." 

The  Goliath  fastened  on  the  Conquerant  and  did  not 
leave  her  until  her  colours — or  rather  her  lights,  for  it  was 
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after  dark  when  the  duel  was  over — had  come  down  in 
surrender,  Captain  Foley  being  materially  aided  by  the 
Audacious.  Adds  Midshipman  Elliot:  "The  Audacious 
took  possession  of  the  second  and  third  ships,  neither  the 
Theseus  nor  Goliah  having  a  boat  to  swim."  After  that 
the  Goliath  assisted  the  Theseus  in  engaging  the  Spartiate 
until  that  ship  surrendered. 

Midshipman  Elliot  was  on  the  quarter-deck  throughout, 
and  was  in  a  position  to  see  all  that  was  going  on  round 
him  on  every  side.  One  of  the  men  on  board  the  Goliath 
at  the  Nile,  John  Nichol,  "  one  of  the  gunner's  crew  "  he 
describes  himself,  who  went  through  the  battle  deep  down 
in  the  depths  of  the  ship,  put  some  of  his  experiences  in 
writing.  There  are  not  many  such  stories  in  existence. 
This  is  how  Nichol  tells  his  tale  : 

"  The  sun  was  just  setting  as  we  went  into  the  bay, 
and  a  red  and  fiery  sun  it  was.  I  would,  if  I  had  had 
my  choice,  been  on  the  deck ;  there  I  would  have  seen 
what  was  passing,  and  the  time  would  not  have  hung 
so  heavy ;  but  every  man  does  his  duty  with  spirit, 
whether  his  station  be  in  the  slaughter-house  or  in  the 
magazine.  (The  seamen  call  the  lower  deck,  near  the 
main-mast,  'the  slaughter-house,'  as  it  is  amidships,  and 
the  enemy  aim  their  fire  principally  at  the  body  of  the 
ship.)  My  station  was  in  the  powder-magazine  with  the 
gunner.  As  we  entered  the  bay  we  stripped  to  our 
trousers,  opened  our  ports,  cleared,  and  every  ship  we 
passed  gave  them  a  broadside  and  three  cheers.  Any 
information  we  got  was  from  the  boys  and  women  who 
carried  the  powder.  They  behaved  as  well  as  the  men, 
and  got  a  present  for  their  bravery  from  the  Grand 
Signior.  When  the  French  Admiral's  ship  blew  up,  the 
Goliah  got  such  a  shake  we  thought  the  after-part  of  her 
had  blown  up  until  the  boys  told  us  what  it  was.  They 
brought   us   every   now  and   then   the  cheering  news  of 
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another  French  ship  having  struck,  and  we  answered  the 
cheers  on  deck  with  heartfelt  joy.  In  the  heat  of  the 
action,  a  shot  came  right  into  the  magazine,  but  did  no 
harm,  as  the  carpenters  plugged  it  up,  and  stopped  the 
water  that  was  rushing  in.  I  was  much  indebted  to  the 
gunner's  wife,  who  gave  her  husband  and  me  a  drink  of 
wine  every  now  and  then,  which  lessened  our  fatigue 
much.  There  were  some  of  the  women  wounded,  and 
one  woman  belonging  to  Leith  died  of  her  wounds,  and 
was  buried  on  a  small  island  in  the  bay.  One  woman 
bore  a  son  in  the  heat  of  the  action ;  she  belonged  to 
Edinburgh. 

"  When  we  ceased  firing,  I  went  on  deck  to  view  the 
state  of  the  fleets,  and  an  awful  sight  it  was.  The  whole 
bay  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  mangled,  wounded, 
and  scorched,  not  a  bit  of  clothes  on  them  except  their 
trousers.  There  were  a  number  of  French,  belonging  to 
the  French  Admiral's  ship,  the  L' Orient,  who  had  swam 
to  the  Goliah,  and  were  cowering  under  her  forecastle. 
Poor  fellows !  they  were  brought  on  board,  and  Captain 
Foley  ordered  them  down  to  the  steward's  room,  to  get 
provisions  and  clothing.  One  thing  I  observed  in  these 
Frenchmen  quite  different  from  anything  I  had  before 
observed.  In  the  American  War,  when  we  took  a  French 
ship,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  the  prisoners  were  as  merry  as 
if  they  had  taken  us,  only  saying,  *  Fortune  de  guerre — you 
take  me  to-day,  I  take  you  to-morrow.'  Those  we  now 
had  on  board  were  thankful  for  our  kindness,  but  were 
sullen  and  as  downcast  as  if  each  had  lost  a  ship  ot 
his  own. 

"  The  only  incidents  I  heard  of,"  adds  Nichol,  "  are 
two.  One  lad  who  was  stationed  by  a  salt-box,  on  which 
he  sat  to  give  out  cartridges,  and  keep  the  lid  close — 
it  is  a  trying  berth — when  asked  for  a  cartridge,  he  gave 
none,  yet  he  sat  upright ;  his  eyes  were  open.     One  of  the 
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men  gave  him  a  push  ;  he  fell  all  his  length  on  the  deck. 
There  was  not  a  blemish  on  his  body,  yet  he  was  quite 
dead,  and  was  thrown  overboard.  The  other,  a  lad  who 
had  the  match  in  his  hand  to  fire  his  gun.  In  the  act  of 
applying  it,  a  shot  took  off  his  arm  ;  it  hung  by  a  small 
piece  of  skin.  The  match  fell  to  the  deck.  He  looked 
to  his  arm,  and  seeing  what  had  happened,  seized  the 
match  in  his  left  hand,  and  fired  off  the  gun  before  he 
went  to  the  cockpit  to  have  it  dressed.  They  were  in 
our  mess,  or  I  might  never  have  heard  of  it.  Two  of  the 
mess  were  killed,  and  I  knew  not  of  it  until  the  day  after. 
Thus  terminated  the  glorious  first  of  August,  the  busiest 
night  in  my  life." 

Midshipman  Elliot  again  mentions  this  interesting 
incident  of  the  Nile:  "What  I  suspect  the  public  never 
knew  was  that  the  ships  of  our  fleet  were  on  the  average 
100  men  short  of  their  proper  complement,  which  was 
then  small,  and  of  those  on  board  a  considerable  number 
were  foreigners  or  sick.  In  the  Goliah  we  had  about  half 
a  company  of  Austrian  Grenadiers  (I  think  50)  and  others 
of  all  nations."  (The  Austrians  were  the  soldiers  rescued 
by  Nelson  in  the  last  fight  of  his  Agamemnons  on  May  31, 
1796,  the  story  of  which  has  been  told.) 

We  may  break  off  at  this  point  with  a  little  story,  by 
the  way,  which  has  to  do  with  Midshipman  Elliot  per- 
sonally on  another  occasion,  as  related  by  somebody  else. 
In  those  days  not  many  officers  on  board  a  man-of-war 
except  the  Master  had  practical  knowledge  of  navigation. 
Indeed,  we  are  told  "  if  a  prize  was  taken  it  was  a  difficulty 
as  to  who  to  navigate  her  into  port."  On  board  the  Goliath 
was  a  young  man,  who  had  entered  the  Navy  apparently 
as  a  "volunteer,"  among  the  ordinary  seamen.  He  had 
been  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  had  passed  good 
examinations  as  a  "  mathemat."  Getting  to  hear  of  his 
attainments,  Captain  Foley  promoted  the  young  fellow  to 
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act  as  "schoolmaster"  and  general  "  coach  "  in  seaman- 
ship and  navigation  to  the  midshipmen.  One  day,  when 
the  Goliath  was  at  sea,  cruising  with  a  squadron,  the 
"schoolmaster"  somehow  fell  overboard;  whereupon 
young  Elliot  sprang  in  bravely  after  him,  and  managed  to 
hold  him  up  in  the  water — the  schoolmaster  could  not 
swim — until  a  boat  could  be  lowered  from  the  ship  to 
pick  them  both  up.  For  this  action  the  plucky  young 
midshipman  was  tried  by  his  brother-midshipmen  at  a 
gun-room  court-martial,  and  ordered  to  be  punished. 
"  As  there  was  no  denial  of  the  fact,  he  was  found  guilty 
of  the  aggravated  offence  of  saving  a  schoolmaster,  and 
sentenced  to  be  *  cobbed.' "  The  sentence  was  duly 
carried  out,  young  Elliot  being  stretched  on  his  face  on 
the  table  in  the  gun-room,  and  spanked  with  the  leather 
sheath  of  a  brother  midshipman's  dirk. 

Captain  Samuel  Hood  takes  the  French  Van  Ship 

How  Hood's  well-trained  men  in  the  Zealous — the  second 
ship  in  action — got  to  work  promptly  at  the  outset  and 
did  their  part  with  signal  success,  taking  the  French  van 
ship  as  their  own  prize,  is  best  of  all  told  by  the  Captain ; 
as  be  describes  it  in  a  private  letter  to  his  relative.  Lord 
Hood. 

"  The  van  ship  of  the  enemy,"  says  Captain  Hood, 
"  being  in  five  fathoms  water,  expected  the  Goliath  and 
Zealous  to  stick  on  the  shoal  every  moment,  and  did  not 
imagine  we  should  attempt  to  pass  within  her.  .  .  . 
Captain  Foley,  of  course,  intended  anchoring  abreast  of 
the  van  ship;  but  his  sheet-anchor  (the  cable  being  out 
of  the  stern  port)  not  dropping  the  moment  he  wished  it, 
(he)  missed  and  brought  up  abreast  of  the  second  ship, 
having  given  the  van  ship  his  fire.  I  saw  immediately  he 
had  failed  in  his  intention  ;  cut  away  the  Zealous'  sheet- 
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anchor  and  came  to  in  the  exact  situation  Captain  Foley 
intended  to  have  taken ;  the  van  ship  of  the  enemy  having 
his  larboard  bow  towards  the  Zealous,  we  having  received 
very  little  damage,  notwithstanding  a  fire  from  the  whole 
van,  island,  etc.,  as  we  came  in.  I  commenced  (such) 
a  well-directed  fire  into  her  bow  within  pistol-shot  a  little 
after  six  that  her  foremast  went  by  the  board  in  about 
seven  minutes,  just  as  the  sun  was  closing  the  horizon ; 
on  which  the  whole  squadron  gave  three  cheers ;  it  hap- 
pening before  the  next  ship  astern  of  me  had  fired  a  shot, 
and  only  the  Goliath  and  Zealous  engaged.  And  in  ten 
minutes  more  her  main  and  mizen  masts  (went).  At  this 
time  also  went  the  main  mast  of  the  second  ship,  engaged 
closely  by  the  Goliaili  and  Audacious ;  but  I  could  not  get 
her  commander  to  strike  for  three  hours,  though  I  hailed 
him  twenty  times,  and  seeing  he  was  totally  cut  up  and 
only  firing  a  stern  gun  now  and  then  at  the  Goliath  and 
Audacious.  At  last  being  tired  (of)  firing  and  killing  people 
in  that  way,  I  sent  my  boat  on  board  her,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  allowed  with  the  jolly-boat  to  hoist  a  light 
and  haul  it  down  to  show  his  submission.  From  the  time 
her  foremast  fell  they  had  been  driven  from  the  upper 
decks  by  our  canister  and  musketry ;  and  I  assure  your 
Lordship  from  her  bow  to  her  larboard  gangway  the  ports 
on  the  main  deck  are  entirely  in  one,  and  her  gunwale  in 
that  part  entirely  cut  away,  two  of  the  main  deck  beams 
fallen  on  the  guns  in  consequence.  And  (she)  is  so  much 
cut  up  that  we  cannot  move  her  without  great  detention 
and  expense,  so  I  fancy  the  Admiral  will  destroy  her. 
And  in  doing  all  this  I  have  the  pleasure  to  say  the 
Zealous  had  only  seven  men  materially  wounded." 

First-Lieutenant  Webley  summarizes  the  fight  with  the 
Guerriey  in  these  words :  "  Captain  Hood  .  .  .  placed  the 
Zealous  so  well  that  in  seven  minutes  her  foremast  was 
shot  away,  and  in  twenty  she  was  totally  dismasted,  and 
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about  eight  o'clock  I  took  possession  of  her  without  the 
Zealous  having  lost  one  man  /" 

"The  Admiral,"  Captain  Hood  in  his  letter  goes  on, 
speaking  of  how  Nelson  doubled  on  the  French  line,  "did 
not  follow  the  van  ship,  as  he  was  afraid  he  might  lead  the 
ships  too  near  the  shoals  and  dangerous  reefs  to  windward, 
he  having  a  very  good  chart  of  the  place ;  and,  of  course, 
might  have  lost  the  assistance  of  some  ships  which  we 
could  ill  afford,  the  night  approaching  fast.  This,  of 
course,"  remarks  Hood,  "  caused  some  of  our  ships  to 
fire  into  each  other,  the  enemy  being  between  and  which 
could  not  be  avoided.  I  am  confident,"  the  Captain  adds, 
"  had  I  been  in  his  situation,  and  so  late  in  the  evening, 
I  should  have  acted  the  same  way." 

When,  at  noon  next  day,  what  was  left  of  the  French 
fleet  —  two  line -of- battle  ships,  the  Guillaume  Tell  of 
eighty-guns,  and  the  Genereux  of  seventy-four  guns  with 
two  frigates — made  sail  to  escape,  the  Zealous  tried  to 
stop  them  single-handed.  Hood  attempted  to  close  with 
the  two  bigger  men-of-war,  "  in  the  hope  I  should  be  able 
to  bring  them  to  action  and  disable  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow  our  ships  to  come  to  my  assistance  (there  being 
then  none  under  sail),  and  that  should  I  disable  them  at 
all  they  could  not  fetch  out  of  the  bay.  I  just  weathered 
them  within  musket  shot  and  obliged  the  Guillaume  Tell 
to  keep  away  to  prevent  my  raking  her ;  and,  though  I  did 
them  a  great  deal  of  damage,  they  were  so  well  prepared 
as  to  cut  every  bowline,  boom,  topmast  and  standing 
rigging,  sails,  etc.,  away.  I  intended  to  have  boarded  the 
near  frigate,  but  could  not  get  the  ship  round  for  a  short 
space  of  time  ;  and  when  I  was  doing  it  Sir  Horatio  called 
me  in  by  signal,  seeing  that  I  should  only  get  disabled  and 
not  stop  them  with  such  a  superior  force.  (He)  called  me 
in  and  thanked  me  most  kindly  for  my  conduct,  on  the 
opportunity  I  had  of  distinguishing  myself,  particularly  on 
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that  occasion.  I  thought  I  only  did  my  duty,  and  though 
the  ship  was  a  good  deal  cut  in  her  sails  and  rigging, 
having  by  this  last  alone  forty  shot  in  the  mainsail,  I 
only  had  one  man  killed  and  none  materially  wounded." 

With  Nelson  in  the  Flagship  "  Vanguard  " 

Nelson's  Flag-Captain,  Sir  Edward  Berry,  of  the 
Vanguard,  himself  tells  how  Nelson's  own  ship  at  the 
Nile  took  up  her  station  and  began  her  part  in  the  battle. 

"  The  Goliath  and  Zealous  had  the  honour  to  lead 
inside,  and  to  receive  the  first  fire  from  the  van  ships  of 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  from  the  batteries  and  gunboats 
with  which  their  van  was  strengthened.  These  two  ships, 
with  the  Orion,  Audacious,  and  Theseus,  took  their  stations 
inside  the  enemy's  line,  and  were  immediately  in  close 
action.  The  Vanguard  anchored  the  first  on  the  outside 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  opposed  at  within  half  pistol-shot 
to  Le  Spartiate,  the  third  in  the  enemy's  line.  In  standing 
in,  our  leading  ships  were  unavoidably  obliged  to  receive 
into  their  bows  the  whole  fire  of  the  broadside  of  the 
French  line,  until  they  could  take  their  respective  stations  ; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  observe  that  the  enemy  received  us 
with  great  firmness  and  deliberation,  no  colours  having 
been  hoisted  on  either  side,  nor  a  gun  fired,  until  our  van 
ships  were  within  half  gun-shot." 

"The  Va)iguard,"  as  another  officer  describes,  "  steered 
for  the  Spartiate,  the  third  ship  of  the  enemy's  line,  already 
engaged  from  the  inshore  side  by  the  Goliath  on  her 
larboard  bow.  After  sustaining  a  raking  fire  from  the 
three  van  ships,  the  Vanguard,  at  6  h.  40  m.,  anchored  by 
the  stern  in  eight  fathoms  water,  outside  and  distant  from 
the  Spartiate  about  60  yards." 

"  At  this  time,"  as  Captain  Berry  tells  the  story,  "the 
necessary  number  of  our  men  were  employed  aloft  in 
furling   sails,  and   on   deck  in    hauling  the   braces,  etc., 
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preparatory  to  our  casting  anchor.  As  soon  as  this  took 
place,  a  most  animated  fire  was  opened  from  the  Vanguard, 
which  ship  covered  the  approach  of  those  in  the  rear, 
which  were  following  in  a  close  line.  The  Minotaur, 
Defence,  Bellerophon,  Majestic  .  .  .  came  up  in  succession, 
and  passing  within  hail  of  the  Vanguard,  took  their 
respective  stations  opposed  to  the  enemy's  line.  All  our 
ships  anchored  by  the  stern,  by  which  means  the  British 
line  became  inverted  from  van  to  rear. 

"The  action,"  proceeds  Berry,  "commenced  at  sunset, 
which  was. at  thirty-one  min.  past  six  p.m.,  with  an  ardour 
and  vigour  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  At  about 
seven  o'clock  total  darkness  had  come  on  ;  but  the  whole 
hemisphere  was,  with  intervals,  illuminated  by  the  fire  of 
the  hostile  fleets.  Our  ships,  when  darkness  came  on, 
had  all  hoisted  their  distinguishing  lights  by  a  signal  from 
the  Admiral." 

Before  that,  the  Vanguard  was  in  fierce  fight  with  the 
powerful  and  well-manned  antagonist  it  had  fallen  to  the 
British  flagship's  lot  to  deal  with.  That  was,  as  has  been 
said,  the  Spartiate,  which  ship  the  Theseus  was  already 
attacking  on  the  inner  side  of  the  enemy's  line.  Captain 
Miller,  however,  on  seeing  the  Admiral  approach,  quitted 
his  opponent  to  find  another  elsewhere.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Theseus  at  that  moment,  though,  was  by  no  means 
entirely  an  act  of  courtesy,  of  chivalrous  consideration  for 
the  well-known  susceptibilities  of  Miller's  leader.  There 
was  in  the  Captain's  mind  the  thought  that  he  would  in- 
evitably incur  the  grave  risk  of  firing  past  the  enemy's  ship 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  British  ships,  his  stray  shots 
hitting  and  doing  damage  on  board  the  Vanguard.  Such  a 
calamity  did,  in  fact,  happen  with  other  ships  on  that  night. 

The  Aquilon,  for  her  part,  while  fighting  the  Theseus  on 
one  side,  did  her  best  to  help  the  Spartiate  against  the 
Vanguard  on  the  other,  and   immediately  the  Vanguard 
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let  go  anchor  attacked  Nelson's  flagship  with  a  heavy 
raking  fire  that  swept  the  Vanguard's  decks  with  devas- 
tating effect.  The  French  Captain  swung  his  ship  so  as 
to  he  nearly  across  the  bows  of  the  Vanguard,  by  means  of 
a  spring  on  his  cable — an  extra  cable,  led  out  from  one  of 
the  stern  ports  and  made  fast  to  the  main  cable  at  the 
bows  by  which  the  ship  was  anchored,  enabling  her,  by 
hauling  on  the  "  spring,"  to  be  swung  out  at  an  angle  to 
the  general  line.  In  that  way  the  Aquilon  was  able  to 
attack  the  Vanguard  end-on  and  add  the  fire  of  her  broad- 
side guns  to  the  continuous  cannonading  of  the  Spartiatc. 

So  deadly  was  the  raking  fire  from  the  Aquilon  that  the 
seven  foremost  guns  in  the  Vanguard  had  all  the  men  at 
them  struck  down,  killed  or  wounded,  three  times  over, 
"  swept  away  as  fast  as  the  guns  could  be  remanned,"  as 
is  related  by  an  eyewitness  on  board  Nelson's  ship.  At 
another  gun  all  the  men  were  "  shot  down  seven  times,"  but 
fresh  men  were  always  ready  to  take  the  places  of  the  fallen. 

Fortunately  for  the  gallant  Vanguards  in  that  part  of 
the  ship,  the  Minotaur,  which  anchored  next  beyond  the 
flagship,  compelled  the  Aquilon  to  desist  from  her  raking 
tactics  and  look  after  herself,  after  which  the  Spartiatc 
was  left  to  face  the  Vanguard  as  best  she  could  unassisted. 

The  men  at  the  guns  of  the  Spariiate,  however,  were 
brave  fellows,  and  took  a  good  deal  of  beating.  For  two 
hours  the  gallant  Frenchmen  maintained  their  fight  stout- 
heartedly, and  kept  their  colours  flying.  As  the  Vanguard's 
log  puts  it,  summing  up  two  hot  hours'  work  in  one  brief 
matter-of-fact  sentence  :  "31  minutes  past  (6),  opened  our 
fire  on  the  Spartiatc,  which  was  continued  without  inter- 
mission, until  ^  past  8,  when  she  struck  to  us."  The 
sequel  is  recorded  in  the  next  sentence :  "  Sent  Lieutenant 
Galwey  with  a  party  of  marines  to  take  possession  of  her." 

Nelson  was  lying  wounded  in  the  bread-room  adjoining 
the  cockpit,  at  the  time,  and  Captain  Berry  brought  him 
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the  French  Captain's  sword,  which  Lieutenant  Galwey 
(the  Vanguard's  First-Lieutenant)  had  sent  back  by  the 
boat  immediately  on  having  it  handed  to  him  as  he  stepped 
on  the  deck  of  the  Spartiate. 

How  Nelson  was  wounded  over  the  right  eye  by  a 
fragment  of  iron  langridge — a  charge  made  up  of  scraps 
of  metal  and  fired  like  grapeshot  among  the  men  on  an 
enemy's  decks — and  believed  he  was  mortally  injured,  is, 
of  course,  a  familiar  tale  as  are  most  of  the  details  of 
what  took  place  that  night  in  the  Vanguard's  cockpit 
when  Nelson  was  taken  below.  This  brief  outline,  there- 
fore, will  suffice. 

In  spite  of  his  excruciating  pain,  Nelson,  when  the 
surgeon,  on  his  being  taken  below,  came  hurrying  to 
attend  to  him,  waved  the  doctor  aside,  bidding  him 
see  first  to  those  brought  down  earlier.  "  I  will  take 
my  turn  with  my  brave  fellows,"  he  said ;  and  while 
waiting,  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  he  had  not 
long  to  live,  he  had  a  boat  lowered  and  sent  specially  to 
fetch  Captain  Louis  of  the  Minotaur,  in  order  to  thank 
him  personally  "before  he  died,"  as  Nelson  put  it,  for 
the  assistance  the  Minotaur  had  given  the  Vanguard. 

The  surgeon,  after  dressing  Nelson's  wound,  induced 
him  to  go  and  rest  awhile  in  the  bread-room,  next  to  the 
cockpit ;  but  Nelson  would  not  remain  quiet  there,  and 
sent  for  his  secretary  to  take  down  an  official  dispatch. 
The  secretary  came,  but  was  so  much  affected  at  the  sight 
of  the  Admiral's  sufferings  that  he  was  unable  to  write. 
The  Vanguard's  chaplain  was  sent  for  in  his  place,  but  he, 
too,  seemed  so  unmanned  that  Nelson  himself  took  the 
pen  from  him  and  tried,  half  blindly,  to  scrawl  down  a 
few  words.  As  he  was  doing  so,  the  news  came  down 
that  one  of  the  French  ships  was  on  fire.  Nelson,  for- 
getting his  own  terrible  pain,  stumbled  up  on  deck  again, 
helped  by  Captain  Berry.     There,  his  first  thought  was 
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for  his  endangered  enemies,  and  he  sent  the  only  boat  the 
Vanguard  had  left  able  to  float  to  pick  up  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  drowning  Frenchmen.  He  remained  on 
deck  until  the  Orient  blew  up  "  with  a  tremendous 
explosion  that  shook  the  Vanguard  to  her  keel."  Nelson 
was  then  reluctantly  persuaded  to  go  below  and  lie  down. 
His  Admiral's  work  was  done.  Six  out  of  thirteen  French 
ships  had  already  surrendered ;  the  French  flagship  had 
been  destroyed ;  the  remaining  ships  were  apparently  at 
the  mercy  of  the  victors,  whatever  further  resistance  they 
might  make. 

The  first  of  the  French  ships  to  surrender  was  the  luck- 
less Conqnerant,  severely  maltreated  at  the  outset  by  the 
Goliath  and  Theseus,  and  then  fastened  on  and  finished  off 
by  Captain  Davidge  Gould's  Audacious,  to  which  ship  the 
Conqnerant  struck  her  flag. 

An  incident  by  the  way  is  this  ;  it  is  one  that  surely  is 
unique  : 

Captain  Gould,  apparently  during  the  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  firing  that  took  place  after  L'Orient  blew  up, 
scribbled  off  a  hasty  note  to  Nelson,  reporting  the  Con- 
queranfs  surrender,  and  sent  it  by  a  boat  on  board  the 

Vanguard  : 

" '  Audacious,' 

"ist  August,  1798. 
"Sir, 

"  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you  the  French 

ship  Le  Conqnerant  has  struck  to  the  Audacious,  and  I 

have  her  in  possession.     The  slaughter  on  board  her 

is  dreadful ;  her  Captain  is  dying.     We  have  but  one 

killed,  but  a  great  many  wounded.    Our  fore  and  main 

masts  are  wounded,  but  I  hope  not  very  bad.     They 

tell  me  the  fore-mast  is  the  worst.     I  give  you  joy. 

This  is  a  glorious  victory. 

"  I  am,  with  the  utmost  respect,  yours  in  haste, 

"D.  Gould." 

8 
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The  Battle  of  the  Nile  cost  the  Vanguard  3  officers  and 
27  men  killed,  and  7  officers  and  68  men  wounded :  a 
total  of  30  killed  and  75  wounded. 

Next  morning  early,  before  he  began  his  official  dispatch 
reporting  the  victory,  Nelson,  in  his  cabin  on  board  the 
Vanguard,  dictated  his  nobly  worded  order  for  a  public 
thanksgiving  to  God : 

"  •  Vanguard," 

"Off  Mouth  of  the  Nile, 

"2nd  Day  of  August,  1798. 

"  Almighty  God  having  blessed  His  Majesty's  arms 
with  victory,  the  Admiral  intends  returning  public 
thanksgiving  for  the  same  at  two  o'clock  this  day ; 
and  he  recommends  every  ship  doing  the  same  as 
soon  as  convenient." 

On  board  the  Vanguard  it  was  that  Nelson  received 
later  on  from  Hallowell,  of  the  Swiftsure,  the  gift  of  a  coffin 
made  from  the  main-mast  of  the  French  flagship  VOrient. 
The  coffin  was  entirely  put  together  out  of  wreckage  picked 
up  by  a  boat  from  the  Swiftsure  while  floating  in  the  sea 
a  day  or  two  after  the  battle,  and  was  made  on  board  by 
the  carpenter  of  the  ship.  Every  detail  of  it  was  con- 
structed from  materials  which  had  been  part  of  U Orient. 
The  staples,  for  instance,  were  formed  from  the  spikes 
drawn  from  the  cheeks  of  the  mast,  and  when  the  lid  was 
on,  toggles,  made  similarly  from  UOrienfs  ironwork,  were 
inserted  in  the  staples  to  keep  it  down,  so  as  to  obviate 
the  use  of  screws  or  nails.  "  I  do  hereby  certify,"  wrote 
Hallowell,  by  way  of  attestation,  on  a  paper  that  he  pasted 
on  the  bottom  of  the  coffin,  "  that  every  part  of  this  coffin 
is  made  of  the  wood  and  iron  of  L'Orient,  most  of  which 
was  picked  up  by  His  Majesty's  ship  under  my  command 
in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir. — Ben.  Hallowell."   It  is  in  that 
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coffin,  as  the  inner  shell,  that  Nelson's  remains  rest  in  the 
tomb  in  St.  Paul's. 

The  astonishment  among  the  crew  of  the  Vanguard 
when  they  saw  the  coffin  being  brought  on  board  was 
long  remembered  by  the  officers.  "  We  shall  have  hot 
work  of  it  indeed,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  seamen;  "you 
see,  the  Admiral  intends  to  fight  till  he's  killed,  and  there 
he  is  to  be  buried  !"  On  board  the  Vanguard,  Nelson  for 
a  time  kept  the  coffin  standing  on-end,  with  the  lid  on, 
against  the  bulkhead  at  the  back  of  his  dinner-table 
chair  in  the  main  cabin ;  until,  after  some  weeks,  at  the 
entreaties  of  Tom  Allen,  his  Burnham  Thorpe  follower 
and  personal  attendant,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  permit  it 
to  be  removed  and  stowed  below. 

In  the  Guildhall  Museum,  in  London,  is  preserved  the 
sword  of  the  French  Admiral,  second  in  command  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile.  This  sword  Nelson  sent  to  the  then 
Lord  Mayor,  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  displayed  in  a  place 
of  honour  in  the  Council  Chamber.  The  blade  is  of  fine 
workmanship,  fluted  and  chased,  and  is  inscribed,  "  Vivre 

Libre  ou  mourir  pour  la  Nation,  la  Loi,  et  le ."     In 

the  blank  spot  was  originally  the  word  "  Roi,"  which  had 
been  erased  at  the  Revolution.  "  The  flag  of  the  same 
French  Admiral  (Blanquet  Duchayla),  together  with  the 
other  trophy  flags  from  the  captured  ships.  Nelson  sent 
to  the  Admiralty,  with  his  original  dispatch,  by  the 
Leander ;  but  that  ship  being  captured  on  the  way  to 
Gibraltar,  none  of  those  spoils  ever  reached  England. 
The  flag  of  Admiral  Brueys,  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  the  Nile,  disappeared  during  the  burning  of 
UOrient,  perishing  probably  in  the  flames.  Admiral 
Brueys'  sword  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Aboukir  Bay,  with 
the  body  of  the  ill-fated  Admiral,  in  or  near  the  wreck  of 
the  blown-up  French  flagship. 
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The  Captain  of  the  **  Orion  "  and  his  Men 

Sir  James  Saumarez,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  many  fine  officers  the  Channel  Islands 
have  given  to  the  Royal  Navy,  was  Captain  of  the  Orion, 
as  has  been  said.  He  had  made  his  mark  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war  as  a  bold  and  skilful  frigate  captain  while 
in  command  of  the  Crescetit — to  such  effect,  indeed,  that 
when,  in  March,  1795,  Saumarez  was  promoted  to  a  ship 
of  the  line,  to  the  Orion,  one  of  the  best  seventy-fours  in 
the  Navy,  every  officer  and  man  of  the  Crescent  volun- 
teered to  accompany  their  chief.  A  notable  crew,  too, 
were  the  Crescent's — half  of  them  Guernseymen,  who  had 
come  forward  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  popular  com- 
patriot ;  half  of  them  Devonshiremen,  who,  knowing  of 
Saumarez  by  reputation  as  a  dashing  and  successful 
officer,  had  volunteered  for  service  under  him.  Taking 
with  him  as  many  of  all  ranks  and  ratings  as  he  could, 
Saumarez  found  no  difficulty  in  manning  his  Orion 
satisfactorily. 

How  the  Orions  did  their  duty  at  the  Nile  is  told  in 
the  following  account,  written  from  information  supplied 
by  some  of  the  officers  : 

"  The  batteries  of  the  island  of  Bequir,  or  Aboukir,  and 
the  headmost  ships  (of  the  enemy)  opened  their  fire  as 
the  leading  ship  approached  ;  and  they,  in  return,  opened 
theirs  on  rounding  the  advanced  ship  of  the  enemy's  line. 

"  The  Orion,  after  giving  that  ship  her  broadside,  passed 
round  the  Zealous  and  Goliath,  and  as  she  was  passing  the 
third  ship  of  the  enemy  the  French  frigate  Serieuse 
approached,  began  to  fire  on  her,  and  wounded  two  men. 
In  reply  to  an  observation  of  one  of  the  officers,  who  pro- 
posed to  return  her  fire  immediately,  Sir  James  said : 
'  Let  her  alone  ;  she  will  get  courage  and  come  nearer. 
Shorten  sail !'     As  the  Orion  lost  way  by  shortening  sail, 
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the  frigate  came  up,  and,  when  judged  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced,  orders  were  given  to  yaw  the  Orion  and  stand 
by  the  starboard  guns,  which  were  double-shotted.  The 
moment  having  arrived  when  every  gun  was  brought  to 
bear,  the  fatal  order  to  fire  was  given,  when  by  this  single 
but  well-directed  broadside,  the  unfortunate  Serieuse  was 
not  only  totally  dismasted,  but  shortly  afterwards  sunk, 
and  was  discovered  next  morning  with  only  her  quarter 
above  water. 

"  On  discharging  the  fatal  broadside,  the  helm  was  put 
hard  a-starboard;  but  it  was  found  that  the  ship  would 
not  fetch  sufficiently  to  windward  and  near  to  the  Goliath 
if  she  anchored  by  the  stern.  She  stood  on,  and  having 
given  the  fourth  ship  her  starboard  broadside,  let  go  her 
bow  anchor,  and  brought  up  on  the  quarter  of  the  Peuple 
Souverain,  which  was  the  fifth  ship,  and  on  the  bow  of 
Le  Franklin,  the  sixth  ship  of  the  enemy's  line. 

"  By  the  log  of  the  Orion,  it  was  forty-five  minutes 
past  six  o'clock  when  the  ship  let  go  her  anchor,  and 
in  '  tending '  poured  her  starboard  broadside  into  the 
Franklin  and  L'Orient.  The  fire  was  then  directed  on 
Le  Peuple  Souverain,  until  she  cut  and  dropped  out  of  line, 
totally  dismasted  and  silenced. 

"  At  seven  o'clock  the  headmost  ships  were  dismasted ; 
a  fire-raft  was  observed  dropping  from  them  on  the  Orion. 
Her  stern  boat  having  been  shot  through,  and  the  others 
being  on  the  booms,  it  was  impossible  to  have  recourse  to 
the  usual  method  of  towing  it  clear.  Booms  were  then 
prepared  to  keep  it  off.  As  it  approached,  however,  the 
current  carried  it  about  twenty-five  yards  clear  of  the 
ship. 

"  About  half-past  eight,  just  as  Le  Peuple  Souverain, 
which  had  been  the  Orion's  opponent,  had  dropped  to 
leeward,  a  suspicious  ship  was  seen  approaching  the 
Orion  in  the  vacant  space  which  the  vanquished  one  had 
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occupied.  Many  on  board  were  convinced  of  her  being  a 
fireship  of  the  enemy,  and  Sir  James  was  urged  to  allow 
the  guns  to  be  turned  upon  her.  Happily,  he  himself  had 
stronger  doubts  of  her  being  such  than  those  who  pressed 
the  reverse.  He  ordered  a  vigilant  watch  to  be  kept  on 
her  movements,  and  when  the  darkness  dispersed  she 
was  discovered  to  be  the  Leander.  Distinguishing  lights 
were  hoisted,  and  the  Orion  continued  to  engage  Le 
Franklin  from  fifty  minutes  past  six  o'clock  to  a  quarter 
to  ten.  The  action  was  general,  and  kept  up  on  both 
sides  with  perseverance  and  vigour,  when  the  enemy's 
fire  began  to  slacken,  and  the  three-decker  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire. 

"  At  ten  the  firing  ceased,  the  ship  opposed  to  the  Orion 
having  surrendered  ;  as  also  all  the  van  of  the  enemy. 

"  Preparations  were  now  made  to  secure  the  ship  from 
the  effects  of  the  expected  explosion.  The  ports  were 
lowered  down,  the  magazine  secured,  the  sails  handed 
and  water  placed  in  various  parts  to  extinguish  whatever 
flames  might  be  communicated.  The  unfortunate  ship 
was  now  in  a  blaze ;  at  half-past  eleven  she  blew  up,  and 
the  tremendous  concussion  was  felt  to  the  very  keelsons  of 
all  the  ships  near  her.  The  combatants  on  both  sides 
seemed  equally  to  feel  the  solemnity  of  this  destructive 
scene. 

"  A  pause  of  at  least  ten  minutes  ensued,  each  side 
engaged  in  contemplating  a  sight  so  grand  and  terrible. 
The  Orion  was  not  far  off,  but  being  happily  placed  to 
windward,  the  few  fiery  fragments  that  fell  in  her  were 
soon  extinguished.  Her  vicinity  to  L'Orient  was  the 
happy  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  fourteen  of  her  {e.g., 
UOrienVs)  crew,  who,  trying  to  escape  the  flames,  sought 
refuge  in  another  element,  and  swam  to  the  Orion,  where 
they  met  a  reception  worthy  of  the  humanity  of  the 
conquerors.     The  generous,  warm-hearted  sailors  stripped 
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off  their  jackets  to  cover  these  unfortunate  men,  and 
treated  them  with  kindness,  proving  that  humanity  is 
compatible  with  bravery. 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  action.  Sir  James  received 
a  wound  from  a  splinter,  or  rather  the  sheave  from  the 
heel  of  the  spare  top-mast  on  the  booms,  which,  after 
killing  Mr.  Baird,  the  clerk,  and  wounding  Mr.  Miells, 
a  midshipman,  mortally,  struck  him  on  the  thigh  and 
side,  when  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  Captain  Savage  (of  the 
marines),  who  conducted  him  under  the  half-deck,  where 
he  soon  recovered  from  the  shock  it  gave  him ;  but 
although  he  acknowledged  it  was  painful,  and  might  in 
the  end  be  serious,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
deck,  even  to  have  the  wound  examined  ;  and  the  part  was 
so  much  swelled  and  inflamed  on  the  next  day,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  leave  the  ship." 

"  A  better  young  man  I  think  never  existed,"  was  what 
Saumarez  wrote  to  his  wife,  in  announcing  the  death  of 
the  brave  young  midshipman  Miells,  the  son  of  a  Guernsey 
friend  and  neighbour.  "  He  lived  until  this  evening  "  (the 
evening  of  the  day  after  the  battle),  "and  was  the  whole 
time  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate,  saying,  '  He  died  in 
a  good  cause.'  His  shoulder  having  been  nearly  carried 
off,  and  his  life  being  despaired  of,  the  surgeons,"  we  are 
also  told,  "were  unwilling  to  put  him  to  needless  pain  by 
amputation  ;  but  after  some  hours,  finding  he  still  lived, 
it  was  determined  to  give  him  a  chance  of  recovery  by 
removing  the  shattered  limb.  The  operation  was  ably 
performed  by  Mr.  Nepecker,  the  surgeon  of  the  Orion, 
assisted  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Vanguard.  The  sufferer 
never  uttered  a  moan,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  quietly 
said,  '  Have  I  not  borne  it  well  ?'  The  tidings  were 
instantly  conveyed  to  his  Captain,  whose  feelings  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  and  who  could  only  fer- 
vently exclaim,  *  Thank  God  1'     But  his  joy  soon  received 
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a  check.  Many  minutes  had  not  lapsed  before  he  learnt 
that  this  able  and  promising  youth  had  been  seized  with 
a  fit  of  coughing  and  expired." 

"  The  Orion,"  it  is  related,  "  was  the  first  to  hoist  the 
pendant  at  the  mizen-peak,  and  thereby  to  show  an 
example  to  the  fleet  worthy  of  imitation,  in  returning 
thanks  to  the  great  Disposer  of  Events  and  Giver  of  all 
Victory  for  that  which  they  had  just  obtained  over  their 
enemies.  A  discourse  on  this  occasion  was  delivered  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  Orion,  which  must  have  made  a 
great  and  lasting  impression  on  the  hearers ;  but  the 
circumstance,  which  is  much  easier  to  be  imagined  than 
described,  of  a  ship's  company  on  their  knees  at  prayers, 
and  offering  up  a  most  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  Divine 
mercy  and  favour  which  had  been  so  fully  manifested 
towards  them,  must  have  excited  feelings  in  the  minds 
of  the  prisoners — the  demoralized  citizens  of  the  French 
Republic — which  had  never  before  been  known  to  them  ; 
and  we  understand  that  they  did  not  fail  to  express  their 
astonishment  and  admiration  at  a  scene  of  that  kind  under 
such  circumstances." 


What  the  Captain  of  the  "  Theseus  "  saw 

AND    DID 

The  Theseus  went  into  the  battle  third  ship  from  the  head 
of  Nelson's  squadron,  following  the  Goliath  and  Zealous 
inshore  of  the  enemy's  line  at  the  opening  of  the  attack. 
Captain  Ralph  Willett  Miller,  who  commanded  on  board, 
gives  a  notable  eyewitness's  account  of  what  took  place 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
entering  into  many  remarkably  interesting  details.  These 
are  some  of  the  incidents  which  he  describes,  for  the  most 
part  having  to  do  in  particular  with  the  men  of  his  own 
ship. 
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The  men  of  the  Theseus,  as  their  Captain  tells,  began 
their  work  in  this  style  on  the  French  van  ship,  the 
Giierrier : 

"  In  running  along  the  enemy's  line  in  the  wake  of  the 
Zealous  and  Goliath,  I  observed  their  shot  sweep  just  over 
us,  and  knowing  well  that  at  such  a  moment  Frenchmen 
would  not  have  coolness  enough  to  change  their  elevation, 
I  closed  them  suddenly,  and  running  under  the  arch  of 
their  shot,  reserved  my  fire,  every  gun  being  loaded  with 
two  and  some  with  three  round-shot,  until  I  had  the 
Guerrie/s  masts  in  a  line,  and  her  jibboom  about  six  feet 
clear  of  our  rigging  ;  we  then  opened  with  such  effect  that 
a  second  breath  could  not  be  drawn  before  her  main  and 
mizen  mast  were  also  gone." 

"  We  ran  alongside  of  the  Gtierrier,''  says  First- 
Lieutenant  Hawkins,  "within  seven  yards  of  her ;  our 
first  broadside  carried  away  her  main  and  mizen  masts. 
There  was  only  one  man  left  on  her  deck  ;  he  was  on  the 
starboard  gangway." 

"This,"  Captain  Miller  continues,  "was  precisely  at 
sunset,  or  44  minutes  past  six.  Then,  passing  between  her 
and  the  Zealous,  and  so  close  as  possible  round  the  off-side 
of  the  Goliath,  we  anchored  exactly  in  a  line  with  her, 
and,  as  I  have  said  before,  abreast  the  Spariiate.  The 
Audacious,  having  passed  between  the  Guerrier  and  the 
Conquerant,  came-to  with  her  bower  close  upon  the  inner 
bow  of  the  latter.  We  had  not  been  many  minutes  in 
action  with  the  Spartiate  when  we  observed  one  of  our 
ships  (and  soon  knew  her  to  be  the  Vanguard)  place  her- 
self directly  opposite  to  us  on  the  outside  of  her.  I 
desisted  firing  on  her,  that  I  might  not  do  mischief  to  our 
friends,  and  directed  every  gun  before  the  main-mast  on 
the  Aquilon,  and  all  abaft  on  the  Conquirant,  giving  up  my 
proper  bird  to  the  Admiral." 

"  The  Guerrier  and  Conquerant,"  continues  the  Captain 
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of  the  Theseus,  speaking  of  his  nearest  opponents,  "made 
a  very  inefficient  resistance,  the  latter  being  soon  stripped 
of  her  main  and  mizen  masts.  They  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  fire  every  now  and  then  a  gun  or  two, 
and  about  eight  o'clock,  I  think,  were  totally  silent.  The 
Spartiate  resisted  much  longer,  and  with  serious  effect,  as 
the  Vanguard's  killed  and  wounded  announces,  who  received 
her  principal  fire.  Her  larboard  guns  were  fired  upon  us 
in  the  beginning  with  great  quickness ;  but,  after  the 
Admiral  anchored  on  his  starboard  side,  it  was  slow  and 
irregular.  Before  or  about  nine  o'clock  she  was  silenced, 
and  had  also  lost  her  main  and  mizen  masts ;  having  the 
whole  fire  of  the  Minotaur  on  her  starboard  side,  and,  for 
some  time,  near  half  ours  on  her  larboard  bow." 

Not  long  after  that,  the  fire  (the  third  and  fatal  fire)  on 
board  the  French  flagship,  UOrient,  attracted  general 
attention  in  the  Theseus. 

'^UOrient  caught  fire  on  the  poop,  when  the  heavy 
cannonade  from  all  the  A  lexander's  and  part  of  the  Swift- 
sure' s  guns  became  so  furious  that  she  was  soon  in  a  blaze, 
displaying  a  most  grand  and  awful  spectacle,  such  as 
formerly  would  have  drawn  tears  down  the  victor's  cheeks; 
but  now,"  as  Captain  Miller  puts  it,  "pity  was  stifled  as 
it  rose  by  the  remembrance  of  the  numerous  and  horrid 
atrocities  their  unprincipled  and  bloodthirsty  nation  had 
and  were  committing.  "When  she  blew  up,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  though  I  endeavoured  to  stop  the  momentary 
cheer  of  the  ship's  company,  my  heart  scarce  felt  a  single 
pang  for  their  fate.  Indeed,  all  its  anxiety  was  in  a  moment 
called  forth  to  a  degree  of  terror  at  seeing  the  Alexander 
on  fire  in  several  places ;  and  a  boat  that  was  taking  in 
a  hawser,  in  order  to  warp  the  Orion  further  from  L'Orient, 
I  filled  with  fire-buckets,  and  sent  instantly  to  her,  and 
was  putting  the  engine  in  another  just  returned  from 
sounding,  when  I  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  seeing 
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her  get  before  the  wind  and  extinguish  the  flames.  There 
was  now  no  firing,  except  towards  the  French  rear,  and 
that  quite  a  broken,  disconnected  one. 

"Just  after  U Orient  blew  up,  I  discovered  by  the  moon- 
Hght  a  dismasted  frigate  on  our  inner  beam,  and  sent 
Lieutenant  Brodie  to  take  possession  of  her,  if,  on  haihng, 
she  surrendered ;  and,  if  not,  to  burn  false  fires,  that  we 
might  compel  her  to  it.  The  first  took  place,  and  he  sent 
me  the  Captain  and  three  officers  of  the  Serieuse  frigate, 
which,  having  been  severely  handled  by  the  Orion,  had 
got  aground  and  filled  with  water  trying  to  escape,  and 
all  her  masts  gone;  her  crew,  except  thirty,  had  abandoned 
her.  I,  at  this  time,  also  perceived  a  group  of  the  enemy's 
ships  about  a  mile  and  a  half  within  us,  which  must  have 
moved  there  after  the  attack,  and  sent  one  of  the  mates  to 
sound  between  us  and  them  (the  Master  being  employed 
sounding  with  us,  and  examining  the  state  of  the  Serieuse). 
Being,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  people,  greatly  fatigued, 
I  was  happy  to  snatch  half  an  hour's  sleep,  from  which, 
in  a  little  time,  I  was  roused  by  Captain  Hood  of  the 
Zealous,  who  came  to  propose  that  our  ships  and  the 
Goliath  should  go  down  to  the  group  of  ships." 

The  second  phase  of  the  engagement  was  now  opening, 
and  Captain  Miller  has  something,  too,  to  say  of  that. 

*'  We  prepared  for  it,  and  were  lifting  our  bower-anchor 
when  an  officer  from  the  Swiftsure  came  to  say  the  Admiral 
wished  us  all  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Alexander  and 
Majestic,  then  exchanging  an  irregular  fire  with  the  enemy's 
rear.  While  we  were  lifting  our  stern-anchor  for  that 
purpose,  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Alexander  came  from  the 
Admiral  to  us,  and  any  other  ships  that  could  renew  the 
action,  to  desire  us  to  go  down  to  these  ships,  and  slip 
our  cables  if  necessary.  All  firing  had  now  ceased  about 
ten  minutes.  I  therefore  hove  up  the  stern-anchor,  and 
ran  down  under  staysails,  till  I  passed  the  Majestic,  when 
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we  dropped  our  sheet-achor;  and,  having  run  out  a  cable, 
let  go  our  bower,  so  as  to  present  our  broadside  to  the 
enemy  in  a  line  with  the  Alexander,  and  leave  a  clear 
opening  for  the  Majestic  (who  appeared  to  have  suffered 
much)  to  fire  through." 

"  My  people,"  relates  Captain  Miller,  adding  a  curious 
detail  of  that  night's  experience,  *'  were  also  so  extremely 
jaded,  that  as  soon  as  they  had  hove  our  sheet-anchor  up 
they  dropped  under  the  capstan-bars,  and  were  asleep 
in  a  moment  in  every  sort  of  posture,  having  been  then 
working  at  their  fullest  exertion,  or  fighting,  for  near 
twelve  hours,  without  being  able  to  benefit  by  the  respite 
that  occurred,  because,  while  L'Orient  was  on  fire,  I  had 
the  ship  completely  sluiced,  as  one  of  our  precautionary 
measures  against  fire  or  combustibles  falling  on  board  us 
when  she  blew  up." 

The  Theseus'  men  had  their  part  after  that  in  the  final 
episode  of  the  Nile  next  day — in  finishing  off  the  remains 
of  the  French  fleet. 

At  sunrise  they  exchanged  a  sharp  cannonade  with  four 
of  the  French  ships  as  these  were  moving  farther  off — the 
firing  lasting  until  the  French  were  out  of  range.  "  That 
over,"  says  the  Captain,  "  we  turned  our  whole  fire  upon 
the  two  line-of-battle  ships  that  were  on  our  quarter,  and 
whom  we  had  now  long  known  to  be  on  shore ;  the  Majestic 
and  Alexander  firing  a  few  shot  over  us  at  them,  as  the 
Leander  may  perhaps  have  done.  In  a  short  time  we 
compelled  UHeureux,  seventy-four,  to  strike  her  colours ; 
and  I  sent  Lieutenant  Brodie  to  take  possession  of  her, 
and  from  her  to  hail  the  other  ship  to  strike  immediately 
or  she  would  else  soon  be  involved  in  so  much  smoke  and 
fire,  that  we,  not  being  able  to  see  her  colours  come  down, 
might  unintentionally  destroy  all  on  board  her.  Just  as 
the  boat  got  there,  the  Goliath  anchored  on  our  outer 
quarter  and  began  to  fire,  but  desisted  on  my  hailing  her ; 
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and,  presently  after,  Mercure,  of  seventy-four  guns,  hauled 
her  colours  down;  also  as  I'Artemise,  thirty-six,  after  firing 
her  guns  shotted,  had  done  just  before,  I  sent  Lieutenant 
Hawkins  to  take  possession  of  Mercure,  and  Lieutenant 
Hoste  of  Artcmise ;  the  former,  on  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
Alexander  afterwards  coming,  delivered  her  into  his  charge, 
and  returned  on  board;  and  when  the  latter  got  within 
a  cable's  length  of  the  Artemise,  perceiving  she  was  set 
on  fire  by  a  train,  and  that  her  people  had  abandoned  her 
on  the  opposite  side,  he  also  returned  on  board.  After 
burning  about  half  an  hour  she  blew  up.  This  dishonour- 
able action  was  not  out  of  character  for  a  modern  French- 
man ;  the  devil  is  beyond  blackening. 

"  We  were  now  thus  situated  in  the  Theseus  :  our  mizen- 
mast  so  badly  wounded  that  it  could  bear  no  sail  ;  our 
fore  and  main  yards  so  badly  wounded  that  I  almost 
expected  them  to  come  down  about  our  ears ;  without 
sail ;  the  fore-topmast  and  bowsprit  wounded ;  the  fore 
and  main  sails  cut  to  pieces,  and  most  of  the  other  sails 
much  torn ;  nine  of  our  main  and  several  fore  and  mizen 
shrouds  and  much  of  our  other  standing  and  running 
rigging  shot  away :  8  guns  disabled,  either  from  the  deck 
being  ploughed  up  under  themselves,  or  carriages  struck 
by  shot,  or  the  axle-trees  breaking  from  the  heat  of  the 
fire;  and  four  of  them  lower-deckers.  In  men  we  were 
fortunate  beyond  anything  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of;  for, 
though  near  80  large  shot  struck  our  hull,  and  some 
of  them  through  both  sides,  we  had  only  6  men  killed 
and  31  wounded :  Providence,  in  its  goodness,  seemed 
willing  to  make  up  to  us  for  our  heavy  loss  at  Santa 
Cruz.  Hawkins  and  myself  were  the  only  officers  from 
whom  blood  was  drawn,  and  that  in  a  very  trifling 
way." 

"  Providence,"  says  First-Lieutenant  Hawkins,  "  was 
certainly  very  kind  to  us ;  our  loss  was  but  trifling.     The 
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poop  was  much  shattered  ;  and  myself  had  one  shot  which 
knocked  the  plank  from  under  us." 

Once  more  the  Theseus  turned  her  attention  to  the  four 
French  ships  she  had  exchanged  fire  with  at  sunrise. 
"  The  enemy  was  anchored  again  at  the  long  range  of 
shot,  and  many  large  boats  from  the  shore  were  passing 
to  and  fro  among  them." 

"  Hearing  it  was  the  enemy's  intention  to  take  their 
men  out  of  their  line-of-battle  ships  and  set  them  on  fire," 
continues  Captain  Miller,  "  I  caused  a  cool  and  steady  fire 
to  be  opened  on  them  from  our  lower-deckers  only,  all  of 
which,  being  admirably  pointed  by  Lieutenant  England, 
who  commanded  that  deck,  they  soon  drove  the  boats 
entirely  away  from  all  their  ships,  and  doubtless  hulled 
them  frequently,  particularly  the  Timoleon.  The  boats 
having  abandoned  them,  the  Guillaume  Tell,  the  GenSreux, 
the  Timoleon,  with  the  Justice  and  the  Diane  frigates,  got 
under  way,  and  stood  out  of  the  bay  in  line  of  battle- 
The  Timoleon,  being  under  our  fire  all  the  time,  cast 
inshore  and,  after  appearing  to  make  another  attempt 
to  wear,  stood  directly  for  the  shore,  and,  as  she  str;ick, 
her  foremast  went  over  the  bow  ;  the  Tonnant,  being  dis- 
masted, remained  where  she  was.  ...  I  gave  up  all 
further  thoughts  of  the  Tonnant,  except  sending  a  boat  to 
see  if  she  had  surrendered,  which,  being  menaced  by  her 
guns,  returned. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Theseus,  after  her  damages 
of  the  night,  to  follow  the  escaping  French  ships,  who 
made  off  after  a  gallant  effort  to  stop  them  by  the  Zealous, 
the  only  British  ship  able  to  get  near. 

*'  In  the  evening,"  as  Captain  Miller  goes  on  to  say,  "  I 
went  on  board  the  Admiral,  who  I  before  knew  was 
wounded.  I  found  him  in  his  cot,  weak,  but  in  good 
spirits,  and,  as  I  believe  every  captain  did,  received  his 
warmest  thanks,  which  I  could  return  from  my  heart,  for 
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the  promptness  and  gallantry  of  the  attack.  I  found  him 
naturally  anxious  to  secure  the  Tonnant  and  Timoleon,  and 
that  the  Leander  was  ordered  to  go  down  for  that  purpose 
in  the  morning  ;  I  told  him  that  if  there  was  any  difficulty 
I  would  also  go  down  in  the  morning,  notwithstanding  the 
state  of  the  ship." 

The  Tonnant  surrendered  to  the  Theseus  on  Friday 
morning  (August  3).  This  is  how  Captain  Miller  describes 
that  closing  event : 

"  Seeing  the  Leander  get  under  way,  we  hove  up  to  our 
best  bower ;  sent  our  prisoners  and  their  baggage,  which 
lumbered  our  guns,  on  board  the  Goliath,  and  got  a  slip 
buoy  on  the  end  of  the  sheet  cable.  The  Swiftsure's  boat, 
returning  from  having  been  with  a  flag  of  truce  to 
summons  the  Tonnant,  informed  us  the  answer  of  the 
Captain  was,  that  he  had  1,600  men  on  board,  and  unless 
the  Admiral  would  give  him  a  ship  to  convey  them  to 
Toulon,  he  would  fight  to  the  last  man — a  true  French 
gasconade.  We  immediately  slipped  the  sheet  cable  and 
hoisted  our  topsails,  and  seeing  the  Admiral  make  the 
Leander's  signal  to  engage  the  enemy,  which  must  have 
been  the  moment  of  his  receiving  this  French  reply,  we 
hove  up  our  best  bower  and  ran  down  directly  for  the 
Tonnant,  with  the  Master  sounding  in  a  boat  ahead.  As 
we  cast  so  as  to  open  the  view  of  our  broadside  to  her  she 
hoisted  true  colours.  When  we  got  within  a  cable  and  a 
half  of  her,  having  only  25I  feet  water,  we  let  go  our 
anchor,  veered  to  within  half  a  cable  of  her  and  hauled 
upon  our  spring,  which  was  parted.  It  was  now,  however, 
of  no  consequence,  as  just  after  we  came  to,  she  allowed 
the  Leander's  boat,  to  come  on  board,  and  was  soon  after 
under  English  colours  ;  the  Leander  had  brought-to  about 
two  or  three  cables  without  us  while  we  were  going  down. 
The  Timoleon,  being  abandoned  by  her  crew,  was  set  on 
fire  with  her  colours  flying,  and  soon  blew  up." 
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The  Tonnant,  according  to  one  account,  after  making  a 
futile  effort  to  get  boats  to  take  the  remainder  of  her 
crew  to  Alexandria,  made  an  attempt  to  get  terms  from 
the  Theseus  :  equally  in  vain.  "  Your  battle-flag  or  none !" 
was  Captain  Miller's  sharp  rejoinder  in  response  to  the 
Tonnanfs  attempt  at  parley  by  hoisting  the  flag  of  truce. 
The  French  ship's  battle  -  flag  was  thereupon  hoisted 
and  formally  hauled  down,  in  token  of  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. 

After  that  came  the  worthy  finale,  characteristic  of  a 
brave  and  God-fearing  man  :  the  holding  on  board  the 
Theseus  of  a  solemn  service  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God. 

"  There  being  no  longer  any  enemy  to  contend  with, 
we  beat  the  retreat  and  solemnly  returned  thanks  to 
Almighty  God,  through  whose  mercy  we  had  been  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  so  great  and  glorious  a  victory  to  His 
Majesty's  arms  ;  and  I  believe  from  a  body  of  men  more 
fervent  gratitude  never  mingled  in  prayer.  I  had  desired 
the  chaplain  to  introduce  a  prayer  for  the  slain,  which  was 
attended  to  with  a  degree  of  feeling  that  could  not  but 
delight  every  good  heart.  Previous  to  the  public  service, 
I  had  returned  my  own  thanks  to  the  officers  and  ship's 
company  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct ;  and, 
observing  to  them  that  our  business  was  not  finished  till 
the  prizes  were  fit  for  sea,  exhorted  them  to  obtain  as 
much  credit  by  their  work  as  by  their  courage." 

How  THE  "Billy  Ruff'ns"  tackled  Mighty 

"L'Orient" 

The  most  ferocious  fighting  of  all  that  night  took  place 
in  the  terrific  duel  between  the  famous  "  Billy  Ruff'n  " 
and  the  French  flagship,  UOrient.  It  was  fought  out 
broadside   to    broadside   from   first   to  last,   and   carried 
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through    to  a   finish    practically  for   the  gallant    British 
two-decker. 

Captain  Darby,  in  the  Bellerophon,  followed  the  Defence 
along  the  enemy's  line  into  the  battle.  He  came  up  a  few 
minutes  after  seven,  when  it  was  nearly  dark.  Even  as 
the  Bellerophon  neared  the  firing  line,  it  had  become  thick 
from  the  cannon  smoke  of  the  ships  engaged,  which  hung 
heavily  over  the  water  as  the  evening  breeze  began  to 
drop.  In  the  gathering  gloom  it  was  not  easy  for  the 
Bellerophons  to  see  what  was  in  front  of  them.  They 
stood  on,  passing  round  the  Defence,  to  find  that  the  most 
formidable  task  of  all  had  fallen  to  their  lot.  The  post 
of  honour  above  all,  perhaps,  it  was,  offering  the  noblest 
of  opportunities  for  distinction  ;  but  for  a  small  third-rate, 
a  small  two-decker,  it  was  a  post  of  extreme  peril.  The 
"  Ruff'ns "  station  was  to  be  close  to  where  the  giant 
French  flagship  lay  anchored,  the  huge  one  hundred  and 
twenty-gun  first-rate  and  three-decker,  L'Orient. 

Captain  Darby  was  an  Irishman,  as  bold  and  daring  an 
officer  as  any,  and  the  hot  corner  well  suited  with  his 
mood.  His  fighting  blood  was  up,  and  he  gladly  accepted 
the  offer  made  him  by  the  fortune  of  war,  heading  in  his  ship 
for  his  destined  opponent  with  cheerful  alacrity.  At  the 
same  time,  though,  he  was  a  man  of  common  sense,  and 
knew  his  business.  Nelson,  he  was  well  aware,  would 
never  forgive  a  Captain  who  sacrificed  the  lives  of  his 
men  unnecessarily.  Captain  Darby  had  no  idea  of  ex- 
posing his  brave  Bellerophons  to  more  danger  than  he 
must.  Nearing  his  antagonist  to  within  a  ship's  length 
of  the  Orient,  he  let  go  anchor  at  the  right  moment,  drop- 
ping it  to  take  up  a  point  of  vantage  on  the  bow  of  the 
three-decker.  But  the  anchor  failed  to  hold ;  it  dragged 
on  the  sandy  bottom,  and  failed  to  bring  up  the  ship. 
Before  the  impetus  with  which  the  Bellerophon  was  moving 
through  the  water  could  be  checked,  the  ship  had  forged 
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ahead  until  she  came  exactly  opposite  to  L'Orient,  bringing- 
to  immediately  facing  the  heavily  armed  triple  batteries  of 
the  French  giant. 

The  misadventure  had  immediate  and  weUnigh  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  French  Captain  of  L'Orient, 
Casabianca,  the  father  of  the  "  boy  "  who  "  stood  on  the 
burning  deck,"  was  quick  to  make  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunity. As  the  Bellerophon  was  in  the  act  of  coming  to 
a  standstill  alongside,  in  quick  succession  he  discharged 
into  her  two  terrific  broadsides.  The  British  two-decker, 
on  her  side,  had  not  yet  had  the  chance  of  firing  her  first 
gun. 

Fearful  was  the  havoc  that  the  crashing  discharge  made 
throughout  the  British  ship ;  murderous  its  slaughter. 
Eight  of  the  Bellerophon'' s  guns  were  disabled,  dismounted, 
and  put  out  of  action  at  one  blow.  Between  sixty  and 
seventy  men  were  killed  outright  or  badly  wounded. 
Captain  Darby  was  struck  down  on  the  quarter-deck  with 
a  bad  wound  in  the  head,  and  was  carried  to  the  cockpit 
stunned  and  bleeding.  Lieutenant  Daniell,  the  First- 
Lieutenant,  was  severely  gashed  by  a  splinter,  but  the 
gallant  fellow  had  the  wound  tied  up  on  the  spot,  and 
bravely  stayed  at  his  post  on  deck.  Lieutenant  Lander, 
the  Second-Lieutenant,  badly  wounded  in  like  manner, 
also  pluckily  kept  the  deck  at  his  post.  The  Fourth- 
Lieutenant,  John  Hadaway,  struck  down  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  had  to  be  taken  below  to  the  surgeon.  Lieutenant 
George  Jolliffe,  the  Fifth-Lieutenant,  was  killed  outright, 
as  was  also  one  of  the  senior  midshipmen,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellison.  Mr.  Edward  Kirby,  the  Master ;  the  Boatswain, 
Mr.  Chapman;  a  midshipman,  Mr.  Nicholas  Betson ;  and 
Captain  John  Hopkins,  of  the  Marines,  were  also  among 
the  casualties — all  struck  down  by  those  first  two  broad- 
sides from  U Orient,  two  concentrated  discharges  from 
sixty  cannon  fired  within  fifteen  yards. 
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There  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation,  though,  no  hang- 
ing back,  no  shrinking,  among  the  gallant  fellows  who  on 
that  night  manned  the  heroic  "  Billy  Ruff'n."  First- 
Lieutenant  Daniell,  with  his  wound  hastily  bandaged, 
took  Captain  Darby's  place  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  gave 
orders  to  open  fire.  The  two  ships  had  already  swung 
close  together  until  the  Bellerophon's  gun-muzzles  almost 
touched  the  planking  of  the  three-decker's  sides.  They 
"  came  so  close  as  almost  to  touch  {presque  toucher),"  were 
the  words  used  by  Rear-Admiral  Gantheaume,  the  French 
Captain  of  the  Fleet  (who  was  on  board  UOrient,  and 
afterwards  escaped  on  shore),  in  his  official  report  on  the 
battle  to  Bonaparte  at  Cairo.  Small  ship  as  the  Bellcrophon 
was — her  upper  decks  were  twelve  feet  lower  than  those  of 
V Orient — the  splendid  Bellcrophon  stood  up  squarely  to 
her  antagonist,  undauntedly  bearing  her  heavy  "  punish- 
ment," striking  back  her  hardest,  replying  with  broadside 
after  broadside  into  the  ports  of  the  French  flagship  as 
fast  as  the  guns  could  be  fired. 

That  was  the  case  with  the  men  in  the  batteries  below. 

On  deck,  on  the  forecastle,  quarter-deck,  and  poop,  they 
had  to  fight  with  small-arms  as  well ;  wdth  muskets  and 
pistols.  The  officers  and  marines  and  small-arms  men — 
sailors  using  muskets — had  a  fierce  fight  with  the  French 
soldiers  on  L'Orient's  deck,  infantrymen  (mostly  of  the 
69th  Demi-Brigade),  and  also  with  the  French  Admiral 
and  several  of  his  staff  officers.  Admiral  Brueys,  Rear- 
Admiral  Gantheaume,  Captain  Casablanca,  Midshipman 
Casablanca,  his  son,  and  other  officers,  we  are  told,  all 
hastened  up  to  L'Orienfs  poop  as  the  Bellerophon  closed 
alongside,  from  there  to  fire  down  on  her  decks  with  hand 
weapons.  In  that  fierce  set-to  at  the  outset  Admiral 
Brueys  received  his  first  wounds  that  night — two  bullet- 
wounds,  one  in  the  face  and  the  second  in  the  left  hand. 
The  brave  man,  though,  would  not  turn  away  and  go  and 
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have  the  wounds  seen  to.  He  continued  firing  off  his 
pistols  from  the  poop,  all  the  time  "  trying  to  stanch  the 
blood  with  his  handkerchief." 

First-Lieutenant  Daniell  met  his  death  within  the  first 
half-hour.  A  cannon-ball  shot  off  his  right  leg,  and  then, 
as  he  was  being  carried  below  to  the  cockpit  in  the  arms 
of  one  of  the  seamen,  a  grape-shot  struck  him  in  the  back, 
killing  him,  and  at  the  same  time  the  man  who  was  carry- 
ing him.  Lieutenant  Lander,  sent  for  from  the  lower-deck 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Bellerophon's  heavy  batteries, 
came  up  and  took  command  of  the  ship. 

Towards  eight  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  Bellerophons 
had  been  upwards  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  hot 
action,  the  mizen-mast,  shot  through  close  to  the  deck, 
of  a  sudden  came  down  with  a  crash.  A  second  mis- 
adventure, with  even  more  disastrous  results  for  some  of 
those  on  board,  came  about  just  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards.  The  heavy  main-mast,  with  its  ponderous 
top-hamper  of  spars  and  sails  and  rigging,  gave  way  with- 
out warning,  and  collapsed  bodily  ;  shot  through,  like  the 
mizen,  close  above  the  deck.  It  toppled  over  and  came 
crashing  down,  falling  lengthways,  smashing  all  the  ship's 
boats  except  one,  with  the  wreckage  lying  all  along  the 
starboard  gangway  and  across  the  forecastle.  All  the 
Bellerophon's  guns  there  were  put  out  of  action  at  a 
blow,  and  many  men  fighting  the  guns  were  struck  down 
under  the  tangled  mass  of  splintered  wood  and  torn  canvas 
and  cordage.  The  fall  of  the  main-mast  killed  Lieutenant 
Lander.  It  knocked  him  down,  crushed  and  mangled,  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  shouting  an  order  from  the  gangway 
through  his  speaking-trumpet. 

Thus,  within  an  hour,  three  officers  successively  in 
command  of  the  Bellerophon  had  fallen. 

The  Third- Lieutenant,  Robert  Cathcart,  had  now  to 
take  charge,  called  up  to  the  quarter-deck  from  superin- 
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tending  the  guns  on  the  main-deck.  Captain  Darby  had 
regained  consciousness,  and  his  wound  had  been  dressed, 
but  he  was  not  yet  in  a  fit  condition  to  leave  the  cockpit 
and  resume  duty. 

As  Lieutenant  Cathcart  came  up  to  take  command  a 
fire  broke  out  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  It  was  caused 
by  an  incendiary  projectile  flung  in  through  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  Bellerophon  on  to  the  lower-deck.  Fortu- 
nately, the  fire  was  quickly  got  under,  as  was  a  second 
outbreak  elsewhere  on  board  a  few  minutes  later.  At 
that  moment,  too,  a  fire  broke  out  on  board  U Orient, 
on  the  upper  deck  amidships.  One  of  the  ship's  boats, 
which  were  kept  stacked  there  with  the  spare  spars, 
caught  fire  and  blazed  up.  Captain  Casablanca  himself 
rushed  to  the  spot  with  a  number  of  men,  and  had  the 
blazing  boat  hauled  across  to  the  ship's  side — the  farther 
side,  where  as  yet  no  enemy  had  attacked — and  let  drop, 
a  mass  of  flames,  into  the  sea. 

Undauntedly  the  stubborn  Bellerophons  fought  on — 
defiantly,  doggedly — without  slackening  or  relaxing  their 
energies  for  an  instant.  They  were  plainly  having  the 
worst  of  it,  for  U Orient,  so  far,  seemed,  outwardly  at  any 
rate,  not  greatly  damaged  in  the  encounter.  Her  masts 
and  spars  all  stood,  hardly  injured,  practically  intact ;  no 
sign  of  weakening  was  apparent  in  the  furious  cannonading 
that  burst  in  continuous  sheets  of  flame  from  her  triple 
row  of  ports,  beating  down  a  hell-fire  without  ceasing. 
The  French  weight  of  metal — the  dead-weight  of  the 
mass  of  cannon-balls  hurled  into  the  Bellerophon  at  every 
discharge  of  the  heavy  guns  on  U  Orient's  lower -deck 
alone,  leaving  out  of  account  her  tiers  of  guns  on  the 
decks  above — by  itself  exceeded  the  weight  of  the  Bellero- 
phons  entire  broadside  from  every  gun  and  carronade 
mounted  on  board  the  British  ship.  The  Bellerophon's 
heaviest  gun  was  a  32-pounder,  fourteen  of  them  on  one 
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broadside;  on  L'Orienfs  lower -deck  were  sixteen  42- 
pounders.  Elsewhere  on  board  the  Bellerophons  had  to 
fight  with  fourteen  i8-pounders  against  seventeen  28- 
pounders,  and  seventeen  12-  and  g-pounders  and  carron- 
ades  against  twenty-seven  14-  and  lo-pounders. 

Regardless  of  the  terrible  odds,  they  manfully  stood  up 
to  the  feu  d'en/er  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half;  and, 
meanwhile,  other  French  ships  lying  near  L'Orient,  the 
flagship's  supporters  ahead  and  astern  (two  big  eighty-gun 
ships,  the  Franklin  and  Tonnani),  persistently  kept  firing 
at  them  into  their  bows  and  stern. 

Terrible  was  the  scene  of  devastation  on  board  the 
heroically  fought  British  seventy-four. 

"  Let  every  man  picture  to  himself  this  frightful  carnage 
taking  place  in  a  space  of  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
square.  Let  him  consider  that  the  slain  did  not  all  die 
suddenly,  nor  by  one  manner  of  death  ;  that  some  perished 
by  steel,  some  by  shot,  some  by  water  ;  that  some  were 
crushed  and  mangled  by  heavy  weights ;  some  trampled 
upon  ;  some  dashed  to  atoms  by  fiery  explosions,  and 
that  this  destruction  was  endured  without  shrinking." 
So  Napier  writes  of  the  horrors  at  the  storming  of  the 
breach  at  Badajoz.  His  words  might  well  apply  to  some 
of  the  things  that  happened  that  night  on  the  decks  of 
the  Bellerophon.  *'  At  one  gun,  every  one  of  the  fourteen 
men  manning  it  was  struck  down,  six  of  them  killed  on 
the  spot,  by  a  42-pounder  shot  from  L'Orient,  which 
smashed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  muzzle  as  the  gun 
was  being  run  out,  shattering  it,  down  to  the  trunnions, 
into  fragments  that  acted  like  a  bombshell."  At  another 
gun  four  men  were  killed  outright  by  a  similar  shot,  which 
*'  crumpled  up  the  muzzle  in  fragments,  and  jammed  the 
gun  almost  to  the  chamber." 

No  help  was  available  for  the  Bellerophons  from  any 
of  their  friends    in    the   squadron  —  had   it    indeed  been 
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possible,  in  the  obscurity  of  a  night  battle,  for  their  des- 
perate position  to  be  known  on  board  any  of  the  Bellero- 
phon's  consorts.  As  the  fact,  the  nearest  one  of  Nelson's 
ships  at  that  moment  was  in  almost  as  serious  a  case, 
almost  as  hard  pressed.  That  was  the  Majestic,  fiercely 
fighting  just  then  at  close  quarters  with  one  of  the  French 
eighty-gun  ships  and  two  seventy-fours. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  the  French  fight  harder  in  any  sea- 
battle  than  they  did  on  the  night  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 
Nor,  too,  did  the  crew  of  any  ?"'rench  man-of-war,  per- 
haps, fight  more  fiercely  than  did  Admiral  Brueys'  men 
on  board  L'Orient  in  their  duel  with  the  Bellerophons  on 
that  night. 

But  all  that  heroic  endurance  could  do  for  Darby's  crew 
was  to  be  of  no  avail.  Unless  help  came,  the  Bellero- 
phon's  duel  could  have  but  one  end.  To  surrender  was, 
of  course,  unthinkable. 

The  end  came  between  half-past  eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
a  few  minutes  before  the  hour.  "  Overwhelmed,  but  not 
subdued,"  as  the  historian  Alison  describes,  "  a  glorious 
monument  of  unconquerable  valour,"  the  Bellerophon  had 
to  withdraw  from  the  fight.  She  was,  all  the  same,  not 
beaten  off  at  the  last.  The  reason  was  quite  otherwise. 
A  second  fire  had  broken  out  on  board  U Orient,  and  it 
threatened  to  spread  to  the  Bellerophon,  lying  close  along- 
side, with  sides  almost  touching.  And,  too,  at  the  same 
time  the  Bellerophon  herself  was  on  fire  in  three  different 
parts  of  the  ship.  These  fires,  as  before,  were  got  under 
promptly ;  that  on  board  L'Orient  was  more  serious. 
"  At  9,"  says  the  Bellerophons  log,  "  observing  our  antago- 
nist on  fire  on  the  middle  gun-deck,  cut  the  stern-cable 
and  ware  clear  of  her  by  loosing  the  sprit-sail." 

One  of  the  midshipmen  it  actually  was — John  Hind- 
marsh  by  name,  a  lad  of  fourteen— who  gave  the  order 
to   sheer   off.      Lieutenant    Cathcart  was   below   at   the 
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moment,  it  would  appear,  otherwise  occupied,  and  the 
midshipman  was  in  charge  on  deck.  "  Thinking  the  fire 
in  L' Orient  would  spread  to  the  Bellerophon,  he  got  some 
hands  and  cut  her  cable,  and  then  had  the  sprit-sail  set." 
Captain  Darby,  who  was  by  now  sufficiently  recovered  to 
return  on  deck,  "  came  up  immediately  afterwards  and  ap- 
proved of  what  had  been  done."  The  Bellerophon,  however, 
had  finished  her  work  for  that  battle ;  as  the  ship  was 
slowly  moving  away  the  foremast  came  down,  her  last 
mast  remaining.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  after  that  was 
to  rig  a  jury-sail,  as  best  might  be  managed,  on  the  stumps 
of  the  masts,  and  let  the  ship  drift  away  before  the  wind. 
Midshipman  Hindmarsh,  as  we  are  told,  had  been 
wounded  earlier  that  night,  "  having  received  a  blow  on 
the  forehead  which  later  on  cost  him  the  loss  of  an  eye," 
but  the  heroic  lad  refused  to  leave  his  post.  For  his 
plucky  assumption  of  responsibility  and  prompt  action  in 
cutting  the  ship  clear  at  so  critical  a  moment  the  boy  was 
publicly  thanked  on  the  quarter-deck  by  Nelson  himself 
three  days  after  the  battle,  when  Nelson  came  on  board 
the  Bellerophon  to  congratulate  Captain  Darby  and  his 
officers  and  men  with  his  own  lips  on  the  magnificent 
manner  in  which  they  had  upheld  the  honour  of  the  flag. 
In  his  address  to  the  men.  Nelson  laid  stress  on  what 
young  Hindmarsh  had  done,  and  before  everybody  handed 
him  his  Lieutenant's  commission.  Nor,  for  his  part,  was 
Captain  Darby  backward.  He  introduced  the  boy  to  all 
the  captains  of  the  squadron  when  they  came  on  board, 
during  the  week  after  the  battle,  to  congratulate  their 
brother  Captain  —  as  the  "Band  of  Brothers"  nobly 
did  —  for  the  heroism  of  his  ship's  fight.  The  only 
one  of  them  who  could  not  come,  Troubridge,  unable  to 
leave  the  half-wrecked  Culloden  during  her  repairs,  wrote 
this  instead  to  Captain  Darby :  "  I  envy  you  the  magni- 
ficent conduct  of  the  Bellerophon." 
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Nelson  himself,  in  the  duplicate  of  his  official  dispatch 
to  Earl  St.  Vincent  (the  original,  of  course,  was  captured 
on  board  the  Leander),  published  in  the  London  Gazette 
Extraordinary  of  October  2,  said  this  :  "  The  undaunted 
magnanimity  with  which  the  Bellerophon  \wa.s  placed  along- 
side UOrient  excited  at  the  moment  the  highest  admira- 
tion, and  the  perseverance  with  which  she  retained  her 
situation  must  ever  be  the  theme  of  eulogium  with  every 
officer  and  man  in  the  British  squadron." 

The  Bellerophons,  however,  although  they  had  done 
their  work  in  the  battle,  had  yet  to  meet  experiences. 

First,  as  they  drifted  slowly  to  the  eastward,  across 
Aboukir  Bay,  they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  French 
rear  ships,  three  eighty-gun  ships  and  three  seventy-fours. 
The  moon  was  rising  by  now,  and  gave  sufficient  light  to 
show  up  the  ship  to  the  enemy  as  she  passed  by,  though 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  dismantled  wreck  passing 
was  a  French  or  British  ship.  Everything  above  the  deck 
practically,  even  the  ensign  staff,  had  been  shot  away. 
The  four  lanterns  of  the  "  distinguishing  lights "  had 
come  down  with  the  masts.  Some  of  the  French  cap- 
tains made  up  their  minds  that  the  strange  vessel  must  be 
an  enemy  and  fired  at  her.  Others  let  her  go  by.  Not  a 
shot  in  reply  came  from  the  Bellerophons,  fully  occupied 
in  getting  jury-sails  on  the  ship  and  attending  to  their 
most  urgent  damages.  Admiral  Villeneuve,  on  board  the 
Giiillaume  Tell,  allowed  the  mysterious  stranger  to  pass 
by  quite  close  without  firing  at  all.  At  first,  as  he  said, 
he  mistook  the  vessel  for  a  dismasted  French  ship.  But 
somebody  on  board  had  doubts  about  it,  and,  just  as  the 
Bellerophon  was  disappearing  in  the  darkness,  a  few  random 
shots  were  sent  after  her,  none  of  which  hit.  The  Gene- 
reux,  the  last  ship  in  the  French  line,  fired  three  or  four 
shots  as  the  drifting  hulk  was  passing  abreast  of  her. 
Getting  no  reply-fire,  they  concluded  on  board  that  the 
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vessel  had  surrendered  and  a  boat  was  hoisted  out  to  take 
possession.  The  Frenchmen  were  so  slow  about  it,  how- 
ever, that  the  boat  was  not  in  the  water  until  after  the 
Bellerophon  had  disappeared  astern  in  the  darkness,  and  on 
second  thoughts  it  was  considered  better  not  to  risk  a  pos- 
sible mistake,  and  the  taking  prisoners  of  the  boat's  crew 
alongside  in  consequence. 

That,  though,  was  not  all.  After  getting  past  the 
French,  Captain  Darby  and  his  men  had  to  meet  a  more 
serious  danger  still  from  one  of  their  own  friends — they 
narrowly  escaped  being  sent  to  the  bottom  by  another 
of  Nelson's  ships.  As  the  dismasted  hull  was  slowly 
drifting  along,  just  distinguishable  in  the  moonlight,  it 
crossed  the  bows  of  the  belated  Swiftsure,  at  that  moment 
hastening  forward  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  The  Swift- 
siire's  men  at  once,  assuming  the  nearing  vessel  to  be  an 
enemy,  quickly  trained  their  guns  on  her.  They  were  on 
the  verge  of  opening  fire,  all  impatiently  awaiting  the 
Captain's  word,  when,  providentially,  something  raised  a 
doubt  in  Captain  Hallowell's  mind  about  the  nationality 
of  the  strange  ship.  At  the  very  last  moment,  just  as  the 
order  to  open  fire  was  on  his  lips,  a  sudden  thought  caused 
Hallowell  to  pause.  Intently  examining  the  strange  ship 
with  his  night-glasses,  he  made  out  that  her  sails,  as  they 
lay  heaped  amid  the  wreckage  all  over  the  deck,  had, 
before  they  came  down,  all  been  loose.  That  discovery 
made  Captain  Hallowell  pause.  The  French  ships  were 
all  at  anchor ;  they  had  been  so  for  some  time  past,  and 
would  have  their  sails  furled  and  lashed  fast.  Before  he 
gave  the  fatal  order,  the  Captain  of  the  Swiftsure  hailed 
across  the  water  :  "  What  ship  is  that  ?"  The  answer — 
to  Captain  Hallowell's  inexpressible  relief — came  back : 
"  Bellerophon,  going  out  of  action  disabled!"  Well  might 
the  Swiftsure' s  men  give  vent  to  a  "  loud  sigh  of  relief" — as 
we  are  told  they  did.    "  Thank  God  we  waited  !"  exclaimed 
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they,  one  and  all.  After  that,  giving  the  gallant  "  Billy 
Kuff'ns  "  three  ringing  cheers,  the  Swiftsure  passed  on  to 
anchor  with  the  Alexander,  and  take  up  the  fight  with 
L' Orient  where  the  Bellerophon  had  left  it. 

The  Bellerophon  continued  to  keep  steerage  way,  under 
such  sail  as  the  ship  could  make.  As  soon  as  he  was  clear 
of  the  last  of  the  French  ships,  Captain  Darby  tried  to 
anchor,  but  it  proved  impossible.  It  was  found  that  every 
one  of  their  cables,  ranged  in  the  tiers  of  the  hold,  had 
been  rendered  unserviceable  by  L'Orienfs  shot.  So  they 
had  to  drift  on,  getting  farther  and  farther  from  the  battle, 
while  the  tired  survivors  of  the  crew  set  to  work  to  splice 
together  some  of  the  least  damaged  lengths  of  cable. 

They  witnessed  the  fate  of  their  late  antagonist  from  on 
board  the  Bellerophon  before  they  had  got  very  far  across 
the  Bay.  A  tremendous  glare  and  blaze  suddenly  began 
to  show,  coming  from  towards  the  rear  of  where  the  battle 
was  still  raging  fiercely.  What  ship  was  on  fire,  whether 
it  was  friend  or  enemy,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for 
them  to  tell.  And  in  their  disabled  and  distressed  condi- 
tion little  could  be  attempted  in  helping  to  save  life  ;  but 
all  that  was  possible  was  done.  The  only  boat  the  Beller- 
ophon had  left  able  to  float  was  at  once  lowered  and  sent 
to  row  back  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  burning  vessel,  to 
pick  up  any  men  in  the  water  that  they  could.  The  boat 
succeeded  in  rescuing  two  Frenchmen,  found  after  the 
explosion  clinging  to  a  spar. 

Drifting  on  slowly  all  night,  it  was  not  until  the  general 
firing  had  ceased,  between  three  and  four  in  the  morning, 
that  the  Bellerophons  were  at  last  able  to  bring  the  ship 
up,  with  the  only  anchor  they  had  left  and  a  damaged 
cable  spliced  temporarily,  in  seven  fathoms  water,  six 
miles  from  the  battle. 

They  were,  though,  not  to  be  left  in  quietude.  Their 
ensign  had  been    nailed    to    the    stump   of   the    mizen- 
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mast  before  they  quitted  the  fighting.  It  now  caught 
the  eye  of  Admiral  Villeneuve,  looking  round  when  day- 
light came  to  see  what  ships  of  his  fleet  yet  remained 
untaken.  At  the  rear  of  the  French  line  with  him  were 
three  French  men-of-war  which  had  not  yet  been  seriously 
engaged.  Villeneuve,  catching  sight  of  the  Bellerophon 
away  to  leeward,  sent  off  the  French  forty-gun  frigate 
Justice  to  cross  the  bay  and  enforce  the  surrender  of  that 
apparently  helplessly  disabled  British  ship.  But  Captain 
Darby  and  his  Bellerophons  were  not  the  men  to  yield 
however  hopeless  might  appear  their  state. 

The  French  frigate  approached  between  seven  and  eight 
in  the  morning.  It  was  just  as  the  chaplain  of  the  Beller- 
ophon, with  as  many  as  could  be  got  together  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  night,  all  standing  round  him  bare-headed 
on  the  blood-stained  upper-deck,  was  reading  the  burial 
service  previous  to  the  Bellerophon'' s  dead  being  committed 
to  the  deep.  For  the  moment  no  British  ship  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  move  to  assist  them.  But  they  did  not  lose 
their  heads.  The  service  was  solemnly  and  calmly  brought 
to  its  close,  and  the  bodies  of  the  gallant  dead  were 
launched  overboard  to  their  final  resting-place.  All  was 
done  decently,  reverently,  and  in  order.  Then  the  scene 
abruptly  changed.  Captain  Darby  once  again  gave  the 
word  to  beat  to  quarters  and  to  man  the  guns — all  that 
were  left  serviceable — ready  to  fight  on  both  sides  of  the 
ship.  Sixteen  guns  were  found  to  be  completely  disabled, 
but  the  rest  were  quickly  manned,  and  once  more  the 
tired  crew  stood  at  their  posts,  prepared  to  deal  with  their 
oncoming  antagonist. 

It  proved,  however,  happily  not  necessary  to  open  fire. 
Nelson,  from  the  Vangtiard's  quarter-deck,  had  marked 
Villeneuve's  move.  Before  the  Justice  had  quite  got  within 
range,  one  of  the  British  seventy-fours  from  the  squadron, 
Hood's  Zealous,  was  seen  to  be  following  in  the  track  of 
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the  French  frigate,  and  on  observing  that  the  Justice  turned 
away  to  see  after  herself. 

Such  was  the  end  for  the  "  Billy  Ruff  ns  "  of  their  part  of 
the  Nile.  Their  killed  and  wounded  were  officially  re- 
turned at  197  officers  and  men  (49  killed  and  148  wounded) 
out  of  a  total  ship's  company  of  571,  who,  on  the  evening 
before,  had  gone  into  the  battle. 

The  British  Captain  who  fell  at  the  Nile 

One  of  Nelson's  captains  lost  his  life  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile — the  only  officer  of  rank  on  the  British  side  who 
fell  in  the  action.  He  was  the  Captain  of  the  Majestic, 
Captain  George  Blagdon  Westcott,  the  son  of  a  baker  of 
Honiton,  in  Devonshire,  as  has  been  said,  whose  abilities 
had  raised  him  to  post-rank.  He  had  commanded  the 
Majestic  for  the  past  four  years.  Captain  Westcott  brought 
his  ship  into  action,  the  tenth  from  the  van  of  Nelson's 
squadron,  next  in  station  to  the  heroic  Bellerophon.  Taking 
up  their  berths  alongside  the  enemy  in  inverted  order  as 
the  squadron  did,  the  Majestic  finally  found  herself  in  the 
forefront  of  the  British  fighting-line  on  the  outer  side, 
with  three  French  ships  firing  on  her,  two  of  them  seventy- 
fours — the  Heureux  and  the  Mercure — also  a  formidable 
8o-gun  ship,  the  Tonnant. 

The  Majesties  met  with  hard  fortune  at  the  outset. 
Relates  an  officer  on  board  another  ship  in  the  squadron  : 
"  The  Majestic,  whether  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
smoke  at  the  shutting  in  of  the  evening,  or  that  her  stern- 
cable  did  not  bring  her  up  in  time,  ran  her  jibboom  into 
the  main  rigging  of  UHeureux,  ninth  (French)  ship,  and 
remained  a  long  time  in  that  unfortunate  position  suffering 
greatly :  poor  Westcott  was  almost  the  first  that  fell, 
being  killed  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  neck." 

Held  fast  and  interlocked  closely  with  the  enemy's  ship, 
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the  Captain  of  which  made  several  desperate  attempts  to 
board,  the  Majestic,  in  spite  of  every  effort  that  her  men 
made,  remained  held  fast,  unable  to  get  clear,  suffering 
terribly  meanwhile.  It  was  during  this  close-quarter  fight, 
while  the  French  soldiers  on  board  the  Mercure  scoured 
her  upper  decks  with  musketry,  that  Captain  Westcott 
fell,  struck  down  dead  by  a  bullet.  "  She  lay  in  that 
position  for  one  hour,  able  to  make  use  of  but  few  guns, 
and  the  Tonnant  firing  into  her  quarter  with  her  stern- 
chase,  in  addition  to  such  guns  as  UHeiireux  could  bring 
to  bear."  But  without  flinching  the  gallant  Majesties 
stout-heartedly  maintained  the  contest.  Their  brave  First- 
Lieutenant,  Robert  Cuthbert,  worthily  and  well  filled  his 
Captain's  place,  and  carried  on  an  exceptionally  well- 
fought  fight.  '*  The  loss,"  says  the  Captain  of  another 
ship,  referring  to  Captain  Westcott's  death  in  a  letter, 
"  was  not  felt.  Her  First-Lieutenant,  Cuthbert  (who  was 
in  the  Montagu  in  the  West  Indies),  fought  the  Majestic 
most  gallantly  during  the  remainder  of  the  action,  as  she 
had  commenced." 

When  at  length  the  Majestic  got  free,  they  first  turned 
savagely  on  the  Mercure  and  paid  off  their  score  against 
that  antagonist  with  interest.  "  She  got  disentangled,  and 
brought  her  broadside  to  bear  on  the  starboard  bow  of  the 
Mercure,  the  tenth  ship,  on  whom  she  took  a  severe 
revenge;  having  laid  that  bow  almost  open,  she  also  had 
only  a  foremast  standing  at  daylight." 

The  Heureux,  meanwhile,  had  been  keeping  up  a  sharp 
fire  on  the  Majestic,  and  all  the  time,  also,  Lieutenant 
Cuthbert  and  his  men  had  to  carry  on  a  fight,  within 
musket-shot  range,  with  their  big  antagonist,  the  powerful 
8o-gun  ship  Tonnant,  "  an  opponent  that,  although 
nominally  a  two-decker,  was  more  than  a  match  for  a 
British  98."  The  men  of  the  Majestic  were  soon  engaging 
the  Tonnant  at  closer  quarters  as  their  principal  opponent, 
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though  still  having  to  hold  in  check  the  incessant 
cannonading  of  the  Mercure.  The  fierce  duel  went  on 
without  slackening,  while  UOrient  lay  blazing  near  by, 
the  gunners  on  both  sides  pointing  their  guns  by  the 
glare  of  the  flames.  And  after  the  French  flagship  blew 
up  the  fight  went  on,  the  Majestic  being  aided  to  some 
extent  at  that  stage  by  the  A  lexatider  and  the  Swiftsure, 
which  two  ships  on  coming  into  action  had  taken  up  their 
positions  not  far  off. 

From  ten  o'clock  until  nearly  three  in  the  morning  the 
Majestic  and  Tonnant  continued  to  fire  into  one  another  as 
fast  as  ammunition  could  be  brought  to  the  guns.  For 
four  of  the  five  hours  the  Mercure  lent  her  assistance  to  the 
Tonnant — until  two  o'clock,  when  all  three  of  the  Meraire's 
masts  came  down  and  that  enemy  drifted  off.  The 
Tonnant  was  dismasted  almost  at  the  same  moment,  but 
she  remained  where  she  was  and  still  maintained  the 
battle.  "  At  2,"  as  the  Majestic's  log  records,  "  the  ship 
on  our  starboard  quarter  left  us,  dismasted.  A  ship  that 
was  engaging  us  on  the  larboard  beam — masts  went  by 
the  board." 

The  Majesties  turn  to  be  dismasted  came  an  hour  later  : 
"  At  3,  our  main  and  mizen  masts  went  by  the  board." 
That  put  the  Majestic  hors-de-combat  for  the  time  being. 
Her  fire  had  to  cease  until  the  wreckage  could  be  cleared 
away — an  hour's  hard  work.  "  Left  off  firing.  Employed 
cutting  away  the  wreck.  At  a  quarter  past  four,  having 
got  clear  of  the  wreck,  began  action  again."  So  says 
the  log. 

The  renewed  battle  lasted  for  two  hours  and  a  quarter, 
until  half-past  six,  being  mostly  a  long-range  cannonade 
with  the  ships  at  the  rear  of  the  French  line  who  had 
taken  little  or  no  part  in  the  night  battle.  The  Tonnant 
had  shifted  her  berth  by  then,  and  had  been  towed  away 
by  her  boats  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  rear  ships. 
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This  was  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  when  the 
Majestic  finally  ceased  action,  as  the  Master  witnessed  the 
scene  from  on  board,  and  recorded  roughly  in  the  log : 
"  At  half-past  six  left  off  firing,  g  of  the  French  ships 
having  struck,  7  of  which  were  dismasted.  One  frigate 
sunk.  Another  frigate,  after  striking  her  colours,  the 
crew  left  her  in  their  boats  and  set  fire  to  her,  which  soon 
blew  up.  One  French  ship  run  on  shore  with  her  colours 
(tiying).  The  crew  left  her  and  set  fire  to  her,  which  soon 
blew  up  also." 

The  Captain's  funeral  took  place  close  to  the  spot  where 
his  ship  had  fought,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
the  battle.  "  At  4  p.m.,"  to  quote  the  log  again,  "  com- 
mitted the  body  of  the  deceased  Captain  Westcott  to  the 
deep,  and  fired  20  minute  guns.  Read  to  the  ship's  com- 
pany Admiral  Nelson's  thanks  for  their  gallant  behaviour 
during  the  action,  and  Lieutenant  Robert  Cuthbert's 
commission  to  act  as  Commander  after  the  death  of 
Captain  Westcott." 

Nelson  sent  Lieutenant  Cuthbert  his  Commander's 
commission,  as  a  reward  for  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  he  had  done  his  duty,  wording  his  letter  in  these 
words : 

"  In  consequence  of  your  gallant  conduct  in  com- 
manding His  Majesty's  ship  Majestic,  after  the  death 
of  the  brave  Captain  Westcott,  you  are  therefore  to 
act  as  Commander  of  the  Majestic  until  further  orders. 

"  Given  on  board  His  Majesty's  ship  the  Vanguard, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  2nd  of  August,  1798. 

"  Horatio  Nelson." 

In  killed  and  wounded  the  Majestic's  loss  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Nile  was  the  heaviest  of  all  in  the  British  fleet, 
next  after  the  terrible  casualty  roll  of  the  Bellerophon — 
194  officers  and  men. 
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A  national  monument  was  erected  in  St.  Paul's,  by  vote 
of  Parliament,  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Westcott,  and 
he  has  also  a  memorial  in  his  native  town  of  Honiton  in 
Devonshire.  At  Honiton,  later  on,  Nelson  himself,  when 
visiting  the  West  Country  during  his  stay  on  shore  at  the 
time  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  presented  his  own  medal  for 
the  Nile  to  the  widow  of  his  brave  companion  in  arms. 
Having  to  stop  for  a  night  at  an  inn  in  the  little  town,  he 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  widow  and  daughter  of  Captain 
Westcott  to  breakfast  with  him.  During  the  breakfast  he 
asked  Mrs.  Westcott  if  she  had  received  the  medal  to 
which  her  husband  would  have  been  entitled  had  he  lived. 
On  her  replying  that  none  had  been  sent  her.  Nelson  at 
once  took  off  the  gold  medal  for  the  Nile  which  he  was 
wearing  and  handed  it  to  her.  "There,"  said  he,  "you 
will  not  value  this  medal  the  less  because  Nelson  has 
worn  it."  The  medal  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  de- 
scendant of  Captain  Westcott.  Nelson,  also,  before  leaving 
the  town,  paid  a  special  visit  to  the  aged  mother  of  his 
Captain,  a  woman  then  in  very  humble  circumstances ; 
showing  her,  we  are  told,  every  attention,  and  treating 
her  with  the  utmost  respect  and  deference,  speaking  to 
her  also  about  her  dead  son  in  that  tender,  affectionate 
manner  which  was  so  peculiarly  Nelson's  own. 

In  the  Last  Hour  of  the  French  Flagship 

Three  men-of-war  had  their  part  in  settling  the  fate  of 
the  French  ikgship  at  the  Nile— the  Swiftsuye,  Captain 
Ben  Hallowell  ;  the  Alexander,  Captain  Alexander  John 
Ball ;  and  the  Lenn.ley,  Captain  Thomas  Boulden  Thomp- 
son, The  chaplain  of  the  Swiftsure,  the  Rev.  Cooper 
Willyams,  in  his  narrative  of  the  battle,  tells  this  of  the 
terrible  episode,  as  he  himself  witnessed  it  from  on  board 
his  ship. 
10 
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Speaking  of  his  ship's  entry  into  the  battle  the  chaplain 
says  : 

"The  Alexander  and  Swiftsure  now  came  in  for  their 
share  of  glory.  Having  been  .  .  .  prevented  assisting  at  the 
commencement  of  the  battle,  by  bearing  down  to  recon- 
noitre Alexandria,  and  afterwards  being  obliged  to  alter 
their  course  to  avoid  the  shoal  that  had  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  Culloden,  it  was  eight  o'clock  before  they  came  into 
action,  and  total  darkness  had  enveloped  the  combatants 
for  some  time,  which  was  dispelled  only  by  the  frequent 
flashes  from  their  guns ;  the  volumes  of  smoke  now  rolling 
down  the  line  from  the  fierce  fire  of  those  engaged  to 
windward  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  rest  of 
the  British  ships  who  came  in  last  to  take  their  station : 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe." 

The  two  ships,  indeed,  owed  their  preservation,  and 
that  they  were  able  to  take  part  in  the  battle,  to  the 
disaster  that  crippled  the  Culloden,  astern  of  which  they 
had  been  following  with  all  sail  set.  The  "  frantic  waving 
of  a  signal  lantern  "  warned  them  of  danger  close  ahead 
just  in  time.  "  The  misfortune,"  says  Captain  Troubridge, 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  St.  Vincent,  "  befell  the  Culloden  just  as 
I  got  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy.  As  we  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  place,  and  the  soundings  continued  regular  as 
we  stood  in,  I  did  not  conceive  the  smallest  danger ;  the 
man  at  the  head  calling  out  eleven  fathom  when  she 
struck.  The  only  consolation  I  have  to  support  me  in 
this  cruel  case  is  that  I  had  just  time  to  make  the  signal  to 
the  Swiftsure  and  A  lexander,  which  saved  them,  or  they  must 
inevitably  have  been  lost,  as  they  would  have  been  farther 
on  the  reef  from  their  hauling  considerably  within  me." 

Realizing  the  situation  and  state  of  the  battle,  as  it 
were  intuitively,  Captains  Ball  and  Hallowell  took  their 
way  into  action  and  placed  their  ships  just  where  their 
services  were  most  needed. 
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"  At  three  minutes  past  eight  o'clock,"  Chaplain 
Willyams  relates,  "the  Swiftsure  anchored,  taking  the 
place  that  had  before  been  occupied  by  the  Bcllerophon, 
and  two  minutes  after  began  a  steady  and  well-directed 
fire  on  the  quarter  of  the  Franklin  and  bow  of  V Orient. 
At  the  same  instant  the  Alexander  passed  under  the  stern 
of  the  French  Admiral,  and  anchored  withinside  on  his 
larboard  quarter,  raking  him  and  keeping  up  a  severe  fire 
of  musketry  on  his  decks.  The  last  ship  which  entered  the 
bloody  conflict  was  the  Leander.  Captain  Thompson  .  .  . 
took  his  station  with  great  judgment  athwart-hawse  of 
the  Franklin,  by  which  manoeuvre  he  was  enabled  to  do 
considerable  damage  to  the  enemy  without  exposing  his 
own  ship  to  the  greatest  danger. 

"  In  the  van  four  of  the  French  ships  had  already 
struck  their  colours  to  the  British  flag.  The  battle  now 
raged  chiefly  in  the  centre.  The  Franklin,  U Orient, 
Tonnant,  and  Heureux  were  in  hot  action,  making  every 
exertion  to  recover  the  glory  that  had  been  lost  by  their 
comrades." 

Then  came  about  the  catastrophe  : 

"  At  three  minutes  past  nine  o'clock  a  fire  was  observed 
to  have  broken  out  in  the  cabin  o[  V Orient;  to  that  point 
Captain  Hallowell  ordered  as  many  guns  as  could  be  spared 
from  firing  on  the  Franklin  to  be  directed,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  Captain  Allen,  of  the  Marines,  should 
throw  in  the  whole  fire  of  his  musketry  into  the  enemy's 
quarter,  while  the  Alexander,  on  the  other  side,  was  keeping 
up  an  incessant  shower  of  shot  to  the  same  point. 

"  It  was  a  painful  but  imperative  duty,  as  the  enemy 
was  still  unsubdued  and  there  was  no  alternative."  In 
those  terms  another  officer  characterizes  the  measures 
that  Captain  Hallowell,  one  of  the  most  generous-hearted 
and  humane  of  men  by  nature,  felt  himself  compelled  to 
take. 
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At  the  same  time,  as  we  are  also  told,  where  resistance 
had  ceased,  every  effort  was  made  on  board  to  save  life. 
"  The  men  of  the  Swijtsiire  .  .  .  did  all  they  could  to 
rescue  those  of  the  crew  who  had  committed  themselves 
to  the  waves  before  the  explosion,  ropes,  spars,  gratings, 
everything  buoyant,  being  flung  to  the  men,  and  every 
endeavour  made  to  save  life." 

A  terrible  scene,  indeed,  was  that  satcve  qui  pent  effort 
on  board  the  French  flagship. 

"  Several  of  the  officers  and  men,"  says  Mr.  Willyams, 
"  seeing  the  impracticability  of  extinguishing  the  fire,  which 
had  now  extended  itself  along  the  upper-decks  and  was 
flaming  up  the  masts,  jumped  overboard,  some  supporting 
themselves  on  spars  and  pieces  of  wreck,  others  swimming 
with  all  their  might  to  escape  the  dreaded  catastrophe. 
Shot  flying  in  all  directions  dashed  many  of  them  to 
pieces ;  others  were  picked  up  by  boats  of  the  fleet,  or 
dragged  into  the  lower  ports  of  the  nearest  ships.  The 
British  sailors  humanely  stretched  forth  their  hands  to 
save  a  fallen  enemy,  though  the  battle  at  that  moment 
raged  with  uncontrolled  fury.  The  Swiftsure,  that  was 
anchored  within  half-pistol  shot  of  the  larboard  bow 
of  L'Orient,  saved  the  lives  of  the  Commissary,  First- 
Lieutenant,  and  ten  men,  who  were  drawn  out  of  the 
water  into  the  lower-deck  ports  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  action." 

How  the  French  First-Lieutenant  of  L'Orient  made  his 
entry  on  board  the  Swiftsure  is  a  curious  little  story.  He 
swam  across  to  the  ship,  clambered  up  her  side,  and  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  quarter-deck,  stark  naked  but  with 
his  cocked-hat  on.  Captain  Hallowell,  taken  aback  at 
the  dripping  apparition,  could  only  exclaim  :  "  Who  the 
deuce  are  you,  sir?"  "Je  suis  de  VOrient,  monsieur," 
was  the  reply.  Berthelot,  as  the  French  Lieutenant  was 
named,  then  told  an  extraordinary  story  of  his  adventure. 
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He  had  been  quartered,  he  said,  on  the  lower-deck  of 
L'Orienf,  and  had  stayed  there  with  his  men,  working  at 
their  guns  "  until  the  planking  of  the  deck  overhead 
was  actually  seen  to  be  on  fire."  Then  the  Lieutenant 
stripped  and  jumped  overboard.  In  the  water  he  sud- 
denly bethought  him  that,  even  if  he  were  observed  by 
the  English,  he  would  not  be  recognized  as  an  officer,  and 
might  be  left  to  drown.  He  turned  back  and  swam  to 
UOrient  again,  then  a  blazing  mass  of  flames  from  stem 
to  stern,  some  five  minutes  before  the  explosion.  He 
climbed  in  at  a  lower-deck  port,  groped  his  way  through 
the  smoke,  all  along  the  charred  and  burning  deck,  and 
so  got  to  where  he  had  taken  off  his  clothes.  Then, 
having  got  possession  again  of  his  cocked-hat,  he  jumped 
overboard  once  more,  and  swam  to  the  nearest  British 
ship,  the  Swiftsure. 

Meanwhile  the  anxiously  awaited  moment  of  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  French  flagship,  when  the  flames  should 
reach  the  powder-magazine,  was  fast  approaching.  It 
was  anticipated  with  very  grave  anxiety  on  board  the 
British  ships  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  VOrient. 

"  The  situation  of  the  Alexander  and  Swiftsure  was,"  as 
our  chaplain  friend  tells,  "  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The 
expected  explosion  of  such  a  ship  as  VOrient  was  to  be 
dreaded,  as  involving  all  around  in  certain  destruction. 
Captain  Hallowell,  however,  determined  not  to  move 
from  his  devoted  station,  though  repeatedly  urged  to  do 
so.  He  perceived  the  advantage  he  possessed  of  being  to 
windward  of  the  burning  ship." 

On  seeing  his  ill-fated  enemy  hopelessly  ablaze.  Captain 
Hallowell  ceased  firing.  "All  the  ports  were  made  fast 
and  the  hatchways  closed,  while  a  number  of  firemen  with 
buckets  of  water  were  held  in  readiness." 

On  board  the  Alexander,  to  be  ready  for  the  explosion, 
every  precaution  was  taken  in  like  manner  so  as  to  safe- 
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guard  the  ship  from  being  set  on  fire.  "  All  the  shrouds 
and  sails  of  the  ship,  not  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
immediate  management  were  thoroughly  wetted  and  so 
rolled  up  that  they  were  as  hard  and  as  little  inflammable 
as  so  many  solid  cylinders  of  wood.  Every  sailor  had  his 
appropriate  place  and  function,  and  a  certain  number 
were  appointed  as  firemen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  on 
the  watch  if  any  part  of  the  vessel  should  take  fire,  and 
to  these  men  exclusively  the  charge  of  extinguishing  it 
was  committed,"  So  Coleridge  the  poet  relates  from 
what  Captain  Ball  afterwards  told  him  at  Malta,  where 
Coleridge  for  a  time  acted  as  Ball's  secretary. 

Mr.  Peter  Bruff,  the  Master  of  the  Orion,  whose  ship 
was  one  of  the  nearest  to  the  doomed  L'Orient,  makes 
this  note  in  his  log  :  "  The  fire  having  communicated 
fore  and  aft  of  the  three-deck  ship,  secured  the  magazine, 
lowered  down  the  ports,  handed  the  sails,  expecting  every 
moment  she  would  blow  up." 

**  Observed  the  French  Admiral  catch  fire  and  burn 
with  great  rapidity,"  remarks  Mr.  Brodie  of  the  Theseus,  in 
the  log  of  that  ship,  "sluiced  the  ship  with  water,  and 
sent  an  additional  quantity  into  the  tops.  Employed 
getting  a  hawser  into  the  boats  to  bring  to  the  Orion,  to 
haul  her  farther  ahead  from  UOrieftt."  The  Master  adds 
this  :  "  An  officer  came  alongside  to  request  our  assist- 
ance, but  meanwhile,  before  the  boat  put  off,  the  Orient 
blew  up  and  set  the  Alexander  on  fire,  to  whom  we  sent 
our  boat  with  fire-buckets,  and  shortly  had  the  fire 
extinguished." 

"  With  the  explosion  of  the  enemy's  ship,"  as  recorded 
in  the  log  of  a  third  ship  by  Mr.  Lawson,  the  Master  of 
the  Alexander,  "our  jib  and  main-royal  was  set  on  fire; 
by  cutting  away  the  jib-boom  and  heaving  the  royal  over- 
board, the  fire  was  luckily  extinguished."  Mr,  Lawson 
makes  this  entry  also :  "  Served  to  the  French  prisoners 
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saved  from  L'Orient  when  blown  up,  and  came  on  board 
naked,  shirts  28,  trousers  28  pairs." 

The  proximity  of  the  Swiftsure  to  L'Orient  at  the 
moment  of  the  blowing-up  saved  that  ship  from  serious 
harm.  "The  explosion  shook  the  Swiftsure  to  her  keel- 
son, opened  her  seams,  and  did  her  great  damage  ;  but, 
as  expected  by  Captain  Hallowell,  the  greater  part  of  the 
flaming  mass  was  driven  by  the  explosion  right  over  the 
ship.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  wreckage  from  L'Orient  fell  in 
the  Swiftstire's  fore-  and  main-tops,  but  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished without  injury." 

Chaplain  Willyams,  in  describing  the  scene  during  the 
conflagration,  just  before  the  Orient  blew  up,  speaks  of  the 
"  fine  view  of  the  two  lines  illumined  by  the  flames  of  the 
ill-fated  foe,  the  colours  of  the  contending  powers  being 
plainly  distinguished.  The  moon,  which  had  risen,  op- 
posing her  cold  light  to  the  warm  glow  of  the  fire  beneath, 
added  to  the  grand  and  solemn  picture.  The  flames  had 
by  this  time  made  such  progress  that  an  explosion  was 
instantly  expected,  yet  the  enemy  on  the  lower- deck, 
either  insensible  of  the  danger  that  surrounded  them,  or 
impelled  by  the  last  paroxysms  of  despair  and  vengeance, 
continued  to  fire  upon  us." 

Then,  suddenly,  all  was  over  ! 

"  At  thirty-seven  minutes  past  nine  the  fatal  explosion 
happened.  The  fire  communicated  to  the  magazine,  and 
L'Orient  blew  up  with  a  crashing  sound  that  deafened 
all  around  her.  The  tremulous  motion,  felt  to  the  very 
bottom  of  each  ship,  was  like  that  of  an  earthquake ;  the 
fragments  were  driven  such  a  vast  height  into  the  air  that 
some  moments  elapsed  before  they  could  descend,  and 
then  the  greatest  apprehension  was  formed  from  the 
volumes  of  burning  matter  which  threatened  to  fall  on 
the  decks  and  rigging  of  the  surrounding  ships. 

"  Fortunately,  however,  no  material  damage  occurred. 
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A  port-fire  fell  into  the  main-royal  of  the  A  lexander,  and 
she  once  more  was  in  danger  of  sharing  the  same  fate  as 
the  enemy;  but  by  the  skill  and  exertions  of  Captain  Ball, 
it  was  soon  extinguished.  Two  large  pieces  of  the 
wreck  dropped  into  the  main-  and  fore-tops  of  the  Swift- 
sure,  but  happily  the  men  were  withdrawn  from  those 
places. 

"  An  awful  silence  reigned  for  several  minutes,  as  if  the 
contending  squadrons,  struck  with  horror  at  the  dreadful 
event,  which  in  an  instant  had  hurled  so  many  brave  men 
into  the  air,  had  forgotten  their  hostile  rage  in  pity  for 
the  sufferers. 

"But,"  continues  Mr.  Willyams,  "short  was  the  pause 
of  death ;  vengeance  soon  roused  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  enemy.  The  Franklin,  now  bearing  the  French  Com- 
mander's flag,  opened  her  fire  with  redoubled  fury  on  the 
Defence  and  Swiftsure,  and  gave  the  signal  for  renewed 
hostihties.  The  latter,  being  disengaged  from  her  late 
formidable  adversary,  had  leisure  to  direct  her  whole  fire 
into  the  quarter  of  the  foe,  that  had  thus  presumed  to 
break  the  solemn  silence  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  by 
the  well-directed  and  steady  fire  of  these  two  ships,  and 
the  Leander  on  her  bows,  the  Franklin  called  for  quarter, 
and  struck  to  a  superior  force. 

"The  Alexander  and  the  Majestic,  and  occasionally  the 
Swiftsure,  were  now  the  only  British  ships  engaged ;  but 
the  Commander  of  the  latter,  finding  that  he  could  not 
direct  his  guns  clear  of  the  Alexander,  who  had  dropped 
between  him  and  the  Tonnant,  and  fearful  lest  he  should 
fire  into  a  friend,  desisted,  although  he  was  severely 
annoyed  by  the  shot  of  the  Tonnant,  which  was  falling 
thick  about  him.  Most  of  our  ships  were  so  cut  up  in 
their  masts  and  rigging  that  they  were  unable  to  set  any 
sail  or  move  from  their  stations.  About  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  August,  the  firing  ceased 
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entirely,  both    squadrons    being    equally  exhausted    with 
fatigue." 

This  story  is  told  of  the  Alexander  after  the  blowing  up 
of  L'Orient.  Coleridge  is  the  narrator,  having  been  told 
about  it  by  Captain  Ball  (then  Sir  Alexander  Ball). 

"  At  the  renewal  of  the  battle  Captain  Ball,  though  his 
ship  was  then  on  fire  in  three  different  parts,  laid  her 
alongside  a  French  eighty-four,  and  a  second  longer  and 
more  obstinate  contest  began.  The  firing  on  the  part  of 
the  French  ship  at  last  slackened,  and  then  altogether 
ceased ;  and  yet  no  sign  was  given  of  surrender.  The 
Senior  Lieutenant  came  to  Captain  Ball,  and  told  him 
*  the  hearts  of  the  men  were  as  good  as  ever,  but  they 
were  so  completely  exhausted  they  were  scarcely  capable 
of  lifting  an  arm.'  He  asked  whether,  as  the  enemy  had 
now  ceased  firing,  the  men  might  be  permitted  to  lie  down 
by  their  guns  for  a  brief  time.  After  some  reflection  Sir 
Alexander  acceded  to  the  proposal,  taking,  of  course,  the 
proper  precautions  to  rouse  them  again  at  the  moment  he 
thought  requisite.  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of 
himself,  his  officers,  and  the  appointed  watch,  the  ship's 
crew  lay  down,  each  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  stationed, 
and  slept  for  twenty  minutes." 

A  somewhat  similar  incident,  as  we  have  seen,  is  described 
by  Captain  Miller  as  having  taken  place  that  night  on  board 
his  ship,  the  Theseus. 

The  "  Minutes  of  the  Action,"  officially  taken  down  on 
board  Troubridge's  unlucky  Culloden,  it  may  be  added, 
record  in  two  lines,  in  tw^o  consecutive  entries,  the  fate 
of  L'Orient,  in  the  attack  on  which  ship  the  Culloden 
would  otherwise  have  had  her  part  as  one  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  French  flagship,  occupying  much  the 
same  station  that  the  Swiftsure  took  up : 

"  g.        Observed  L'Orient  on  fire. 
9.55.  Observed  L'Orient  blow  up." 
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And  that,  practically,  is  all  that  is  said  of  the  actual  battle 
in  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Action  "  noted  on  board  Troubridge's 
unfortunate  Culloden. 

Captain  Troubridge,  indeed,  was  unable  to  get  his  ship 
off  the  reef  until  three  o'clock  on  the  following  morning : 
after  long  hours  of  desperate  energy  and  unfaltering  effort 
in  the  darkness,  and  with  the  battle  in  full  view  all  the 
time,  raging  furiously  hardly  two  miles  off.  All  through 
those  bitter  hours  the  gallant  Cullodens,  one  of  the  very 
smartest  and  most  efficient  set  of  man-of-wars'  men  in  the 
whole  navy,  had  to  toil  on,  laying  out  cables  and  anchors 
and  heaving  on  them  to  try  and  haul  their  ship  off  by 
sheer  muscular  force ;  seconded  by  the  strenuous  aid  that 
Hardy's  lads  in  the  Mutine  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  render ;  also  staving  and  emptying  the  water- 
casks  in  the  hold,  and  flinging  overboard  tons  of  shot  and 
provisions  to  lighten  the  ship.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  at  midnight.  In  the  words  of  the  Cnlloden's  log : 
"  People  employed  in  throwing  shot  and  provisions  of  all 
sorts  overboard  and  sending  some  on  board  the  Mutine. 
Found  the  ship  make  more  water.  Sent  all  hands  to  the 
pumps.  Found  the  leak  increasing.  At  this  time  five  feet 
water  per  hour."  A  heavy  sea  had  got  up,  making  the 
ship  roll  and  thump  dangerously  on  the  rocks ;  at  times, 
indeed,  as  though  she  must  be  shaken  to  pieces.  The 
rudder  was  wrenched  away,  smashed  off  bodily,  and  the 
keel  in  parts  had  gone.  It  had  begun  to  look,  indeed,  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  Culloden  could  be  saved  at  all. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  ship  worked  herself  clear  of  the 
reef;  between  half-past  two  and  three  she  swung  free, 
snapping,  like  a  piece  of  string,  one  of  the  cables  laid  out 
to  haul  her  off.  "Parted  the  stream  cable  close  to  the 
end,  and  lost  both  anchor  and  cable.  ...  At  three,  the 
ship  struck  three  or  four  times  very  hard.  Swung  off 
the  rock  into  five  fathoms  water,  making  at  this  time 
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7  feet  water  per  hour."  So  states  the  log.  But  the  peril 
was  still  imminent.  The  Culloden  remained  in  grave 
danger  of  foundering :  *'  the  ship  leaking  so  much  that 
all  hands  were  continuously  employed  at  the  pumps."  "  It 
was  long  doubtful,"  wrote  Troubridge  to  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
"whether  I  should  be  able  to  keep  her  afloat  after  I  had 
got  her  off;  the  rudder  was  gone,  and  she  was  making 
seven  feet  water  an  hour."  He  adds :  "  The  false  keel  is 
gone,  and  probably  part  of  the  main,  as  she  struck  very 
hard  for  nine  hours  with  a  heavy  swell.  All  the  gripe 
(where  the  stem  joins  the  keel)  I  can  see  is  off." 

Troubridge  hoped  against  hope  and  persevered,  and 
in  the  end  he  saved  his  ship.  "  By  great  labour  on  the 
third  day  we  got  a  new  rudder  made  and  hung,  and  with 
thrummed  sails  reduced  the  leak  considerably.  The  rudder 
the  ship's  carpenters  made  out  of  a  spare  top-mast ;  the 
fore  top-gallant  sail  the  sailmaker's  crew  *  thrummed,'  or 
heckled,  into  a  sort  of  thick  mat  which  was  lashed  under 
the  holes  in  the  ship's  bottom,  checking  the  inflow  of 
water."  Now,  at  last,  there  was  hope  for  the  Culloden. 
"  I  shall  use  every  exertion,"  wrote  the  Captain  in  his 
letter  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  "  to  patch  poor  Culloden  up 
again,  and  I  flatter  myself  I  can  still  fight  a  good  battle 
in  her  if  opportunity  offers.  I  am  now  fagging  hard  at 
the  leak,  and  the  first  harbour  we  make  I  must  and  will 
patch  the  old  ship  up  and  make  her  last  as  long  as  your 
lordship  has  the  command.  Two  pumps  going  I  shall 
not  mind ;  we  are  fully  equal  to  that.  I  endeavour,  and 
I  believe  succeed,  in  making  my  men  believe  that  the  leak 
is  nothing ;  for  they  dance  every  evening  as  usual." 

The  Fate  of  Nelson's  Nile  Dispatch 

The  Battle  of  the  Nile  was  fought  on  August  i.  The 
news  of  the  victory  did  not  reach  England  until  October  2, 
two  months   later,  when  Lieutenant  Bladen  Capel,  who 
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had  been  Nelson's  Signal-Lieutenant  in  the  Vanguard, 
arrived  at  Yarmouth  with  the  duplicate  copy  of  Nelson's 
dispatch.  He  had  travelled  overland  from  Naples  by  way 
of  Vienna.  Nelson's  original  dispatch,  sent  off  on  the  day 
after  the  battle,  never  reached  England  at  all.  It  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Crete ;  together 
with  all  the  earlier  letters  from  officers  and  men  in  the 
squadron  to  assure  relatives  and  friends  at  home  of  their 
safety,  and  with  also  Nelson's  chief  personal  trophy  of  the 
battle,  the  flag  of  the  French  Admiral  second  in  com- 
mand— Admiral  Brueys'  flag,  of  course,  perished  in  the 
blowing  up  of  L'Orient. 

Nelson's  original  dispatch  and  the  squadron  letter-bags, 
as  well  as  the  French  flag,  had  to  be  thrown  overboard 
with  weights  fastened  to  them  to  sink  them  and  prevent 
their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  had  been 
sent  off  by  the  Leander,  Captain  T.  B,  Thompson,  whom 
Flag-Captain  Berry  accompanied  as  bearer  of  the  Admiral's 
dispatch ;  but,  on  the  way  to  Gibraltar,  the  Leander  was 
fallen  in  with  and  attacked  and  taken,  after  as  gallant 
a  defence  as  perhaps  any  British  man-of-war  ever  made, 
by  a  French  seventy-four,  the  GenJreux,  one  of  the  French 
rear  ships,  which  had  escaped  from  Aboukir  Bay  on  the 
day  after  the  battle.  The  Leander  was  a  fifty-gun  ship, 
with  a  crew  of  300  all  told,  and  i8-pounders  and 
g-pounders  for  her  guns;  the  Genereux  a  seventy-four  gun 
ship,  with  goo  men  on  board,  and  mounting  36-pounders 
and  i8-pounders. 

This  is  how  one  of  the  Leander  s  men,  Timothy  Stewart 
by  name,  a  sailor  stationed  at  a  gun  on  the  main-deck, 
told  the  story  of  the  desperate  encounter  in  after  days, 
when  a  pensioner  at  Greenwich  Hospital : 

"  After  the  Nile  action,  our  ship  being  in  the  best  state, 
she  was  ordered  to  carry  the  account  of  the  action  to  the 
Admiral  of  the  station,  and  Captain  Berry,  Lord  Nelson's 
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Flag-Captain,  was  sent  on  board  with  the  dispatches,  for 
a  passage.  Just  eighteen  days  after  the  action,  at  day- 
break in  the  morning,  our  ship  was  becalmed  under  the 
island  of  Candia,  when  we  saw  a  large  ship  standing 
towards  us  with  a  light  breeze.  We  soon  made  her  out  to 
be  one  of  the  Nile  ships,  because  of  the  white  patches 
over  the  shot-holes  about  her  bows,  and,  accordingly? 
cleared  for  action.  You  see,  we  couldn't  get  away  if  we 
had  tried,  because  the  ship  was  land-locked  ;  so  the  Captain 
ordered  the  ship  to  be  kept  as  she  was  going.  We  didn't 
take  long  to  clear  for  action. 

*'  We  piped  to  breakfast  at  one  bell  in  the  morning 
watch.  I  suppose  our  Captain  thought  the  French 
wouldn't  give  us  a  belly-full ;  be  that  as  it  may,  we  went 
to  breakfast  upon  cold  water  and  biscuit,  and  many  a  poor 
fellow  never  had  another.  We  had  about  fifteen  hands 
wounded,  lying  in  their  hammocks,  when  we  commenced 
the  action,  who  got  hurt  at  the  Nile.  Poor  fellows  !  We 
had  lost  nearly  a  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  before 
we  struck.  Well,  as  soon  as  we  had  done  breakfast — not 
long,  you  may  be  sure,  when  our  enemy  was  in  sight — the 
drum  beat  to  quarters. 

"  I  was  doing  quartermaster's  duty  at  that  time,  though 
rather  a  young  hand,  and  'twas  my  watch  on  deck  when 
we  first  made  her  out.  When  they  beat  to  quarters  after 
breakfast,  I  gave  up  the  wheel  to  the  Captain's  coxswain 
and  went  to  my  quarters  on  the  main-deck.  About  one 
bell  in  the  fore-noon  watch,  up  came  the  Frenchman, 
blading  away,  right  and  left,  long  before  she  was  in  gun- 
shot, and  wasting  the  powder  and  shot  which  we  wanted. 

"  When  she  came  pretty  close,  the  word  was  passed 
to  lie  down  at  our  quarters,  as  usual,  to  receive  a  broad- 
side ;  and  she  began  to  hit  us,  but  hurt  no  one.  At  last 
all  as  quiet  below  as  house-breakers),  we  had  the  word 
of    command   given    us — '  Fire  1'     The    Frenchman    was 
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close  alongside,  and  we  gave  him  as  smart  a  broadside  as 
our  little  guns,  double-shotted,  could  throw.  He  then  run 
us  aboard  by  the  fore-chains,  and  tried  to  board,  but  they 
got  off  with  the  worst  of  it.  Our  division  of  boarders  was 
called  up  from  below,  to  lend  a  hand  to  keep  them  off,  and 
one  fellow  struck  the  point  of  a  boarding-pike  in  my  cheek 
— you  can  just  see  the  mark. 

"  Well,  our  mizen  mast  was  shot  away,  and  a  breeze 
coming  off  the  land,  the  French  ship  got  ahead  of  us,  and 
we  managed  to  get  a  chance  of  raking  her.  We  poured 
every  shot  of  our  broadside  into  her  cabin  windows,  and 
sent  many  a  Johnny-Crappo  to  the  bar  of  the  other  world. 
But  it  soon  came  to  their  turn,  and  they  fired  their  whole 
broadside  into  us,  within  pistol  shot.  It  shook  us  from 
stem  to  starn,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  lost  the  number  of 
his  mess. 

"  We  fought  six  hours  ;  just  think  of  that.  Why,  if  she 
had  handled  her  guns  in  a  seamanlike  manner,  she  ought 
to  have  sunk  us  in  little  more  than  six  minutes.  We  had 
to  cut  through  the  main  top-sail,  lying  over  our  larboard 
side,  to  make  room  for  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  for  our 
ship  was  quite  a  wreck — not  a  stick  standing — but  still 
the  brave  hearts  wouldn't  give  in.  Fore  and  aft  there 
was  no  murmur  heard,  every  man  was  ready  to  stick  by 
the  craft  till  she  sunk  ;  and  once,  when  she  (the  Genereux) 
sheered  off  to  repair  some  damages,  we  gave  him  three 
cheers,  and  turned-to,  making  cartridges,  and  refitting  all 
we  could  to  give  him  chase.  We  fired  everything  at  him 
we  could  get  hold  of — crow-bars,  nails,  and  all  sorts.  I 
saw  one  of  the  crow-bars  sticking  through  her  deck  after- 
wards ;  and  they  never  had  a  harder  day's  work  in  their 
lives  than  when  they  took  the  little  Leander.  We  killed 
nearly  three  hundred  of  them  before  we  surrendered.  But 
we  lost  two  Leftenants  {sic),  the  Master,  the  Boatswain,  and 
a  third  part  of  the  crew ;  and  the  great  lubberly  hulk  had 
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taken  up  his  berth  under  our  starn,  to  give  us  another 
broadside,  when  our  brave  Captain,  thinking  we  had  fought 
long  enough,  for  it  was  now  past  five  bells  in  the  afternoon 
watch,  ordered  our  colours  to  be  hauled  down  ;  and  the 
old  English  Ensign,  all  in  strips,  was  struck.  At  the  same 
time  the  dispatches  and  letters,  in  three  large  bags,  were 
thrown  out  of  the  cabin  windows  with  shot  in  them." 

According  to  another  account  the  Leander  notified  her 
submission  by  "  holding  a  French  jack  out  on  a  boarding 
pike." 

Captain  Thompson,  for  his  part,  writing  to  Nelson, 
while  a  prisoner  of  war,  says  this  of  how  he  had  to 
surrender  in  the  end  : 

"  A  most  vigorous  cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the 
Leander  without  the  smallest  intermission  until  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon.  All  this  time  the  Enemy  having 
passed  our  bows  with  a  light  breeze  and  brought  himself 
on  our  starboard  side,  we  found  that  our  guns  on  that  side 
were  nearly  all  disabled  by  the  wreck  of  our  own  spars, 
that  had  all  fallen  on  this  side.  This  produced  a  cessation 
of  our  fire,  and  the  Enemy  took  this  time  to  ask  us  if  w^e 
had  surrendered  ?  The  Leander  was  now  totally  un- 
governable, not  having  a  thing  standing  but  the  shattered 
remains  of  the  fore-  and  main-masts,  and  the  bowsprit, 
her  hull  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  decks  full  of  killed  and 
wounded.  Perceiving  the  enemy,  who  had  only  lost  his 
mizen  top-mast,  approaching  to  place  himself  athwart  our 
stern  ;  in  this  defenceless  situation  I  asked  Captain  Berry 
if  he  thought  we  could  do  more  ?  He  coincided  with  me 
that  further  resistance  was  vain  and  impracticable ;  and 
indeed,  all  hope  of  success  having  for  some  time  vanished, 
1  therefore  now  directed  an  answer  to  be  given  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  Enemy  soon  after  took  possession 
of  his  Majesty's  ship." 

"  I  should  be  wanting  in  justice,"  Captain  Thompson 
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adds,  "  if  I  did  not  bear  testimony  to  the  steady  bravery 
of  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Leander  in  this  hard 
contest,  which,  though  unsuccessful  in  its  termination, 
will  still,  I  trust,  entitle  them  to  the  approbation  of  their 
country." 

"  Old  Tim,"  of  the  Leander,  our  Greenwich  Pensioner, 
takes  up  the  tale  of  what  happened  to  his  messmates 
afterwards : 

"  As  soon  as  the  Frenchmen  saw  we  had  struck,  one 
of  their  midshipmen  and  two  or  three  men  swam  on 
board  of  us  (for  neither  had  a  boat  that  could  swim). 
They  were  stark  naked,  and  they  dived  down  below  at 
once,  and  rigged  themselves  in  any  clothes  they  could  get 
hold  of.  Not  one  of  us  offered  the  least  resistance.  At 
last  the  Frenchmen  managed  to  mend  one  of  their  boats 
with  tarpaulins,  so  as  to  get  us  aboard  their  ship.  We 
had  not  many  traps  left  us  to  take  away,  for  lots  of  the 
Frenchmen  soon  swam  aboard,  and  took  care  of  our  bags 
for  us.  Some  of  us  thought  it  better  to  wear  two  shirts, 
but  as  soon  as  we  got  to  the  French  ship,  one  of  them  was 
taken  away. 

*'  Captain  Jolly  (Lejoille,  of  the  Genereux)  was  a  great 
scoundrel,  and  used  our  Captain  like  a  brute.  His  men 
in  the  Leander  stole  the  doctor's  instruments  when  he  was 
going  to  dress  the  men's  wounds ;  for  the  wounded  men 
were  all  left  aboard,  and  he  (Captain  Lejoille)  kept  him 
(the  doctor)  from  coming  aboard  the  French  ship  to  our 
Captain,  who  was  badly  wounded.  We  had  nothing  but 
oil  and  rice  to  eat,  and  they  made  us  work  and  refit  the 
ship.  We  fished  his  foremast  (another  shot  would  have 
knocked  it  down),  and  knotted  all  his  shrouds,  for  which 
Captain  Jolly  promised  us  our  liberty  as  soon  as  we  got  to 
Corfu  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  had  done  all  the  work,  he  started 
us  down  below,  and  kept  us  close  till  we  got  there.  But 
we  can't  wonder  at  their  being  a  little  matter  spiteful — 
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see  what  a  thrashing  they  got  at  the  Nile,  and  we  shouldn't 
have  liked  such  a  beating  as  that  ourselves. 

"  Well,  when  we  got  to  Corfu,  they  sent  us  ashore  to 
a  dirty  prison,  where  they  used  us  as  bad  as  they  did  in 
the  ship,  and  it  was  two  or  three  months  before  they  sent 
some  of  us,  and  I  among  them,  aboard  a  merchantman 
bound  to  Trieste.  But  as  soon  as  we  got  out,  we  rose 
upon  the  crew,  and  made  them  take  us  to  Naples,  where 
we  at  last  arrived,  with  hardly  a  rag  to  cover  us,  and  half- 
starved." 


II 


CHAPTER  III 

AT   COPENHAGEN 


Nelson's  Line  of  Battle 


Commanders. 

Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  K.B.  ; 
Captain  Thomas  Foley. 

Rear-Admiral  Thomas  Graves ;  Cap- 
tain Richard  Retallick. 

Captain  George  Murray. 

Captain  James  R.  Mosse. 

Captain  Sir  Thomas  B.  Thompson. 

Captain  Thomas  F.  Fremantle. 

Captain  William  Cuming. 

Captain  Robert  D.  Fancourt. 

Captain  Thomas  Bertie. 

Captain  Jolin  Lawford. 

Captain  William  Bligh. 

Captain  James  Walker. 

Captain  Edward  Riou.  1 

Captain  Henry  Inman. 

Captain  Graham  E.  Hamond. 

Captain  Samuel  Sutton. 


At  the  Opening  of  the  Campaign 

^"T^HE  Battle  of  Copenhagen  Nelson  himself  declared 
I       was  his  finest  feat  of  arms.    "  The  victory  of  Copen- 
hagen,"  says  Captain  Mahan,  "  was  second  in  im- 
portance to  none  that  Nelson  ever  gained,  while  in  the 
severity  of  the  resistance  and  in  the  attendant  difficulties 
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to  be  overcome  the  battle  itself  was  the  most  critical  of 
all  in  which  he  was  engaged.  So  conspicuous  were  the 
energy  and  sagacity  shown  by  him  that  most  seamen  will 
agree  in  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  French  Admiral 
and  naval  writer,  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re  :  '  They  will  always 
be  in  the  eyes  of  seamen  his  fairest  title  to  glory.'" 

From  the  outset  of  the  cruise  Nelson  had  set  his  mind 
on  active  measures.  That,  of  course,  was  always  his  way. 
He  gave  a  clear  indication  of  his  mood  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Copenhagen  campaign ;  on  the  first  arrival  of  the 
fleet  off  Elsinore.  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  the  Admiral  in  chief 
command,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  naval 
families  of  our  eighteenth-century  wars,  was  a  veteran 
officer  who  had  done  good  service  in  his  day,  but,  with 
advancing  years,  the  boldness  and  dash  of  former  times 
had  weakened.  Fidgety,  and  inclined  to  be  over-anxious 
at  the  responsibilities  in  front  of  him,  he  was  nervous 
about  undertaking  an  immediate  advance  into  the  Baltic. 
There  were,  in  fact,  three  enemies  to  be  dealt  with  in  that 
quarter ;  the  forces  of  the  three  nations  who  had  banded 
together  against  England  in  the  "  Northern  Confederacy," 
as  it  was  styled — the  Russians,  the  Danes,  and  the  Swedes. 
Sir  Hyde  could  not  make  up  his  mind  how  to  act.  Which 
enemy  should  be  dealt  with  first  ?  how  should  the  blow 
be  struck  ?  That  was  one  question  that  it  was  for  the 
Admiral  in  chief  command  to  decide.  Also  there  was 
this  :  to  get  at  the  enemy  at  all,  the  passage  of  the  Sound, 
a  narrow  and  intricate  channel  commanded  by  batteries 
and  forts,  Danish  fortifications  on  one  side  and  Swedish 
on  the  other,  would  assuredly  have  to  be  forced  at  the 
cannon's  mouth. 

Nelson  urged  on  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  as  soon  as  the  British 
fleet  arrived  off  Elsinore  (in  March,  i8oi),  that  the  Russians, 
as  the  principals  of  the  coalition,  should  be  attacked 
forthwith.     A  squadron  detached  from   the  fleet   would, 
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at  the  same  time,  suffice  to  deal  with  the  Danes.  The 
Russians,  maintained  Nelson,  were  by  far  the  most  formid- 
able of  the  allies.  To  defeat  the  Danes,  he  said,  would  be 
like  cutting  a  branch  off  a  tree ;  to  overpower  the  Russians 
would  be  felling  the  tree  itself.  "  The  measure  may  be 
thought  bold,"  he  declared,  when  laying  his  suggestions 
before  Admiral  Parker,  "  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
boldest  measures  are  the  safest,  and  our  country  demands 
the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  her  force  directed  with 
judgment." 

Sir  Hyde  Parker,  however,  did  not  agree.  He  refused 
to  accept  Nelson's  proposal  in  regard  to  the  Russians. 
Only  with  difficulty  could  the  Admiral  be  induced  to 
strike  forthwith  at  the  Danes.  He  yielded  in  the  end 
to  Nelson's  insistence  as  to  undertaking  that ;  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  his  mind  became  obsessed  with  the 
natural  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  first  step — as  to  how 
the  approach  to  Copenhagen  should  be  made.  Apparently 
what  his  pilots  said — they  were  mostly  the  skippers  of 
merchant  vessels  trading  to  the  Baltic,  men  chiefly  con- 
cerned, as  Nelson  put  it,  "  to  keep  their  silly  heads  out 
of  shot" — what  these  pilots  told  Sir  Hyde  about  the 
intricacies  of  Baltic  navigation,  got  on  the  old  Admiral's 
nerves. 

There  were  tw^o  routes  available  for  the  fleet.  The 
longer,  but  easier,  was  by  the  Great  Belt.  The  more 
direct  was  by  the  Sound ;  but  on  that  route  the  fortifica- 
tions would  need  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Nelson,  at  Admiral  Parker's  Council  of  War,  protested 
hotly  against  wasting  precious  time  in  talk.  The  Danes, 
he  pointed  out,  were,  it  was  common  knowledge,  hard  at 
work  strengthening  their  defences  everywhere ;  the  whole 
populace  of  Copenhagen  were  working  on  the  fortifications 
by  night  and  day.  "  Let  it  be  by  the  Belt,  by  the  Sound, 
or  anyhow,"  he  angrily  exclaimed,  "  only  lose  not  an  hour  ! " 
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He  had,  before  that,  written  this  to  the  Admiral :  "  The 
more  I  have  reflected,  the  more  I  am  confirmed  in  opinion 
that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  attacking  the  enemy. 
They  will  every  day  and  hour  be  stronger ;  we  never  shall 
be  so  good  a  match  for  them  as  at  this  moment." 

Sir  Hyde  Parker,  after  some  demur,  said  that  he  would 
take  the  direct  route  by  the  Sound,  which  Nelson  had 
pressed  on  him  instead  of  the  longer  way  by  the  Belt. 
Nelson,  indeed,  had  made  that  proposal  first  of  all,  couch- 
ing his  advice  in  these  words :  "  To  pass  Cronenburg, 
taking  the  risk  of  damage,  and  to  pass  up  the  deepest  and 
straightest  channel  above  the  Middle  Grounds,  and  coming 
down  the  Garbar,  or  King's  Channel,  to  attack  their  float- 
ing batteries,  etc.,  etc.,  as  we  find  it  convenient.  It  must," 
he  added,  "  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  junction  be- 
tween the  Russians,  Swedes,  and  Danes,  and  may  give  us 
an  opportunity  of  bombarding  Copenhagen." 

But  again  after  that  the  Admiral's  resolution  began  to 
waver.  Within  a  short  time  the  timid  representations 
of  the  pilots  induced  Sir  Hyde  to  alter  the  plan  of  advance 
to  which  Nelson  had  got  him  to  agree.  "  Scarcely  had 
the  Admiral,"  writes  one  of  the  officers  in  the  fleet, 
"  declared  his  intention  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Sound,  when  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  it  by  the 
suggestions  of  some  ignorant  and  designing  pilots,  who, 
from  motives  of  fear  or  interest,  had  considerably  exag- 
gerated the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  and 
had  represented,  as  much  more  practicable  and  less 
hazardous,  the  circuitous  passage  of  the  Great  Belt." 

Continues  our  officer,  describing  what  took  place : 
"  The  26th,  at  daybreak,  the  fleet  got  under  weigh  and 
stood  to  the  westward,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  generally 
believed,  of  passing  the  Great  Belt.  Captain  Murray  of 
the  Edgar,  an  active  and  intelligent  officer,  who,  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  had  surveyed  this  entrance  to  the  Baltic 
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with  a  degree  of  accuracy  hitherto  unknown,  proffered  his 
services  to  lead  the  fleet.  It  was  now  concluded,  from 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  this  officer's  professional 
abihties,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  passage  might 
be  effected  in  a  place  where  the  Danes  had  but  one 
guardship,  his  offers  would  be  accepted ;  but  they  were 
not." 

Then  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker  changed  his  mind 
once  more :  before  they  had  gone  far  he  brought-to  the 
fleet,  and  sent  the  Captain  of  his  flagship  to  tell  Nelson, 
who  was  leading  the  advanced  squadron,  of  his  latest 
idea.  He  intended  now,  explained  Sir  Hyde,  to  go  by  the 
Sound.  Nelson's  reply  was  to  lose  his  temper  over  his 
chief's  vacillation,  and  swear.  "  I  don't  care  a  damn,"  he 
told  Captain  Otway,  the  Captain  of  the  London,  on  hear- 
ing the  Commander-in-Chief's  message,  "  by  what  passage 
we  go,  so  that  we  fight  them  !" 

It  was,  though,  all  the  same,  in  no  hot-headed  spirit 
that  Nelson  had  urged  the  attack  on  Copenhagen.  Nelson 
had  fully  weighed  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  At 
the  outset  of  the  campaign  he  had  frankly  stated  them  to 
the  Admiral.  He  had  said  this  :  "  If  the  wind  be  fair,  and 
you  determine  to  attack  the  ships  and  Crown  Islands,  you 
must  expect  the  natural  issue  of  such  a  battle  —  ships 
crippled,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  lost ;  for  the  wind  which 
carries  you  in  will  most  probably  not  bring  out  a  crippled 
ship." 

Nelson  decided  to  go  back  with  Captain  Otway  to 
Parker's  flagship,  and  talk  to  the  Admiral  again.  He  was 
hot  with  excitement — and  anger — and  would  not  wait  an 
instant.  To  save  time  in  going  off,  "  and  in  consequence 
of  the  wind  blowing  fresh,"  he  had  himself  "  hoisted  out 
in  one  of  the  boats."  The  interview  ended  satisfactorily  ; 
Sir  Hyde  Parker  made  up  his  mind,  finally  and  definitely, 
to  proceed  by  the   Sound.      He   did   not    want   another 
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interview  with  his  fiery  subordinate ;  there  was  hence- 
forward no  further  aheration  of  plans. 

The  decision  to  go  by  the  Sound  came  with  immense 
relief  to  the  fleet  in  general.  Yet  greater  pleasure  was 
given  by  the  announcement  which  soon  followed  that 
Nelson  himself  would  lead  them  past  the  Danish  forts. 

"  The  order  given  on  the  28th  to  prepare  for  battle," 
says  the  officer  who  has  been  quoted,  "  an  order  always 
received  by  British  tars  with  acclamation  of  joy,  at 
length  relieved  us  from  a  state  of  despondency ;  and, 
together  with  some  previous  manoeuvres  of  the  Admiral, 
convinced  us  that  the  passage  of  the  Sound  was  decided 
upon.  Nothing  but  the  appointment  of  a  popular  leader 
was  now  wanting  to  maintain  and  direct  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  enterprise  that  spirit  of  heroic  enthusiasm 
which  seemed  to  pervade  every  bosom  ;  and,  fortunately 
for  the  English  nation,  this  service  was  allotted  to  the 
hero  of  the  Nile,  who  had  so  often  led  the  British  tar 
to  glory. 

"  The  afternoon  of  the  29th,"  goes  on  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  "  was  principally  employed  in  clearing  the  ships  for 
action,  which  was  done  with  an  alacrity  and  expedition 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  naval  events ;  and  it  now 
only  remained  to  overthrow  by  the  force  of  cannon  a 
popular  error,  which  all  the  power  of  reasoning  could 
never  have  removed.  It  had  long  been  a  received  opinion 
in  Europe  that  the  possession  of  Cronenburg  Castle  gave 
to  the  Danes  an  uncontrolled  command  of  the  passage  of 
the  Sound. 

"  The  wind  being  as  favourable  as  the  most  sanguine 
expectation  could  desire,  the  Admiral,  to  the  inexpressible 
joy  of  the  whole  fleet,  made,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
the  signal  to  weigh  and  form  the  order  of  battle.  The 
nomination  of  the  Conqueror  of  Aboukir  to  lead  the  Van 
Division  seemed  already  a  happy  presage  of  victory,  and 
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diffused  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  emulation  which  the 
name  alone  of  Nelson  never  fails  to  excite  among  British 
seamen.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  acted  with  his  Division  in  the 
rear,  as  a  corps  of  reserve. 

"  Such  was  the  promptitude  displayed  in  executing  the 
orders  to  form  the  line  and  to  engage,  that  at  half-past 
six  the  Monarch,  appointed  to  lead  the  fleet,  was  so  far 
advanced  that  the  enemy  commenced  a  heavy  and  well- 
supported  fire  from  the  whole  line  of  their  positions,  which 
was  instantaneously  returned  from  the  leading  ships,  and 
of  some  of  those  of  the  centre  and  rear  divisions." 

There  proved,  however,  actually  to  be  little  difficulty  in 
forcing  the  passage  through  the  Sound.  The  forts  on  the 
Swedish  side  remained  silent.  They  were  incomplete, 
and  had  only  a  few  small  guns  mounted.  To  the  general 
surprise  not  a  shot  came  from  them.  The  Danish  bat- 
teries opposite  blazed  away  furiously,  but  the  British  fleet, 
by  keeping  well  over  to  the  Swedish  side  of  the  channel, 
were  able  to  make  their  way  past,  quite  unharmed.  "  The 
Danish  shot,"  says  an  officer,  **  fell  in  showers,  but  at 
least  a  cable's  length  from  our  ships." 

"  At  half-past  ten,"  as  another  officer  relates,  "  every 
ship  had  passed  the  Sound  without  loss,  except  six  or 
seven  men  killed  or  wounded  on  board  the  Isis,  by  the 
bursting  of  one  of  her  lower-deck  guns." 

They  were  off  Copenhagen  at  noon,  and  after  a  recon- 
naissance of  the  approach  and  fortifications  by  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  and  Nelson,  with  other  officers,  the  plan  of  attack 
was  arranged  at  a  council  of  war  held  in  the  London. 

At  it  '*  Lord  Nelson  offered  his  services,  requiring  ten 
line-of-battle  ships  and  the  whole  of  the  smaller  craft. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,"  says  an  account  of  what 
passed  during  the  council,  which  purports  to  have  been 
written  by  an  officer  present,  "with  sound  discretion  and 
in  a  handsome  manner  not  only  left  everything  to  Lord 
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Nelson  for  this  detached  service,  but  gave  two  more  line- 
of-battle  ships  than  he  demanded.  During  this  Council 
of  War,"  proceeds  the  narrative,  "  the  energy  of  Lord 
Nelson's  character  was  remarked  ;  certain  difficulties  had 
been  started  by  some  of  the  members,  relative  to  each 
of  the  three  Powers  we  should  either  have  to  engage,  in 
succession  or  united,  in  those  seas.  The  number  of  the 
Russians  was  in  particular  represented  as  formidable. 
Lord  Nelson  kept  pacing  the  cabin,  mortifiied  at  every- 
thing that  savoured  either  of  alarm  or  irresolution.  When 
the  above  remark  was  applied  to  the  Swedes,  he  sharply 
observed,  *  The  more  numerous  the  better  ' ;  and  when  to 
the  Russians,  he  repeatedly  said,  *  So  much  the  better; 
I  wish  they  were  twice  as  many  ;  the  easier  the  victory, 
depend  on  it.'  " 

It  only  remained  now  to  set  to  work. 

During  the  night  of  March  30  soundings  were  taken  by 
several  of  the  officers,  and  buoys  were  laid  down  along  the 
edge  of  the  great  shoal  in  front  of  Copenhagen.  Addi- 
tional soundings  were  taken  during  the  afternoon  of 
March  31  and  the  following  night — this  time,  we  are  told, 
"  under  Nelson's  immediate  directions."  Says  Surgeon 
Ferguson  of  the  Elephant,  to  which  two-decker  Nelson 
had  shifted  his  flag  for  the  coming  battle,  as  drawing  less 
water  than  his  appointed  flagship,  the  St.  George,  a  big 
three-decker:  "  I  could  only  admire  when  I  saw  the  first 
man  in  all  the  world  spend  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
in  the  boats,  and  wondered  when  the  light  showed  me 
a  path  marked  by  buoys  which  was  trackless  the  pre- 
ceding evening." 

This  was  the  scene  on  board  Nelson's  ship,  the  Elephant, 
on  the  night  of  April  i,  when  the  detached  squadron  of 
two-deckers  and  frigates  had  moved  out  from  the  main 
fleet  and  was  about  to  take  post  in  readiness  to  open  the 
bombardment  early  next  morning. 
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Colonel  the  Hon.  William  Stewart,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
who  was  eyewitness  of  everything,  and  was  on  the  quarter- 
deck close  beside  Nelson  throughout  the  battle,  tells  us  of 
what  passed  in  the  cabin  of  Nelson's  temporary  flagship 
on  the  night  before  the  attack.  Nelson,  as  has  been  said, 
had  come  on  board  the  Elephant,  as  being  a  ship  of  lighter 
draught  than  the  St.  George,  and,  consequently,  more  suit- 
able for  the  intricate  navigation  of  the  narrow  channel 
among  the  shoals  in  front  of  Copenhagen.  Captain  Hardy 
accompanied  Nelson  from  the  St.  George,  but  with  no 
special  duties,  the  command  in  the  Elephant  remaining  in 
the  very  capable  hands  of  Captain  Thomas  Foley,  the 
Captain  of  the  ship,  the  same  fine  officer  who,  in  the 
Goliath,  had  so  brilliantly  led  Nelson's  squadron  into 
action  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 

**  As  soon  as  the  fleet  was  at  anchor,"  relates  Colonel 
Stewart,  "  the  gallant  Nelson  sat  down  to  table  with  a 
large  party  of  his  comrades  in  arms.  He  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  drank  to  a  leading  wind,  and  to  the 
success  of  the  ensuing  day.  Captains  Foley,  Hardy, 
Fremantle,  Riou,  Inman,  his  Lordship's  Second-in-Com- 
mand.  Admiral  Graves,  and  a  few  others  to  whom  he  was 
particularly  attached,  were  of  this  interesting  party,  from 
which  every  man  separated  with  feelings  of  admiration 
for  their  great  leader,  and  with  anxious  impatience  to 
follow  him  to  the  approaching  Battle.  The  signal  to 
prepare  for  Action  had  been  made  early  in  the  evening. 
All  the  Captains  retired  to  their  respective  Ships,  Riou 
excepted,  who,  with  Lord  Nelson  and  Foley,  arranged  the 
Order  of  Battle,  and  those  instructions  that  were  to  be 
issued  to  each  Ship  on  the  succeeding  day.  These  three 
officers  retired  between  nine  and  ten  to  the  after-cabin, 
and  drew  up  these  orders  that  have  been  generally  pub- 
lished, and  which  ought  to  be  referred  to  as  the  best  proof 
of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  enterprise  in  which  the  fleet 
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was  about  to  be  engaged.  From  the  previous  fatigue  of 
the  day,  and  the  two  preceding,  Lord  Nelson  was  so 
much  exhausted  while  dictating  his  instructions,  that  it 
was  recommended  to  him  by  us  all,  and,  indeed,  insisted 
upon  by  his  old  servant,  Allen,  who  assumed  much  com- 
mand on  these  occasions,  that  he  should  go  to  his  cot. 
It  was  placed  on  the  floor,  but  from  it  he  still  continued 
to  dictate.  Captain  Hardy  returned  about  eleven,  and 
reported  the  practicability  of  the  Channel  and  the  depth 
of  water  up  to  the  Ships  of  the  Enemy's  line.  Had  we 
abided  by  this  report,  in  lieu  of  confiding  in  our  Master's 
and  Pilot's,  we  should  have  acted  better.  The  orders 
were  completed  about  one  o'clock,  when  half  a  dozen 
Clerks  in  the  foremost  cabin  proceeded  to  transcribe  them. 
Lord  Nelson's  impatience  again  showed  itself,  for  instead 
of  sleeping  undisturbedly,  as  he  might  have  done,  he  was 
every  half-hour  calling  from  his  cot  to  these  Clerks  to 
hasten  their  work,  for  that  the  wind  was  becoming  fair : 
he  was  constantly  receiving  a  report  of  this  during  the 
night.  Their  work  being  finished  about  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  Lordship,  who  was  previously  up  and  dressed, 
breakfasted,  and  about  seven  made  the  signal  for  all 
Captains.  The  instructions  were  delivered  to  each  by 
eight  o'clock,  and  a  special  command  was  given  to 
Captain  Riou  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require." 

Another  eyewitness's  narrative,  from  one  of  Riou's  men, 
a  sailor  on  board  the  Amazon,  Riou's  ship,  conveniently 
takes  up  the  tale  : 

**  None  of  us  could  guess  why  our  Captain  remained  away 
from  his  ship  so  long  during  the  night,  at  a  time  when  so 
much  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  to  the  boats  from 
the  masses  of  floating  ice.  The  morning's  light  told  the 
grand  secret.  That  path  which  but  on  the  night  before 
was  trackless,  was  now  distinctly  marked  out  by  buoys,  this 
being  accomplished  by  Riou  and  Hardy  and  a  few  others. 
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"  The  only  point  on  which  the  Masters  and  pilots  dis- 
agreed was  the  cast  of  the  Middle  Ground  shoal  and  the 
deep-water  line  in  St.  George's  Channel.  Captain  Hardy 
had  taken  soundings  and  reported  the  channel  practicable, 
and  Captain  Riou's  opinion  was  the  same.  We  had 
an  old  Scotchman  on  board  who  had  often  passed  the 
Sound,  and  he  declared  it  would  be  a  shame  if  Captain 
Hardy's  track  was  not  followed.  He  was  confident  the 
pilots  had  mistaken  their  bearings,  for  he  declared  there 
was  no  fear  of  shoaling  water  on  the  larboard  shore.  And 
he  was  right.  Had  the  British  ships  approached  nearer 
to  the  enemy's  line  they  would  have  found  deep  water, 
whereas,  when  the  pilots  found  the  lead  at  a  quarter  less 
five,  they  refused  to  approach  nearer.  We  profited  by 
Hardy's  plan,  as  the  sequel  will  show." 

By  Nelson's  Side  on  the  Quarter-deck 

An  eyewitness's  account  from  Nelson's  flagship  opens 
the  story  of  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen — Colonel 
Stewart,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  who  was  on  board  the 
Elephant.  The  gallant  Colonel  tells  the  story  in  these 
words  : 

"  The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past  ten.  In  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards  the  first  half  of  our  fleet  was 
engaged,  and  before  half-past  eleven  the  battle  became 
general.  The  Elephant's  station  was  in  the  centre,  opposite 
to  the  Danish  Commodore,  who  commanded  in  the 
Dannebrog,  62,  Commodore  Fischer,  Captain  F.  Braun. 
Our  distance  was  nearly  a  cable's  length,  and  this  was  the 
average  at  which  the  action  was  fought ;  its  being  so 
great  caused  the  long  duration  of  it.  Lord  Nelson  was 
most  anxious  to  get  nearer,  but  the  same  error  which  had 
led  the  two  Ships  on  the  shoal,  induced  our  Master  and 
pilots  to  dread  shoaling  their  water  on  the  larboard  shore ; 
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they,  therefore,  when  the  lead  was  a  quarter  less  five, 
refused  to  approach  nearer,  and  insisted  on  the  anchor 
being  let  go.  We  afterward  found  that  had  we  but 
approached  the  Enemy's  line,  we  should  have  deepened 
our  water  up  to  their  very  side,  and  closed  with  them  :  as 
it  was,  the  Elephant  engaged  in  little  more  than  four 
fathom.  The  Glatton  had  her  station  immediately  astern 
of  us,  the  Ganges,  the  Monarch,  and  Defiance  ahead,  the 
distance  between  each  not  exceeding  a  half-cable. 

The  judgment  with  which  each  ship  calculated  her  station 
in  that  intricate  channel  was  admirable  throughout.  The 
failure  of  the  three  ships  that  were  aground,  and  whose 
force  was  to  have  been  opposed  to  the  Trekroner  battery, 
left  this  day,  as  glorious  for  seamanship  as  for  courage — 
incomplete.  The  lead  was  in  many  ships  confided  to  the 
Master  alone,  and  the  contest  that  arose  on  board  the 
Elephant  which  of  the  two  officers  who  attended  the  heaving 
of  it  should  stand  in  the  larboard  chains,  was  a  noble 
competition,  and  greatly  pleased  the  heart  of  Nelson  as  he 
paced  the  quarter-deck.  The  gallant  Riou,  perceiving  the 
blank  in  the  original  plan  for  the  attack  of  the  Crown 
Battery,  proceeded  down  the  line  with  his  squadron  of 
frigates,  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  fulfil  the  duty  of 
the  absent  ships  of  the  line.  His  force  was  unequal  to  it, 
and  the  general  signal  of  recall,  which  was  made  about 
mid-action  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  had  the  good 
effect  of  at  least  saving  Riou's  squadron  from  destruction. 
"  About  I  p.m.,"  continues  Colonel  Stewart,  "  few  if 
any  of  the  enemy's  heavy  ships  and  praams  had  ceased 
to  fire.  The  his  had  greatly  suffered  by  the  superior 
weight  of  the  Pvovesteins  fire,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  judicious  diversion  of  it  by  the  Desiree,  Captain  Inman, 
who  raked  her,  and  for  other  assistance  from  the  Poly- 
phemus, the  Isis  would  have  been  destroyed.  Both  the  Isis 
and  Bellona  had  received  serious  injury  by  the  bursting  of 
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some  of  their  guns.  The  Monarch  was  also  suffering 
severely  under  the  united  fire  of  the  Holstein  and  Zealand, 
and  only  two  of  our  bomb-vessels  could  get  to  their  station 
on  the  Middle  Ground  and  open  their  mortars  on  the 
arsenal,  directing  their  shells  over  both  fleets.  Our 
squadron  of  gun-brigs,  impeded  by  currents,  could  not, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  although  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Rose  in  the  Jamaica,  weather  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Middle  Ground,  or  come  into  action.  The  division  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  acted  according  to  the  preconcerted 
plan,  but  could  only  menace  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  Elephant  was  warmly  engaged  by  the  Dannebrog,  and 
by  two  heavy  praams  on  her  bow  and  quarter.  Signals  of 
distress  were  on  board  the  Bellona  and  Russell,  and  of 
inability  from  the  Agamemnon.  The  contest,  in  general, 
although  from  the  relaxed  state  of  the  enemy's  fire  it 
might  not  have  given  much  room  for  apprehension  as  to 
the  result,  had  certainly,  at  i  p.m.,  not  declared  itself  in 
favour  of  either  side.  About  this  juncture,  and  in  this 
posture  of  affairs,  the  signal  was  thrown  out  on  board  the 
London  for  the  action  to  cease." 

It  was  from  Colonel  Stewart  that  the  world  first  learnt 
the  story  of  how  Nelson  received  the  order  to  withdraw 
in  the  middle  of  the  battle.  The  Colonel  was  beside 
Nelson  at  that  moment. 

"  Lord  Nelson  was  at  this  time,  as  he  had  been  during 
the  whole  action,  walking  the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck, sometimes  much  animated,  and  at  others  heroically 
fine  in  his  observations.  A  shot  through  the  main-mast 
knocked  a  few  splinters  about  us.  He  observed  to  me 
with  a  smile,  '  It  is  warm  work,  and  this  day  may  be  the 
last  to  any  of  us  at  a  moment,'  and  then,  stopping  short  at 
the  gangway,  he  used  an  expression  never  to  be  erased 
from  my  memory,  and  said  with  emotion,  '  but,  mark  you, 
I    would   not   be   elsewhere    for   thousands.'     When    the 
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signal,  No.  39,  was  made,  the  Signal-Lieutenant  reported 
it  to  him.  He  continued  his  walk,  and  did  not  appear  to 
take  notice  of  it.  The  Lieutenant,  meeting  his  Lordship 
at  the  next  turn,  asked  'whether  he  should  repeat  it?' 
Lord  Nelson  answered,  '  No,  acknowledge  it.'  On  the 
officer  returning  to  the  poop,  his  Lordship  called  after 
him,  *  Is  No.  16  still  hoisted  ?'  The  Lieutenant  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Lord  Nelson  said,  '  Mind  you  keep  it 
so.'  He  now  walked  the  deck  considerably  agitated,  which 
was  always  known  by  his  moving  the  stump  of  his  right 
arm.  After  a  turn  or  two,  he  said  to  me  in  a  quick  manner, 
'  Do  you  know  what  is  shown  on  board  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief — No.  39  ?'  On  asking  him  what  he  meant,  he 
answered,  *  Why,  to  leave  off  action  !  Leave  off  action,' 
he  repeated,  and  then  added  with  a  shrug,  '  Now,  damn 
me  if  I  do.'  He  also  observed,  I  believe  to  Captain  Foley, 
*  You  know,  Foley,  I  have  only  one  eye — I  have  a  right 
to  be  blind  sometimes ';  and  then,  with  an  archness 
peculiar  to  his  character,  putting  the  glass  to  his  blind 
eye,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  really  do  not  see  the  signal.'  This 
remarkable  signal  was,  therefore,  only  acknowledged  on 
board  the  Elephant,  not  repeated.  Admiral  Graves  did 
the  latter,  not  being  able  to  distinguish  the  Elephanfs 
conduct ;  either  by  a  fortunate  accident,  or  intentionally, 
No.  16  was  not  displaced." 

This,  again,  is  how  "  the  gallant,  good  Riou,"  met  his 
fate,  as  his  death  was  reported  on  board  the  flagship  and 
told  to  Nelson. 

"  The  squadron  of  frigates  obeyed  the  signal,  and  hauled 
off.  That  brave  officer.  Captain  Riou,  was  killed  by  a 
raking  shot  when  the  Amazon  showed  her  stern  to  the 
Trekroner.  He  was  sitting  on  a  gun,  was  encouraging  his 
men,  and  had  been  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  splinter. 
He  had  expressed  himself  grieved  at  being  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  nobly  observed,  '  What  will  Nelson  think  of 
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us  ?'  His  clerk  was  killed  by  his  side,  and  by  another 
shot  several  of  the  marines,  while  hauling  on  the  main- 
brace,  shared  the  same  fate.  Riou  then  exclaimed : 
"Come,  then,  my  boys,  let  us  die  all  together!'  The 
words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  the  fatal  shot  severed 
him  in  two.  Thus,  in  an  instant,  was  the  British  service 
deprived  of  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  and  society  of  a 
character  of  singular  worth,  resembling  the  heroes  of 
romance. 

"  The  action  now  continued  with  unabated  vigour. 
About  2  p.m.  the  greater  part  of  the  Danish  line  had 
ceased  to  fire,  some  of  the  lighter  ships  were  adrift,  and 
the  carnage  on  board  of  the  enemy,  who  reinforced  their 
crews  from  the  shore,  was  dreadful.  The  taking  posses- 
sion of  such  ships  as  had  struck  was,  however,  attended 
with  difficulty,  partly  by  reason  of  the  batteries  on  Amak 
Island  protecting  them,  and  partly  because  an  irregular 
fire  was  made  on  our  boats,  as  they  approached,  from  the 
ships  themselves.  The  Damiebrog  acted  in  this  manner, 
and  fired  at  our  boat,  although  that  ship  was  not  only  on 
fire  and  had  struck ;  but  the  Commodore,  Fischer,  had 
removed  his  pennant  and  had  deserted  her.  A  renewed 
attack  on  her  by  the  Elephant  and  Glutton,  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  not  only  completely  silenced  and  disabled  the 
Dannebrog,  but,  by  the  use  of  grape,  nearly  killed  every 
man  who  was  in  the  praams  ahead  and  astern  of  that 
unfortunate  ship.  On  our  smoke  clearing  away,  the 
Daiinehvog  was  found  to  be  drifting  in  flames  before  the 
wind,  spreading  terror  throughout  the  enemy's  Hne.  The 
usual  lamentable  scene  then  ensued,  and  our  boats  rowed 
in  every  direction  to  save  the  crew,  who  were  throwing 
themselves  from  her  at  every  port-hole ;  few,  however, 
were  left  unwounded  in  her  after  our  last  broadsides,  or 
could  be  saved.  She  drifted  to  leeward,  and,  about  half- 
past  three,  blew  up. 
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"  The  time  of  half-past  two  brings  me  to  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  Lord   Nelson's  conduct  on  this  day,  and 
about  which  so  much  discussion  has  arisen :  his  sending 
a  Flag  of  Truce  on  shore.     To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
the  facts  were  as  follows :  After  the  Dannebrog  was  adrift 
and  ceased  to  fire,  the  action  was  found  to  be  over  along 
the  whole  of  the  line  astern  of  us,  but  not  so  with  the 
ships  ahead  and  with  the  Crown  Battery.     Whether  from 
ignorance  of  the  custom  of  war,  or  from  confusion  on  board 
the  prizes,  our  boats,  as  before  mentioned,  were  repulsed 
from  the  ships  themselves,  or  fired  on  from  Amak  Island. 
Lord  Nelson  naturally  lost  temper  at  this,  and  observed, 
*  that  he  must  either  send  on  shore,  and  stop  this  irregular 
proceeding,  or  send  in  our  fire-ships  and  burn  them.'     He 
accordingly  retired  into  the  stern  gallery,  and  wrote  with 
great  dispatch  that  well-known  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  with  the   address :  '  To  the    Brothers  of 
Englishmen,  the  brave  Danes,'  etc. ;  and  this  letter  was 
conveyed  on  shore  through  the  contending  fleets  by  Cap- 
tain Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  who  acted  as  his  Lordship's 
Aide-de-Camp. 

***** 
"  The  firing  from  the  Crown  Battery  and  from  our 
leading  ships  did  not  cease  until  past  three  o'clock,  when 
the  Danish  Adjutant-General,  Lindholm,  returning  with  a 
Flag  of  Truce,  directed  the  fire  of  the  battery  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  signal  for  doing  the  same,  on  our  part,  was 
then  made  from  our  ship  to  those  engaged.  The  action 
closed,  after  five  hours'  duration,  four  of  which  were 
warmly  contested." 

Says  Colonel  Stewart  further  in  regard  to  the  historic 
incident  of  Nelson's  insistence  on  having  the  letter  to  the 
Crown  Prince  sealed  with  wax  : 

"  In  order  to  show  that  no  hurry  had  ensued  on  the 
occasion,  he  sent  for  a  candle  to  the  cockpit  that  he  might 
12 
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affix  a  larger  seal  than  usual.  The  letter  being  written  and 
carefully  folded,  he  sent  for  a  stick  of  sealing  wax ;  the  person 
dispatched  for  the  wax  had  his  head  taken  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  which  fact  being  reported  to  the  Admiral,  he  merely 
said,  *  Send  another  messenger  for  the  wax.'  It  was  observed 
to  him  that  there  were  wafers  on  his  table.  *  Send  for  the 
sealing  wax,'  he  repeated.  It  was  done,  and  the  letter  sealed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  wax  and  a  perfect  impression." 

Colonel  Stewart  asked  Nelson  immediately  afterwards 
why  he  had  been  so  insistent  on  the  use  of  wax. 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  why,  under  so  hot 
a  fire,  and  after  so  lamentable  an  accident,  you  have  at- 
tached so  much  importance  to  a  circumstance  apparently 
trifling  ?"  The  Colonel  gives  this  as  Nelson's  answer : 
"  '  Had  I  made  use  of  a  wafer,'  he  replied,  '  the  wafer 
would  have  been  still  wet  when  the  letter  was  presented  to 
the  Crown  Prince  ;  he  would  have  inferred  that  the  letter 
was  sent  off  in  a  hurry,  and  that  we  had  some  very  pressing 
reasons  for  being  in  a  hurry.     The  wax  told  no  tales.'  " 

Mr.  Thomas  Wallis,  purser  of  the  Elephant,  who  was  at 
Nelson's  elbow  all  the  time,  adds  this  by  way  of  corrobora- 
tion : 

"  Lord  Nelson  wrote  the  note  at  the  casing  of  the 
rudder-head,  and  as  he  wrote  I  took  a  copy,  both  of  us 
standing.  The  original  was  put  into  an  envelope,  and 
sealed  with  his  Arms ;  at  first  I  was  going  to  seal  it  with  a 
wafer,  but  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  done,  observing  that 
it  must  be  sealed,  or  the  enemy  would  think  it  was  written 
and  sent  in  a  hurry." 

Nelson,  who  never  forgot  a  friend,  wrote  to  the  Captain 
of  the  Elephant  some  time  after  the  battle  : 

"  My  dear  Foley, — 

"  I  should  be  most  ungrateful  if  I  could  for  a 
moment  forget  your  public  support  of  me  in  the  day 
of  battle,  or  your  private  friendship." 
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So  highly,  indeed,  did  Nelson  esteem  Captain  Foley's 
administrative  abilities  that  in  September,  1805,  when 
about  to  set  out  for  Trafalgar,  on  finding  that  the  state 
of  health  of  his  former  Captain  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  George 
Murray,  would  not  permit  that  distinguished  officer  to 
take  up  the  post  again,  he  offered  it  to  Captain  Foley. 
But  Foley  also  unfortunately  was  in  ill-health  at  the  time, 
and  he  had  to  decline  the  brilliant  offer.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  Captain  Hardy,  a  junior  Captain,  had  in  the 
Trafalgar  campaign  to  combine  the  double  offices  of 
Captain  of  the  Fleet  and  Captain  of  the  Flagship. 

The  Captain  of  the  Elephant  at  Copenhagen  cherished 
to  the  last  an  extremely  affectionate  regard  for  his  ship 
in  that  battle,  and  he  now  rests  in  the  Garrison  Chapel 
at  Portsmouth  in  a  coffin  made  from  the  quarter-deck 
timbers  of  the  Elephant.  He  was  Commander-in-Chief 
at  Portsmouth  when  he  died,  in  January,  1833 — Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Foley,  G.C.B. — and  Nelson's  Victory,  as  his 
flagship,  fired  the  minute  guns  while  the  imposing  naval 
funeral  procession  escorted  his  remains  from  Government 
House  in  the  dockyard  to  the  place  of  interment.  The 
Elephant  had  been  taken  to  pieces  three  years  before,  in 
1830,  just  at  the  time  that  the  Admiral  took  up  his 
command — in  itself  the  highest  active-service  post  that 
a  naval  officer  can  aspire  to.  Mindful,  it  may  be,  of 
Nelson  and  his  historic  trophy-coffin,  and  with  a  natural 
desire  that  the  timbers  of  the  most  famous  ship  he  ever 
commanded  should  enshrine  his  body,  Foley  ordered  part 
of  the  Elcphanfs  quarter-deck  planking  to  be  reserved  for 
him  and  made  into  his  own  coffin,  which  was  done 
forthwith. 

With  Nelson's  Second  in  Command 

Rear-Admiral  Thomas  Graves,  a  member  of  a  fine  old 
Irish    family,    several    generations    of    whose   sons    have 
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rendered  distinguished  service  to  the  British  Empire  at 
sea,  had  the  honour  of  being  Nelson's  second  in  command 
at  Copenhagen.  The  Defiance  was  his  flagship,  and  her 
station  in  the  battle  was  abreast  of  the  Crown  Battery — 
a  very  formidable  work — which  mounted  thirty-six  heavy 
42-pounder  guns,  and  was  fitted  up  with  furnaces  for  red- 
hot  shot.  Owing  to  the  Bellona,  Russell,  and  Agamemnon 
getting  aground,  the  Defiance  had  to  face  a  heavy  cross- 
fire, and  her  gallant  crew  suffered  in  consequence  very 
severely,  the  ship  being  set  on  fire  several  times  by  the 
red-hot  shot.  When  Sir  Hyde  Parker  made  the  signal 
to  discontinue  the  action,  which  Nelson  refused  to  see, 
Rear-Admiral  Graves  was  obHged  to  hoist  it.  He  re- 
peated the  signal  from  the  lee  maintopsail  yard-arm, 
whence  it  was  not  visible  on  board  the  Elephant.  That 
was  a  chivalrous  act  of  good  feeling,  typical  of  Admiral 
Graves,  and  was  meant  to  spare  Nelson's  feelings. 

A  most  interesting  letter  describing  the  battle  was 
written  by  Rear -Admiral  Graves  to  his  brother  in 
England.  The  original  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  C. 
Graves-Sawle,  Baronet,  a  descendant  of  the  distinguished 
officer  with  Nelson  on  April  2,  1801. 

"  Yesterday  was  an  awful  day  for  the  town  of  Copen- 
hagen. Eleven  sail  of  our  ships  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Nelson,  under  whom  I  served  that  day,  attacked 
the  floating  batteries,  ships,  gun-vessels,  and  their  works 
on  shore,  which  lasted  five  hours,  with  as  many  hard 
blows  and  as  much  obstinacy  as  has  ever  been  known, 
and  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  but  finally  ended  in 
the  complete  overthrow  of  their  outer  defence.  We  have 
now  eleven  sail  of  their  vessels  in  our  possession.  Two 
ran  on  shore,  one  sank,  and  one  was  blown  up  in  the 
action.  It  was  certainly  a  most  gallant  defence,  and 
words  cannot  speak  too  high  of  the  boldness  of  the  attack, 
considering  all  the  difficulties  we  had  to  struggle  with, 
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and  their  great  superiority  in  number  and  weight  of  guns. 
I  think  we  were  playing  a  losing  game  in  attacking  stone 
walls,  and  I  fear  we  shall  not  have  much  to  boast  of  when 
it  is  known  what  our  ships  suffered,  and  the  little  im- 
pression we  made  on  their  navy.  Lord  Nelson  tells  me 
I  shall  be  made  a  Baronet,  but  I  shall  only  ask  for  jus- 
tice being  done  to  my  two  brothers.  Lord  Nelson  was 
appointed  to  command  this  attack,  and  he  asked  for  me 
to  serve  with  him  ;  if  not,  you  may  depend  on  my  not 
staying  behind  when  anything  was  to  be  done.  I  think 
yesterday  must  prove  that  the  enterprise  of  the  British  is 
invincible.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  only 
ninety.  Lord  Nelson's  ship  not  thirty,  but  the  Monarch 
that  was  next  to  us  in  the  attack,  and  not  so  much 
exposed  to  the  great  Crown  Batteries,  lost  between  two 
and  three  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  Boys 
escaped  unhurt.  /  am  told  the  battle  of  the  Nile  was 
nothing  to  this.  I  am  happy  my  flag  was  not  a  month 
hoisted  before  I  got  into  action,  and  into  the  hottest 
one  that  has  happened  during  the  whole  of  the  war. 
Considering  the  disadvantages  of  navigation,  the  approach 
to  the  enemy,  their  vast  number  of  guns  and  mortars  on 
both  land  and  sea,  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  bolder 
attack.  Some  of  our  ships  did  not  get  into  action,  which 
made  those  who  did  feel  it  the  hotter.  In  short,  it  was 
worthy  of  our  gallant  and  enterprising  little  Hero  of  the 
Nile.  Nothing  can  exceed  his  spirit.  Sir  Hyde  made  the 
signal  to  discontinue  the  action  before  we  had  been  at  it 
two  hours,  supposing  that  our  ships  would  all  be  destroyed. 
But  our  little  Hero  gloriously  said,  '  I  will  not  move  till 
we  are  crowned  with  victory,  or  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  sends  an  officer  to  order  me  away.'  And  he  was 
right,  for  if  we  had  discontinued  the  action  before  the 
enemy  struck,  we  should  have  all  gone  aground,  and  have 
been  destroyed.     As  it  was,  both  Nelson's  ship  and  the 
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Defiance  got  aground  in  coming  off.  Lord  Nelson  sent 
for  me  at  the  close  of  the  action,  and  it  was  beautiful  to 
see  how  the  shot  beat  the  water  all  round  us  in  the  boat. 
Give  my  love  to  my  dear  daughter.  She  has  ever  the 
most  ardent  prayers  for  her  happiness.  The  destruction 
among  the  enemy  is  dreadful.  One  of  the  ships  that  was 
towed  into  the  fleet  yesterday  had  between  two  and  three 
hundred  dead  on  her  decks,  besides  what  they  had  thrown 
overboard." 

As  a  reward  for  his  share  in  winning  the  victory  the 
honour  of  a  knighthood  of  the  Bath  was  conferred  on 
Nelson's  gallant  second  in  command  at  Copenhagen, 
who  had  been  promoted  to  Vice-Admiral  shortly  after 
the  battle.  His  investiture  took  place  on  board  Nelson's 
flagship,  the  St.  George,  in  Kioge  Bay,  to  the  south  of 
Copenhagen,  the  ceremony  being  performed  with  an 
elaborate  State  display  by  Nelson  himself  on  June  14. 

One  or  two  points  from  the  official  narrative  of  what 
took  place,  as  set  forth  in  the  London  Gazette ,  may  be 
noted  here.  To  represent  the  Throne  on  the  occasion, 
one  of  the  Admiral's  chairs,  covered  with  a  Union  Flag, 
was  placed  on  the  quarter-deck,  with  the  Royal  Standard 
suspended  above  it.  Nelson  stood  by  the  side  of  it 
throughout,  having  first  made  three  reverences  to  the 
Throne  as  he  came  on  deck.  A  Guard  of  Honour  of 
Marines  and  men  of  the  Rifle  Corps  (now  the  Rifle 
Brigade),  in  full-dress  uniform,  stood,  with  presented 
arms,  drawn  up  at  either  side  of  the  quarter-deck.  The 
sword  which  the  Captains  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  pre- 
sented to  Nelson  (its  golden  hilt  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
crocodile)  did  duty  as  the  Sword  of  State  in  the  ceremony. 
With  it  the  accolade,  in  the  name  of  King  George,  was 
bestowed  on  the  new  Knight  as  he  knelt  before  the 
Throne.  It  was  this  sword  that  some  scoundrel  stole 
one  night   in    December,    1900,  from    the    Painted    Hall 
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of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Captain  Hardy,  together  with 
Admiral  Graves's  Flag-Captain,  Captain  Retallick,  helped 
Nelson,  who  was  unable  to  manage  it  with  his  one  hand, 
in  placing  the  Ribbon  of  the  Order  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  new  Knight  and  pinning  the  Star  of  the  Order  on  his 
breast.  Finally,  as  the  act  of  investiture  concluded,  the 
whole  fleet  fired  a  Royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns. 

In  the  very  Hottest  of  the  Battle 

The  famous  old  Monarch,  one  of  the  toughest  of  the 
hard-fighting  seventy-fours  of  Nelson's  time,  the  oldest 
line-of-battle  ship  in  the  world  in  commission  in  1801, 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  her  existence  afloat,  also  King 
George  UI.'s  favourite  man-of-war,  as  having  been 
launched  on  the  day  of  his  Majesty's  accession,  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  battle.  The  Monarch  was  in  the  very 
hottest  of  the  fighting,  and  she  had  her  Captain,  James 
Robert  Mosse,  killed,  in  addition  to  suffering  among  her 
crew  the  heaviest  loss  ever  borne  in  battle  by  any  British 
man-of-war  of  Nelson's  day. 

"The  Edgar,  his,  and  Polyphemus,'"  describes  an  old 
naval  officer  of  those  times,  "dropped  anchor  in  their 
appointed  places  ;  but,  as  the  Ardent  and  Monarch  had  to 
pass  several  unengaged  ships,  to  take  up  their  appointed 
berths,  they  became  exposed  to  a  destructive  cannonading 
Proceed,  however,  they  did  ;  and  the  Monarch,  anchoring 
between  the  Indosforethen  (an  old,  condemned  two-decker, 
cut  down  and  dismantled,  of  64-guns,  with  a  crew  of  390 
men),  and  the  Holstein,  of  60-guns,  and  four  hundred  men, 
became  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  from  both;  in  addition 
to  which,  she  was  greatly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
Trekroner  battery.  It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  the  re- 
maining British  ships  could  take  up  their  allotted  places  ; 
and,  when  they  did,  they  afforded  little  or  no  assistance  to 
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the  Monarch.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
her  loss  was  greater  than  that  ever  sustained  in  later  times 
(for  we  must  except  the  old  Dutch  wars,  where  the  slaughter 
was  often  truly  awful)  by  a  two-decked  ship." 

One  of  the  Monarch's  officers.  Midshipman  Millard,  who 
was  stationed  on  the  quarter-deck  for  most  of  the  battle, 
gives  this  vividly  dramatic  picture  of  what  he  and  his 
shipmates  went  through. 

"  The  hammocks  were  piped  up  at  six,  but  having  had 
the  middle  watch  I  indulged  myself  with  another  nap, 
from  which  I  was  roused  by  the  drum  beating  to  quarters. 
I  bustled  on  deck,  examined  the  guns  under  my  directions, 
saw  them  provided  with  hand-spikes,  spare  breechings, 
tackles,  etc.,  and  reported  accordingly.  About  seven  the 
Vice-Admiral  made  the  signal  for  all  Captains,  when 
he  delivered  to  each  a  card  containing  a  copy  of  his 
instructions,  his  situation  in  the  line,  etc.  Few  as  these 
instructions  were,  they  were  amply  sufficient,  and 
no  general  signal  was  made  during  the  action,  except 
No.  i6 — *  To  engage  the  enemy  as  close  as  possible  '; 
this  the  Vice-Admiral  kept  at  his  mast-head  the  whole 
time. 

"  As  soon  as  the  reports  had  been  delivered  from  all 
parts  of  the  ship  that  everything  was  prepared  for  action, 
the  men  were  ordered  to  breakfast.  As  the  gunners'  cabin, 
where  I  usually  messed,  was  all  cleared  away,  I  went  into 
the  starboard  cockpit  berth,  where  I  found  one  of  the 
pilots  that  had  been  sounding  the  night  before.  He  told 
us  that  they  had  pulled  so  near  the  enemy's  ships  as  to 
hear  the  sentinels  conversing,  but  returned  without  being 
discovered.  Our  repast,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  under 
these  circumstances  was  a  slight  one.  When  we  left  the 
berth,  we  had  to  pass  all  the  dreadful  preparations  of  the 
surgeons.  One  table  was  covered  with  instruments  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  another,  of  more  than  usual  strength, 
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was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  cockpit.  As  I  had  never 
seen  this  produced  before,  I  could  not  help  asking  the  use 
of  it,  and  received  for  answer  '  that  it  was  to  cut  off  legs 
and  wings  upon.'  One  of  the  surgeon's  men  (called  Lob- 
lolly Boys)  was  spreading  yards  and  yards  of  bandages, 
about  six  inches  wide." 

Very  shortly  after  that  came  on  the  hour  for  the 
opening  of  Nelson's  attack. 

"  Soon  after  breakfast  the  Vice-Admiral  made  signal  to 
weigh  and  prepare  for  battle,  anchoring  with  the  sheet- 
cable  out  at  the  stern  port. 

"  The  ships  nearest  the  enemy  were  ordered  to  lead  in 
and  anchor  abreast  of  the  southernmost  of  the  enemy's 
line,  the  others  to  follow  them  and  pass  in  succession,  so 
that  our  line  became  reversed  or  inverted.  The  Monarch 
being  the  last  but  two  or  three  in  the  line,  we  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  other  ships  approach  the  enemy 
to  commence  the  action.  A  more  beautiful  and  solemn 
spectacle  I  never  witnessed.  The  Edgar  led  the  van,  and 
on  her  approach  the  battery  on  the  Isle  of  Amak,  and 
three  or  four  of  the  southernmost  vessels,  opened  their 
fire  upon  her.  A  man-of-war  under  sail  is  at  all  times  a 
beautiful  object,  but  at  such  a  time  the  scene  is  heightened 
beyond  the  powers  of  description.  We  saw  her  pressing 
on  through  the  enemy's  fire,  and  manoeuvring  in  the 
midst  of  it  to  gain  her  station  ;  our  minds  were  deeply 
impressed  with  awe,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken  through- 
out the  ship  but  by  the  pilot  and  the  helmsmen,  and  their 
communications  being  chanted  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  responses  in  our  cathedral  service,  and 
repeated  at  intervals,  added  very  much  to  the  solemnity. 
The  Edgar  was  followed  by  the  I  sis  and  Russell,  accom- 
panied by  the  Desiree  frigate.  As  our  line  extended  to 
the  northward,  more  of  the  enemy's  ships  opened  their  fire, 
and  so  on  down  their  line,  till  lastly  the  Crown  batteries 
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got  to  work,  and  the  action  became  general  along  the 
whole  lines. 

***** 

"  We  continued  firing  all  the  way  down  between  our 
own  ships,  and  when  abreast  of  the  Vice-Admiral  gave  him 
three  hearty  cheers,  which  compliment  was  returned  by 
his  men  at  their  guns.  We  anchored  about  ten,  but  not 
precisely  in  the  station  originally  intended :  for  this 
reason,  that  two  of  the  ships  stationed  by  Lord  Nelson 
ahead  of  us  never  made  their  appearance.  One  of  them, 
the  Bellona,  ran  aground ;  the  Polyphemus,  which  was  the 
other,  took  the  place  of  the  Agamemnon,  per  signal,  who 
remained  at  her  anchorage,  'being  unable'  (says  Lord 
Nelson's  letter)  '  to  weather  the  shoal.'  This  brought  us 
much  nearer  the  Crown  Islands,  and  last  but  one  (the 
Defiance)  in  the  line." 

As  has  been  said,  the  Monarch,  as  she  came  into  action, 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  heavy  fire  from  several  un- 
engaged Danish  ships  ;  but  Captain  Mosse  held  on  his 
way  with  firm  determination.  Then  she  let  go  anchor 
between  a  54-gun  ship  and  a  60-gun  ship,  facing  a 
tremendous  fire  from  both,  while  the  great  Trekroner,  or 
Three  Crowns,  batteries  assailed  her  pitilessly  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Monarch's  gallant  Captain  met  his  death  almost  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle. 

"  When  the  ship  came-to,"  describes  our  midshipman 
eyewitness,  "  I  was  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  saw  Captain 
Mosse  on  the  poop ;  his  card  of  instructions  was  in  his 
left  hand,  and  his  right  was  raised  to  his  mouth  with  the 
speaking  trumpet,  through  which  he  gave  the  word,  *  Cut 
away  the  anchor.'  I  returned  to  my  station  at  the 
aftermost  guns,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Captain  was 
brought  aft,  perfectly  dead.  Colonel  Hutchinson  (of  the 
49th  Regiment,  a  detachment  of  which  was  serving  in  the 
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Monarch  as  marines)  was  with  the  men,  and  was  asked  if 
he  thought  it  right  that  the  Captain  should  be  carried 
below  ;  he  answered  that  he  saw  no  sign  of  life,  and  it 
would  only  damp  the  spirits  of  the  men.  He  was  then 
laid  in  the  stern  walk,  and  a  flag  thrown  over  him. 
Colonel  Hutchinson  turned  round  and  exclaimed,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  *  Poor  man  1  he  has  left  a  wife  and 
family  to  lament  him.'  I  did  not  see  the  Captain  fall, 
but  I  understood  afterwards  from  the  quartermaster  at  the 
gun  (Edward  Kilgore)  that  he  had  left  the  poop,  and  fell 
on  the  quarter-deck  on  the  very  spot  where  I  stood  when 
the  anchor  was  cut  away." 

Midshipman  Millard  had  charge  of  five  of  the  quarter- 
deck guns,  and  relates  some  of  his  personal  experiences 
among  his  men  : 

"  I  pulled  off  my  coat,  helped  to  run  out  the  guns, 
handed  the  powder,  and  literally  worked  as  hard  as  a 
dray-horse.  Every  gun  was  supplied  at  first  with  a 
portion  of  shot,  wadding,  etc.,  close  by  it ;  and  when 
these  were  expended,  we  applied  to  a  reserved  place 
by  the  main-mast.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that 
I  could  not  be  more  usefully  employed  than  convey- 
ing this  supply,  which  would  enable  the  stronger  ones  to 
remain  at  their  guns,  for  the  men  wanted  no  stimulus  to 
keep  them  to  their  duty,  nor  any  directions  how  to  per- 
form it.  The  only  cautions  I  remember  to  have  given 
were  hinted  to  me  by  the  gunner  before  the  action — viz., 
to  worm  the  guns  frequently,  that  no  fire  might  remain 
from  the  old  cartridge,  to  fire  two  round-shot  in  each  gun, 
and  to  use  nothing  else  while  round-shot  was  to  be  had. 
The  men  remained  at  the  wheel  for  a  very  considerable 
time  after  the  ship  was  anchored,  in  order  to  steady  her, 
for  the  shock  of  bringing  up  so  suddenly  occasioned  a 
very  considerable  '  oscillation  '  (if  I  may  apply  that  term). 
As  I  was  returning  from  the  main-mast,  and  was  abreast 
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of  the  little  binnacle,  a  shot  came  in  at  the  port  under  the 
poop  ladder,  and  carried  away  the  wheel,  and  three  out  of 
the  four  men  stationed  at  it  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
besides  one  or  two  at  the  guns." 

The  detachment  of  soldiers,  part  of  the  4gth  Foot  (now 
the  1st  Battalion  Royal  Berkshire  Regiment),  served  as 
marines  on  board  the  Monarch  at  Copenhagen,  as  has 
been  said,  and  did  their  duty  nobly.  In  commemoration 
of  their  services  in  the  action  the  regiment  now  bears  the 
name  "  Copenhagen  "  inscribed  on  the  colours  as  a  battle 
honour.  Most  of  the  soldiers  and  their  offtcers  were 
stationed  on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck.  Midshipman 
Millard  tells  this  about  two  of  the  officers  : 

"  Lieutenant  Dennis,  of  the  4gth  (Grenadier  Company), 
had  just  come  up  the  companion  ladder,  and  was  going 
aft ;  the  splinters  shattered  his  sword,  which  was  in 
the  sheath,  into  three  pieces,  and  tore  off  the  finger- 
ends  of  his  left  hand.  This,  however,  he  scarcely 
seemed  aware  of,  for,  lifting  up  the  sheath  with  his 
bloody  fingers,  he  called  out :  '  Look  here,  Colonel !'  On 
being  reminded  by  Colonel  Hutchinson  of  his  wounded 
hand,  he  twisted  his  handkerchief  round  it,  and  set  up  a 
huzza,  which  was  soon  repeated  throughout  the  ship. 
Dennis,  though  he  could  not  act  against  the  enemy,  found 
means  to  make  himself  useful  :  he  flew  through  every  part 
of  the  ship,  and  when  he  found  any  of  his  men  wounded, 
carried  him  in  his  arms  down  to  the  cockpit.  When  the 
carnage  was  greatest  he  encouraged  his  men  by  applauding 
their  conduct,  and  frequently  began  a  huzza,  which  is  of 
more  importance  than  might  be  imagined,  for  the  men  have 
no  other  communication  throughout  the  ship;  but  know 
when  a  shout  is  set  up,  it  runs  from  deck  to  deck,  and  that 
their  comrades  are,  some  of  them,  in  good  spirits. 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hutchinson,  being  commanding 
officer  of  this  detachment,  did  not  leave  the  quarter-deck, 
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but  walked  backward  and  forward  with  coolness  and  com- 
posure, till  at  length,  seeing  the  improbability  of  being 
ordered  away,  he  begged  I  would  employ  him  if  I  thought 
he  could  do  any  good.  I  was  at  that  time  seated  on  the 
deck,  cutting  the  wads  asunder  for  the  guns,  and  the 
Colonel,  notwithstanding  the  danger  attending  his  uniform 
breeches,  sat  himself  down  and  went  to  work  very  busily. 
Indeed,  afterwards  I  was  often  obliged  to  leave  the  charge 
of  my  guns  to  the  Colonel,  for  I  was  now  the  only  mid- 
shipman left  upon  the  deck,  and  was  therefore  employed 
by  Mr.  Yelland,  the  commanding  officer,  as  his  aide-de- 
camp, and  dispatched  occasionally  into  all  parts  of  the 
the  ship.  On  my  return,  the  Colonel  made  his  report  of 
what  had  passed  in  my  absence." 

Our  midshipman  then  has  something  to  say  of  his  own 
personal  adventures,  and  something  of  his  brother-officers 
on  board. 

"  Our  signal-midshipman  (the  Honourable  William 
Bowes)  was  bruised  from  head  to  foot  with  splinters  in  such 
a  manner  as  compelled  him  to  leave  the  deck  ;  Mr.  Leves- 
combe,  another  midshipman,  who  was  my  companion  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  who  was  as  cool  and  apparently  un- 
concerned as  usual,  shared  the  same  fate.  I  attended  him 
to  the  lower-deck,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  myself  to 
set  foot  upon  the  cockpit  ladder,  so  there  I  left  him 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way.  As  the  splinters  were  so 
plentiful,  it  may  be  wondered  how  I  escaped ;  the  fact  is, 
I  did  not  escape  entirely.  When  the  wheel  was  shot 
away,  I  was  in  a  cloud ;  but,  being  some  little  distance 
from  the  wheel,  I  did  not  receive  any  of  the  larger  pieces. 
When  I  passed  backwards  and  forwards  between  my 
quarters  and  the  main-mast,  I  went  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  which  was  engaged,  and  by  that  means  probably 
escaped  a  severe  wound,  for  as  I  was  returning  with  two 
shot  in  one  hand  and  a  cheese  (or  packet)  of  wads  in  the 
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other,  I  received  a  pretty  smart  blow  on  my  right  cheek. 
I  dropped  my  shot,  just  as  a  monkey  does  a  hot  potato, 
and  clapped  my  hand  to  the  place,  which  I  found  rather 
bloody,  and  immediately  ran  aft  to  get  my  handkerchief 
out  of  the  coat  pocket.  My  friend,  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
came  to  me  immediately,  to  return  the  compliment  I  had 
paid  him  when  passing  the  castle,  and  seemed  really 
afraid  lest  my  jaw  was  broken  ;  however,  after  having 
felt  it  and  found  it  all  right,  he  let  me  return  for  my 
burthen. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  action  the  Colonel  reported 
to  me  that  guns  wanted  quill  or  tin  tubes  (which  are  used 
as  more  safe  and  expeditious  than  loose  priming),  and 
wanted  me  to  send  someone,  adding,  '  his  own  men  were 
too  ignorant  of  the  ship,  or  he  would  have  sent  one  before 
my  return.'  I  told  him,  *  I  knew  no  one  that  could  so 
well  be  spared  as  myself.'  He,  however,  objected  to  my 
going,  and  as  I  was  aware  of  the  dreadful  slaughter  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  centre  of  the  ship,  I  was  not  very 
fond  of  the  jaunt ;  but  my  conscience  would  not  let  me 
send  another  on  an  errand  I  was  afraid  to  undertake 
myself,  and  away  I  posted  towards  the  fore-magazine. 
When  I  arrived  on  the  main-deck,  along  which  I  had  to 
pass,  there  was  not  a  single  man  standing  the  whole  way 
from  the  main-mast  forward,  a  district  containing  eight 
guns  on  a  side,  some  of  which  were  run  out  ready  for 
firing ;  others  lay  dismounted,  and  others  remained  as 
they  were  after  recoiling.  ...  I  hastened  down  the  fore- 
ladder  to  the  lower-deck,  and  felt  really  relieved  to  find 
somebody  alive ;  from  thence  I  reached  the  fore-cockpit, 
where  I  was  obliged  to  wait  a  few  minutes  for  my  cargo ; 
and  after  this  pause,  I  own  I  felt  something  like  regret,  if 
not  fear,  as  I  remounted  the  ladder  on  my  return.  This, 
however,  entirely  subsided  when  I  saw  the  sun  shining 
and  the  old  blue  ensign  flying  as  lofty  as  ever.     I  never 
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felt  the  genuine  sense  of  glory  so  completely  as  that 
moment ;  and  if  I  had  seen  any  one  attempt  to  haul  that 
ensign  down,  I  could  have  run  aft  and  shot  him  dead  in 
as  determined  a  manner  as  the  celebrated  Paul  Jones.  I 
took  off  my  hat  by  an  involuntary  motion,  and  gave  three 
cheers  as  I  jumped  on  to  the  quarter-deck. 

"  Colonel  Hutchinson  welcomed  me  at  my  quarters  as 
if  I  had  been  on  a  hazardous  enterprise  and  had  returned 
in  triumph.  Mr.  Yelland  also  expressed  great  satisfaction 
at  seeing  me  in  such  high  spirits  and  so  active.  The 
brave  veteran  had  taken  care  to  have  the  decks  swept, 
and  everything  clean  and  nice  before  we  went  into  action. 
He  had  dressed  himself  in  full  uniform,  with  his  cocked 
hat  set  on  square,  his  shirt-frill  stiff  starched,  and  his 
cravat  tied  tight  under  his  chin  as  usual.  After  the  fall 
of  our  poor  Captain,  he  sent  me  down  to  desire  the  Lieu- 
tenants from  the  different  quarters  to  come  on  deck,  when 
he  informed  them  of  the  Captain's  death,  and  appointed 
himself,  of  course,  commanding  officer ;  the  remaining 
officers  having,  as  it  were,  sworn  fealty  to  him,  returned 
to  their  different  stations.  How  he  escaped  unhurt  seems 
wonderful.  Several  times  I  lost  sight  of  him  in  a  cloud 
of  splinters  ;  as  they  subsided  I  saw  first  his  cocked  hat 
emerging,  then  by  degrees  the  rest  of  his  person,  his  face 
smiling,  so  that  altogether  one  might  imagine  him  dressed 
or  his  wedding-day.  .  .  . 

"  Soon  after  my  return  from  the  magazine,  Mr.  Ponsonby 
(midshipman),  who  had  been  quartered  on  the  forecastle, 
came  on  to  the  quarter-deck,  his  face  and  collar  of  his 
coat  partly  covered  with  a  coagulated  compost  of  human 
blood  and  brains.  He  presented  himself  and  three  of  his 
men  to  Mr.  Yelland  as  all  that  were  left,  and  requested  he 
would  apply  them  where  he  thought  proper,  as  they  were 
of  no  longer  service  by  themselves.  There  were  two  other 
officers  quartered  on  the  forecastle  ;  the  boatswain,  who 
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was  very  dangerously  wounded  in  the  body,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
(midshipman),  who  had  both  feet  shot  off;  and  I  suppose 
twenty  men,  of  whom  only  three  remained  with  poor 
Ponsonby.  Mr.  Yelland  shook  his  head  at  Ponsonby's 
relation,  and  begged,  as  he  had  fought  so  gallantly,  that 
he  would  attach  himself  and  men  to  whatever  quarters  he 
thought  proper ;  so  they  remained  where  they  were  on  the 
quarter-deck." 

The  exceptionally  severe  casualty  list  of  240  killed  and 
wounded  (out  of  600  on  board)  answers  for  the  Monarch's 
part  at  Copenhagen — 56  killed  and  184  wounded,  several 
mortally,  according  to  the  statement  and  numbers  given 
in  the  ship's  log.  No  British  man-of-war,  probably,  ever 
lost  so  heavily,  even  in  battle  under  Nelson. 

This  little  item,  showing  something  of  the  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  Monarch's  men,  may  be  added  from  a  sailor's 
letter.  "  The  Monarch,  having  somehow  got  foul  of  the 
rigging  of  the  Ganges,  one  of  the  seamen  who  had  been 
engaged  in  clearing  the  two  ships,  finding  himself  on 
board  the  Ganges  as  she  moved  away,  jumped  overboard 
and  swam  towards  the  Monarch,  swearing  that  he  would 
never  desert  his  ship.  A  boat  was  instantly  put  off  which 
saved  the  man's  life." 

The  collision  with  the  Ganges  took  place  just  after  the 
battle  ceased.  *'  Lord  Nelson,"  we  are  told,  "  hoisted  the 
signal  for  the  Monarch  and  other  ships  to  weigh ;  and 
accordingly  the  Monarch  cut  her  cable,  and  was  proceed- 
ing down  the  channel  when  she  grounded  on  a  shoal ;  but 
the  Ganges  striking  her  in  mid-ships,  drove  her  (butted 
her,  so  to  speak)  over  the  bank  into  deep  water,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time  she  brought  up,  out  of  the 
range  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 

The  body  of  the  dead  Captain  of  the  Monarch  was 
buried  at  sea  off  Copenhagen  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
following  the  battle.     First-Lieutenant   Yelland   records 
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the  funeral  in  his  journal  in  these  words :  "  April  3.  At 
eight,  committed  the  body  of  the  deceased  Captain  J. 
Robert  Mosse  to  the  deep  with  the  proper  deference  to 
the  rank."  Said  Nelson,  in  notifying  the  death  to  Sir 
Hyde  Parker :  "  Amongst  other  brave  officers  and  men 
who  were  killed,  I  have,  with  sorrow,  to  place  the  name 
of  Captain  Mosse  of  the  Monarch,  who  has  left  a  wife  and 
six  children  to  lament  his  loss." 


How  One  of  Nelson's  Old  Messmates  had  his 

Share. 

Captain  Thomas  Bertie,  one  of  Nelson's  old  fellow- 
midshipmen  on  board  the  Sea-Horse  in  the  East  Indies, 
a  lifelong  friend  and  an  officer  with  whom  Nelson  ever 
maintained  terms  of  the  closest  affection  and  intimacy, 
was  at  Copenhagen  on  board  the  Ardent,  and  did  brilliant 
service  that  day.  Captain  Bertie's  ship  had  her  post  as 
second  in  the  advance  to  the  attack,  following  Murray  in 
the  Edgar  (Nelson's  future  Captain  of  the  Fleet  on  board 
the  Victory  during  the  two  years  that  preceded  Trafalgar), 
whose  magnificent  leading  of  the  line  on  that  day  "set," 
in  Nelson's  words,  "a  noble  example  of  intrepidity." 

*'  My  dear  Tom,"  was  Nelson's  usual  familiar  mode  of 
address  to  his  old  messmate  when  they  were  together. 
"  Believe  me  ever,  with  the  greatest  affection,  your  old 
and  attached  friend,"  is  the  subscription  of  one  of  Nelson's 
letters  to  Captain  Bertie.  In  Nelson's  original  scheme  of 
attack  on  the  Danish  batteries,  before  he  decided  to  assume 
the  direction  of  everything  himself,  Captain  Bertie  was  to 
have  had  charge  of  the  division  of  ships  told  off  to  under- 
take the  work. 

This  is  by  the  way.  In  one  of  Nelson's  letters  to  Captain 
Bertie,  written  at  the  time  of  the  trial  by  court-martial  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Agincourt  for  misconduct  before  the 
13 
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enemy  at  Camperdown,  are  these  characteristic  expres- 
sions of  Nelson's  opinion :  "  Upon  the  general  question 
that  if  a  man  does  not  do  his  utmost  in  the  time  of  action, 
I  think  but  one  punishment  ought  to  be  iniiicted.  Not 
that  I  take  a  man's  merit  from  his  list  of  killed  and 
wounded,  for  but  little  may  be  in  his  power,  and  if  he 
does  his  utmost  in  the  station  he  is  placed,  he  has  equal 
merit  to  the  man  who  may  have  his  ship  beat  to  pieces, 
but  not  his  good  fortune."  "  Upon  officers  going  into 
action,"  added  Nelson,  "  I  would  have  every  man  believe, 
'  I  shall  only  take  my  chance  of  being  shot  by  the  enemy, 
but  if  I  do  not  take  that  chance  I  am  certain  of  being 
shot  by  my  friends.'  " 

Captain  Bertie,  as  it  so  happened,  had  not  before 
fought  under  Nelson's  leadership.  He  had,  though,  on 
his  own  account,  an  excellent  battle-service  record,  under 
Keppel  and  Rodney,  in  the  old  days  of  the  American  War ; 
and  more  recently  he  had  done  notable  work  in  the  North 
Sea  Fleet,  under  Duncan.  The  Royal  Navy  owes  to  him 
the  introduction  of  life  -  buoys,  first  brought  into  the 
service  through  Captain  Bertie,  while  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Channel  Fleet.  To  him,  also,  the  Navy  of  Nelson's 
day  owed  a  very  important  improvement  in  the  mounting 
of  carronades,  which  enabled  the  heaviest  types  of 
"  smasher,"  as  that  deadly  weapon  was  commonly  called 
in  the  fleet,  to  be  worked  more  quickly  and  efficiently 
than  before ;  also  by  only  four  men,  as  compared  with 
the  fifteen  or  eighteen  who  were  needed  to  man  the 
heavier  broadside  guns  of  corresponding  calibres ;  and 
firing  projectiles  of  similar  weight. 

At  Copenhagen,  as  an  account  written  soon  afterwards 
tells  us,  "  Captain  Bertie  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self, compelling  four  sail  of  the  Danish  flotilla,  large  and 
small,  to  strike  to  the  Ardent,  which  had  also  been  en- 
gaged with  the  Lunette  Quintus  (one  of  the  fortifications 
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on  shore).  On  this  occasion,  the  Ardent  expended 
2,464  cartridges,  and  2,693  shot  of  different  descriptions, 
and  she  had  130  men  killed  and  wounded." 

Put  in  the  words  of  the  Ardent's  log,  as  written  on  the 
evening  of  the  battle,  this  summarizes  what  it  fell  to 
Captain  Bertie  and  his  men  to  do:  "At  11,  we  began 
to  fire  on  the  enemy.  Ran  between  the  Edgar  and  the 
Danish  batteries,  and  brought  up  with  a  stream  anchor. 
Engaged  with  five  of  the  enemy's  floating  batteries.  At 
Noon,  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy's  floating  batteries. 
At  2,  one  of  them  struck,  and  10  minutes  after  two  more 
hauled  down  their  colours.  At  half -past  two,  ceased 
firing,  having  silenced  the  enemy." 

Here  is  something  else  that  is*  told  of  the  Captain  of 
the  Ardent  at  Copenhagen:  "In  this  action,  while  the 
Danneborg — the  ship  of  the  Danish  Commodore,  Fischer, 
who  had  quitted  her  some  time  before — was  on  fire. 
Captain  Bertie  sent  an  officer  in  the  Ardent's  launch,  with 
orders  to  save  as  many  of  her  crew  as  possible,  but  not  to 
go  alongside,  lest  the  boat  should  be  swamped  or  overset. 
The  Captain  of  the  Danneborg,  named  Bramme,  who  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  time,  hailed  the  launch  to  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  the  English  ship  and  Captain  who  had 
sent  her  ;  and,  on  receiving  the  information,  he  paid  a 
handsome  compliment  to  the  gallant  commander  of  the 
Ardent,  adding  that  he  should  make  a  point  of  acquainting 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  with  his  generous  attention  and 
humanity.  The  launch  returned  with  this  message, 
having  picked  up  twenty-three  of  the  Danneborg's  crew. 
That  ship  soon  afterwards  blew  up,  with  all  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  sick  on  board,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
200  persons." 

How  Nelson  thanked  his  old  messmate  is  another  story 
which  a  contemporary  writer  tells-:  "  Early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  (April  3)  Lord  Nelson,  and  his  Captain,  the 
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present  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  went  on  board  the  Ardent  to 
thank  Captain  Bertie,  his  officers  and  people,  for  their 
conduct  and  exertions  on  the  preceding  day — a  compli- 
ment which  was  returned  with  six  cheers  on  their  leaving 
the  ship." 

We  are  also  told  this  about  the  chivalrous  Captain  of 
the  Ardent.  Two  days  after  the  battle,  he  "went  on 
board  the  London,  taking  with  him  one  of  the  Danish 
captains  (the  other  three  having  been  killed  or  severely 
wounded)  and  the  lieutenants  of  the  four  ships  which  had 
struck  to  the  Ardent,  together  with  their  swords,  which, 
from  the  bravery  of  their  late  owners,  Captain  Bertie 
much  wished  to  return.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  not  opposing 
this  generous  request,  Captain  Bertie  had  the  happiness, 
in  restoring  their  swords  to  his  prisoners,  to  express  his 
admiration  of  the  able  and  gallant  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  used." 

A  summary  of  the  severe  damage  that  the  Ardent  sus- 
tained at  Copenhagen  is  given  in  an  account  from  one 
of  the  officers.  These  details,  taken  from  it,  will  help  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  battering  that  the  ship  underwent. 

It  was,  by  the  way,  the  second  severe  mauling  that  the 
same  crew  had  had  within  four  years.  At  Camperdown, 
where  for  part  of  the  battle  they  had  five  of  the  enemy 
on  them  at  once,  the  Ardents  came  out  of  action  with 
a  casualty  list  of  40  killed  and  96  wounded,  their  Master 
and  the  heroic  Captain  Burgess  (he  has  a  monument  in 
St.  Paul's)  being  among  the  dead. 

These  damages,  among  others,  are  recorded  in  the 
Copenhagen  statement : 

*'  Most  of  the  quarter-deck  guns  disabled  and  rendered 
useless;  'and  two -thirds  of  the  guns  on  the  main-deck 
rendered  useless."  Above  the  water-line  on  the  port  side 
(that  facing  the  enemy),  there  were  seventy-eight  shot- 
holes  through  the  ship's  side  ;  "  besides  several  shot-holes 
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through  the  sides  of  the  deck  and  cabin  "  ;  and  sixteen 
more  low  down  between  wind  and  water.  Some  of  the 
Danish  cannon-balls  smashed  their  way  right  across  the 
ship,  and  shattered  holes  through  the  starboard,  or  farther 
side,  besides  doing  considerable  additional  damage  — 
"  planks  and  timbers  cut  and  started,  etc."  The  port- 
holes "  were  much  damaged  by  shot,"  beams  and 
standards  "  badly  wounded  in  several  places "  ;  in  ad- 
dition to  "  many  iron  knees  broke."  Below  the  water- 
line,  the  orlop-deck  planking  was  "  cut  through  in  several 
places,  and  one  beam  much  damaged."  The  jib-boom 
was  shot  away,  and  the  bowsprit  wounded. 

Aloft,  this  was  some  of  the  damage  that  the  Ardent 
suffered  :  "  The  foremast  shot  through  in  different  places, 
and  in  others  very  badly  wounded  "  ;  "  the  mainmast  shot 
through  in  many  places,  and  many  other  parts  badly 
wounded " ;  "  the  mizen-mast  shot  through  and  badly 
wounded  "  ;  the  "  fore-top-gallant-mast  wounded  and  shot 
away "  ;  "  the  fore-yard — both  arms  shot  aw'ay,  and  in 
other  places  badly  wounded  "  ;  "  the  larboard-arm  of  the 
fore-topsail  yard  shot  away  ;  one  of  the  fore  cross-trees 
shot  away." 

Other  entries  are  these:  "every  main -shroud  shot 
away,  except  one  on  the  larboard  side  ;  most  of  the  fore- 
shrouds  shot  away ;  most  of  the  running  rigging  cut  by 
shot" — "one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  holes  in  the  fore- 
sail, and  sixty-seven  in  the  fore-topsail — the  main-top- 
sail much  torn  by  shot — almost  to  pieces — the  mizen- 
topsail  and  other  sails  much  cut " — "  the  best  bower- 
cable  cut — the  sheet  cable  shot  away  and  the  anchor 
gone  overboard  during  the  action" — "a  cutter  alongside 
of  the  ship  sunk,  and  another  boat  and  pinnae^  rendered 
unserviceable  by  shot." 

The  statement  closes  with  a  note  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  :  "  Length  of  the  action  in  Ardent,  4  hours  and 
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50  minutes.  Twenty-eight  men  killed  and  one  midship- 
man ;  two  others  died  of  their  wounds.  Sixty  men  badly 
wounded,  of  whom  eighteen  amputations  were  made  in 
arms  and  legs.  Forty  men  lightly  wounded,  doing  their 
duty." 

The  Hard  Luck  of  the  "Bellonas" 

The  Bellona,  one  of  Nelson's  seventy-fours,  to  which 
«hip  had  been  given  the  honour  of  leading  the  flagship 
Elephant  into  battle  as  Nelson's  "  second  ahead,"  had  an 
unfortunate  time  at  Copenhagen.  Just  as  the  battle  was 
opening  she  got  aground,  in  a  position  where  the  Danish 
batteries  were  able  to  cannonade  her  at  long  range  and 
maul  her  severely;  and  the Bellona  had  to  remain  there  to 
the  end,  exposed  to  a  pitiless  cross-fire  all  through  the 
battle.  Her  Captain,  a  very  highly  distinguished  officer, 
one  of  the  keenest  of  "  Nelsonians,"  Captain  Sir  Thomas 
Boulden  Thompson  (of  whose  splendid  fight  in  the  Leander 
against  the  big  French  80-gun  ship  Genereux,  while  carry- 
ing Nelson's  dispatches  after  the  Nile,  something  has  been 
said),  was  severely  wounded  and  put  hors  de  combat  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle.  Two  of  Bellona's  biggest  guns 
burst  when  the  action  was  at  its  hottest,  with  terribly 
destructive  effect  ;  striking  down  men  on  all  sides,  killed 
and  wounded,  disabling  other  guns,  and  blowing  up  part 
of  the  deck.  Yet  the  gallant  Bellonas  stood  manfully  to 
their  work  and  did  their  duty,  until  the  nearest  of  the 
Danes  firing  on  them  hauled  down  their  colours. 

Mr.  Alexander  Briarly,  the  Master  of  the  Bellona  (he  had 
served  under  Nelson,  as  the  Master  of  the  Audacious,  at  the 
Nile),  tells  the  story  of  his  ship's  day  at  Copenhagen  in  the 
journal  he  kept,  wording  it  in  a  plain  and  matter-of-fact 
way,  but  characteristic  and  sufficiently  clear.  This  is  how 
he  puts  it : 

"The  his   and  Edgar   had  opened   their   fire  on    the 
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enemy's  floating  and  shore  batteries,  which  kept  up  a  con- 
stant heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shells  on  our  fleet.  At  ir, 
being  within  long  range  of  the  enemy's  shot,  and  passing 
the  his,  who  had  just  anchored  by  the  stern,  the  Captain 
ordered  the  lower-deck  guns  to  be  well  pointed  and  fired. 
We  now  perceived  the  ship  had  struck  the  ground. 
General  signal  to  'Engage  Closer.'  At  h  past  11  the 
Captain,  standing  on  the  3rd  gun  on  the  quarter-deck, 
received  a  shot  which  took  off  his  left  leg.  He  was  carried 
off  the  deck,  and  the  ist  Lieutenant,  by  his  directions,  took 
the  command.  Finding  the  ship  fast  on  shore,  the  ist 
Lieutenant  made  signal  to  the  Admiral,  *  The  ship  on  a 
shoal,' 

*'  At  I,  broke  off  part  of  the  people  from  the  guns  to  lay 
the  stream  anchor  out  on  the  larboard  bow,  which  we 
effected.  Manned  the  capstan  and  hove  ;  but  finding  the 
anchor  come  home,  held  all  fast  and  went  to  the  guns. 
At  this  time  engaging  two  of  the  enemy's  floating  batteries. 
At  2,  the  fourth  gun  on  the  lower-deck  burst,  by  which 
there  were  several  men  killed  and  wounded,  among  the 
latter  two  lieutenants  and  two  midshipmen  ;  one  of  the 
main-deck  beams  broke,  and  part  of  the  main-deck  gangway 
blown  up.  At  3,  the  14th  gun  on  the  lower-deck  burst,  by 
which  several  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  a  great  part 
of  the  main-deck  blown  up,  and  3  of  the  main-deck  guns 
disabled  aloft  and  2  forward,  by  the  ist  gun.  Prior  to 
these  accidents  the  Commander-in-Chief  made  the  signal 
to  discontinue  the  action,  which  was  not  obeyed  by  our 
squadron,  several  of  them  being  aground  at  the  time. 
3.15,  observed  the  3  floating  batteries  we  and  the  his  had 
engaged  haul  down  their  colours  and  strike.  At  this  time 
all  the  line-of-battle  ships  of  the  enemy  engaged  to  the 
northward,  and  struck  their  colours  and  were  taken 
possession  of.  3.30,  the  enemy  having  hoisted  a  general 
flag  of  truce  on  shore,  the  firing  ceased." 
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It  was  not  until  eight  in  the  evening,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Isis  as  well,  that  they  were  able  to  get  the  Bellona 
afloat  again.  Notes  Mr.  Briarly  at  that  time :  "  The 
Vice-  and  Rear-Admirals,  besides  two  line-of-battle  ships, 
still  aground." 

One  of  the  Bellona's  midshipmen,  Edward  Daubeny, 
writing  to  his  father,  a  clergyman  in  Gloucestershire,  two 
days  after  the  battle,  among  other  things  says  this : 

"  After  five  hours'  engagement  gave  them  enough  ;  great 
slaughter,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  on  both  sides,  par- 
ticularly on  the  enemy's.  Some  of  their  ships  were 
manned  three  times ;  eight  hundred  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  one  of  their  ships,  and  almost  as  many  in  their 
others.  Our  ships  suffered  very  much  from  the  enemy's 
shot.  We  got  on  shore  in  going  in,  and  of  course  stood 
all  their  shot ;  it  may  perhaps  be  lucky,  as  we  were  a  mark 
to  our  other  ships.  Captain  Thompson  was  wounded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  I  believe  badly,  though  not 
dangerously;  he  bears  it  well.  We  have  besides  about 
80  killed  and  wounded,  by  the  bursting  of  our  guns.  I  am, 
thank  God,  only  slightly  burnt  by  the  bursting  of  one ; 
don't  be  at  all  alarmed  when  you  see  my  name  amongst 
the  wounded  in  the  papers ;  to  be  sure  I  am  weak,  but 
that  is  occasioned  by  the  length  of  the  engagement,  and  I 
was  not  very  well  before.  Should  we  come  to  action  again, 
I  am  ready  for  them." 

Referring  to  the  exceptional  severity  of  the  losses  on 
both  sides,  another  young  officer,  Midshipman  T.  S. 
Asperne,  of  the  Jamaica,  a  twenty-four  gun  corvette,  at  the 
head  of  Nelson's  flotilla  of  gun-brigs,  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  adds  his  testimony  : 

"  The  enemy  made  a  very  obstinate  resistance,  and 
fought  like  brave  men.  I  need  not  inform  you  the  English 
did  the  same ;  the  action  was  kept  up  without  a  moment's 
ceasing  for  five  hours.     Most  of  our  ships  are  very  much 
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cut  up,  more  especially  the  Defiance,  Monarch,  and  Isis  : 
our  number,  killed  and  wounded,  amounts  nearly  to  1,000 
men.  This  severe  loss  was  much  occasioned  by  the 
Bellona  and  Russell  being  ashore,  and  the  Agamemnon 
not  being  able  to  get  up  her  anchor,  which  hindered  them 
from  taking  their  allotted  stations ;  but  our  loss  is  nothing 
comparable  to  what  the  Danes  have  suffered.  Their  killed 
alone,  by  accounts  from  the  Danish  officers  (of  whom  we 
have  three  on  board,  besides  ninety-three  men),  must  be 
near  3,000,  and  the  vessels  which  have  been  captured  are 
perfect  sieves,  there  not  being  hardly  a  single  plank  in  any 
of  them  but  what  has  at  least  ten  shot-holes  in  it.  In 
fact  it  is  thought  to  be  the  hardest  fought  action  in  the 
annals  of  history.  .  .  .  Lord  Nelson,  in  the  Elephant, 
fought  nobly  ;  really,  to  endeavour  to  make  comments  on 
his  conduct  would  be  impossible.  .  .  .  The  Danish 
Commodore  took  fire,  and  blew  up  with  a  tremendous 
explosion  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  saucy 
Jamaica.  .  .  .  The  impediments  to  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  are  now  removed,  and  our  bombs  are  placed 
so  that,  if  the  Danes  are  not  sensible  of  their  situation, 
the  town  and  arsenal  will  be  very  soon  reduced  to  ashes." 

Captain  Thompson,  writing  to  young  Daubeny's  father, 
some  three  weeks  after  Copenhagen,  to  say  that  the  lad 
was  getting  over  his  injuries  well,  speaks  with  pathetic 
despondency  about  himself.  "  For  myself,  I  am  lain  down, 
having  patiently  to  wait  my  cure  or  dissolution,  as  it  shall 
please  God.  I  am  now  totally  disabled  and  my  career  is 
run  through,  only  at  the  age  of  35.  God  bless  you,  my 
good  sir.  I  write  in  great  pain  and  under  every  dis- 
advantage." 

It  is  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Briarly,  of  the  Bellona, 
to  his  wife,  that  this  fine  little  story  of  Nelson  comes.  The 
date  of  the  incident  is  April  19,  between  two  and  three 
weeks  after  the  battle.    Mr.  Briarly  at  the  time  was  acting 
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as  pilot  to  Nelson,  on  board  the  St.  George.  It  was  he, 
who,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  had  been  selected  specially 
to  navigate  the  squadron  in  front  of  the  batteries. 

"This   day  the   St.   George   got    her   guns   aboard   an 
American  ship  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  the  grounds 
to  the  southward  of  Copenhagen,  where  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
with  the  Fleet  had  sailed  two  days  before ;  but  the  wind 
being  foul  prevented  us  moving.     At  six  p.m.,  Lord  Nelson 
received  advice,  per  letter  from  Sir   Hyde   Parker,  of  a 
Swedish    Squadron    being   seen   by  one  of  our  look-out 
frigates.     The  moment  he  received  the  account  he  ordered 
a  boat  to  be  manned,  and  without  even  waiting  for  a 
boat-cloak  (though  you  must  suppose  the  weather  pretty 
sharp  here  at  this  season  of  the  year),  and  having  to  row 
about  twenty-four  miles  with  the  wind  and  current  against 
him,  jumped  into  her,  and  ordered  me  to  go  with  him,  I 
having  been  on  board  that  ship,  to  remain  until  she  had 
got  over  the  grounds.     All  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
him  could  not  half  so  clearly  prove  to  me  the  singular  and 
unbounded  zeal  of  this  truly  great  man.     His  anxiety  in 
the  boat  for  nearly  six  hours  (lest  the  fleet  should  have 
sailed  before  he  got  on  board  one  of  them,  and  lest  we 
should  not  catch  the  Swedish  Squadron),  is  beyond  all 
conception.     I  will  quote  some  expressions    in  his  own 
words.     It  was  extremely  cold,  and  I  wished  him  to  put  on 
a  great- coat  of  mine  which  was  in  the  boat :  '  No,  I   am 
not  cold  ;  my  anxiety  for  my  Country  will  keep  me  warm. 
Do  you  think  the  Fleet  has  sailed  ?'     '  I  should  suppose 
not.   My  Lord  !'     '  If  they  are,  we  shall  follow  them  to 
Carlscrona   in  the  boat,  by  God  !'     I   merely  state  this 
to  show   how  his  thoughts   must   have  been  employed. 
The  idea  of  going  in  a  small  boat,  rowing  six  oars,  without 
a  single  morsel  of  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  the  distance  of 
about  fifty  leagues,  must  convince  the  world  that  every 
other   earthly   consideration    than    that   of    serving    his 
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Country  was  totally  banished  from  his  thoughts.  We 
reached  our  Fleet  by  midnight,  and  went  on  board  the 
Elephant,  Captain  Foley,  where  I  left  his  Lordship  in  the 
morning  and  returned  to  my  ship." 

The  story  is  characteristic  of  Nelson,  undoubtedly,  but 
it  rests  entirely  on  Mr.  Briarly's  authority;  on  the  word  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  rather  a  name  in  the  Service  for  tall- 
yarn  spinning.  He  was  the  same  officer  who  had  been 
the  Master  of  the  Audacious  at  the  Nile,  and  his  sobriquet 
at  that  time  in  the  squadron,  and  in  after-years  through- 
out the  Navy,  of  "  Audacious  Briarly  "  is  said,  by  one  of 
those  who  was  in  the  ship  with  him,  to  have  been  given, 
not  so  much  because  of  Mr.  Briarly's  connexion  with  the 
Audacious,  but  rather  for  his  talents  as  an  after-dinner 
story-teller  in  the  ward  room. 


The  Officer  who  carried  Nelson's  Letter 
TO  the  Crown  Prince 

As  gallant  a  deed  as  any  done  that  day  was  performed 
by  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  the  officer  who  carried 
Nelson's  letter  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark.  He 
was  acting  as  one  of  Nelson's  aides-de-camp  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Elephant,  and  volunteered  for  the 
dangerous  duty.  How  he  performed  the  duty  is  told  in 
these  words  by  a  naval  writer  of  the  day. 

"  He  nobly  volunteered  his  services  to  proceed  with  the 
flag  of  truce  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark.  .  .  . 
Entering  fully  into  the  feelings  and  views  of  his  noble 
Chief  and  Commander,  and  perceiving  how  importantly 
necessary  it  was  to  reach  the  shore  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  instead  of  rowing  a  circuitous  route,  which 
would  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  an  hour,  but  in 
pursuing  which  he  would  have  been  out  of  reach  of  the 
Danish  tire,  he  rushed  impetuously  forward,  encouraging 
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his  men  to  persevere,  through  the  cloud  of  smoke  and  the 
heavy  fire  which  prevailed — the  flag  of  truce  not  being 
either  seen  or  respected — and  landed  safely  at  Copen- 
hagen, without  the  least  injury  to  himself  or  any  of  his 
boat's  crew.  The  Crown  Prince,  immediately  acquiescing 
in  the  terms  proposed  by  Lord  Nelson,  sent  off  with 
Sir  Frederick  a  flag  in  return,  and  instantly  gave  orders 
for  the  firing  to  cease  in  every  direction.  As  many  of  the 
batteries,  however,  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  capital,  Captain  Thesiger  had  got  half  way  back  to 
the  British  fleet  before  the  orders  could  be  thoroughly 
attended  to  ;  and  before  he  joined  his  ship  several  of  our 
fleet  had  grounded.  These  circumstances  evince  the  merit 
he  possessed,  in  braving  all  danger  to  reach  the  shore  in 
the  quickest  manner  that  was  possible;  for,  had  he 
proceeded  by  the  circuitous  and  safe  way,  the  situation  of 
the  English  ships  might  have  been  perceived  before  he 
could  have  landed,  and  the  consequences  might  have  been 
incalculably  fatal  to  the  interests  of  this  country.  A 
portion  of  public  praise  and  gratitude  is  therefore  due  to 
Captain  Thesiger  for  having  so  fully  performed  his  duty 
on  that  ever-memorable  day." 

The  Crown  Prince's  Adjutant -General,  Lindholm, 
returned  in  the  boat  with  Commander  Thesiger,  who, 
after  the  Danish  Officer's  interview  with  Nelson  as  to  the 
British  leader's  intention  in  sending  the  message,  went 
back  again  to  the  Crown  Prince  with  Nelson's  reply. 
"  Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending  the  Flag  of  Truce  was 
humanity ;  he  therefore  consents  that  hostilities  shall 
cease,  and  that  the  wounded  Danes  may  be  taken  on 
shore;  and  Lord  Nelson  will  take  his  prisoners  out  of  the 
vessels,  and  burn  and  carry  off  his  prizes  as  he  shall  think 
fit."  So  the  answer  ran,  with  this  addition  :  "  Lord 
Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Denmark,  will  consider  this  the  greatest  victory 
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he  has  ever  gained,  if  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a  happy 
reconciliation  and  union  between  his  own  most  Gracious 
Sovereign  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark." 

For  Commander  Thesiger  it  was  an  adventure  in  keep- 
ing with  a  career  full  of  many  adventures  and  under  two 
flags.  Copenhagen,  as  a  fact,  was  the  eighteenth  sea- 
action  in  which  Commander  Thesiger  had  taken  part. 
Transferring  himself  at  an  early  age  from  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  he  fought  his  first  battle  as  a  midshipman  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  famous  "saucy"  Arcthusa.  Next,  Mid- 
shipman Thesiger  found  his  way  into  Rodney's  fleet,  and 
won  his  Lieutenant's  commission  while  serving  under  that 
brilliant  leader.  He  had  his  part,  indeed,  as  one  of  Rodney's 
aides-de-camp,  on  the  "glorious  12th  of  April,"  1782,  in 
the  great  battle  of  the  Saintes,  by  Dominica,  in  the  West 
Indies,  when  Rodney  dealt  the  coup  de  grace  to  French 
visions  of  dominion  in  the  West  Indies.  As  the  guns 
ceased  firing  at  the  close  of  the  twelve  hours'  fight,  he 
was  told  off,  one  of  the  first  officers  sent,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  grand  prize  of  victory,  the  famous  French 
flagship,  Ville  de  Paris.  Afterwards,  impatient  at  the 
enforced  idleness  of  half-pay  life  in  England  during  the 
years  of  peace  that  followed  the  American  War,  Lieutenant 
Thesiger,  with  several  other  British  officers  of  adventurous 
turn,  took  service  in  the  Russian  Navy,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  and  his  brilliant  battle-services,  as 
Captain  of  a  Russian  seventy-four  in  the  war  with  Sweden 
of  1790,  gained  him  a  Knighthood  of  St.  George  and  a 
sword  of  honour  from  the  Empress.  In  one  fierce  fight, 
five  out  of  six  British  captains  present  in  the  battle  met 
their  deaths,  Captain  Thesiger  alone  coming  through  the 
day  alive,  but  with  splinter  wounds  all  over  his  body. 
The  formation  of  the  Tsar  Paul's  "Northern  Confederacy" 
against  England  brought  Thesiger — Sir  Frederick  he  was 
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now,  by  virtue  of  his  Russian  knighthood — back  to  London. 
He  had  to  escape  from  St.  Petersburg  by  stealth.  On 
arrival  in  England,  his  knowledge  of  the  Baltic  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Russian  and  Danish 
languages  being  considered  at  the  Admiralty  likely  to  be 
useful,  he  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  a  Commander  in  the 
British  Navy,  to  do  duty  on  the  staff  in  Sir  Hyde  Parker's 
fleet.  Volunteering  to  act  as  one  of  Nelson's  aides-de- 
camp on  board  the  Elephant  in  the  attack  on  Copenhagen, 
he  comes  into  the  story  of  the  battle. 

Commander  Thesiger,  it  may  be  added,  went  ashore 
again  from  the  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  occasion  of 
Nelson's  first  visit  to  the  Crown  Prince;  as  one  of  the 
Admiral's  suite,  to  act  as  interpreter  if  necessary.  Of  the 
scene  at  Copenhagen  on  the  occasion  the  accounts  differ 
curiously.  According  to  Colonel  Stewart :  "  A  strong 
guard  secured  his  safety,  and  appeared  necessary  to  keep 
off  the  mob,  whose  rage,  though  mixed  with  admiration 
at  his  thus  trusting  himself  amongst  them,  was  naturally 
to  be  expected."  This  account,  from  a  Danish  gentleman 
who  was  present,  is  probably  the  most  accurate :  "  On  his 
landing,  he  was  received  by  the  people  neither  with  accla- 
mations nor  with  murmurs ;  they  did  not  degrade  them- 
selves with  the  former,  nor  disgrace  themselves  with  the 
latter.  The  Admiral  was  received  as  one  brave  enemy 
ought  ever  to  receive  another — he  was  received  with 
respect.  A  carriage  was  provided  for  his  lordship,  which 
he,  however,  declined,  and  walked  amidst  an  immense 
crowd  of  persons,  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  British 
hero,  to  the  palace  of  the  Prince  Royal." 

Commander  Thesiger  accompanied  Nelson  also  on  his 
second  visit  a  week  later.  Nelson  this  time  "  was  escorted 
to  the  Palace,  surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd,  who 
showed  more  satisfaction  on  this  occasion  than  on  the 
preceding  one." 
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On  Board  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  Flagship 

The  London,  together  with  the  other  ships  of  the  fleet 
remaining  in  reserve  with  Sir  Hyde  Parker — another 
three-decker,  Nelson's  original  flagship  the  St.  George, 
four  seventy-fours,  and  two  sixty-fours — was  by  arrange- 
ment to  have  weighed  anchor  the  moment  Nelson 
stood  m  to  begin  his  attack.  The  heavier  ships  were  to 
menace  the  great  Trekroner  Fort,  guarding  Copenhagen 
on  the  northern  sea-front,  as  well  as  four  Danish  ships 
of  the  line  which  protected  the  approach  to  the  arsenal ; 
besides  covering  any  of  Nelson's  disabled  ships  which 
might  need  support  or  be  forced  to  withdraw  out  of 
action. 

As  it  befell,  however,  the  wind  and  the  tide,  while  they 
suited  Nelson,  were  dead  against  Sir  Hyde  Parker's 
squadron.  After  working  up  towards  the  enemy  as  far 
as  they  could,  the  reserve  ships  had  to  anchor  at  some 
distance  beyond  gunshot.  They  weighed  anchor  again, 
and  tried  again  to  approach,  but  were  still  some  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  enemy  when  the  Danish  flag  of  truce 
ended  the  fighting. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  great  disappointment  to  the  gallant 
fellows  so  left  out  of  the  battle,  for  all  in  the  squadron 
had  fully  expected  that  they  would  have  a  part,  and  have 
a  glorious  day  before  the  enemy.  Every  preparation  in 
anticipation  of  hot  work  had  been  made,  as  the  journal 
of  the  surgeon  of  the  flagship  London,  till  recently  kept 
at  the  Record  Office,  testifies.  The  journal  details  the 
very  complete  arrangements  that  were  made  for  the  re- 
ception and  treatment  of  the  wounded,  and  the  provision 
of  bandages,  dressings,  and  so  forth.  Not  only,  indeed, 
is  the  journal  a  curious  document  in  itself,  but  also,  as  a 
fact,  it  is  the  only  surgeon's  journal  out  of  the  two  thou- 
sand odd  stored  at  the  Record  Office  which  deals  with 
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and  describes  the  arrangements  on  board  an  old-time 
man-of-war  in  the  cockpit  before  a  battle. 

Nelson  and  the  "  Detached  Squadron"  weighed  anchor 
for  the  attack  at  half- past  nine  on  the  morning  of  "Bloody 
Monday  "—as  the  Danes  to  this  day  call  April  2, 1801 — and 
at  a  few  minutes  past  ten  the  battle  opened,  to  go  on 
without  slackening  in  its  fury  for  over  three  hours. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  we  are  told,  watched  the 
battle  with  increasing  anxiety,  which  became  intensified 
after  noon  had  passed.  Nelson  had  told  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
so  it  is  said,  that  an  hour  would  probably  suffice  to  subdue 
the  Danish  southern  defences,  after  which  he  would  move 
up  and  deal  with  those  to  the  north,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  reserve  squadron.  It  proved 
"a  devilish  long  hour,"  to  use  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  own 
words,  and  still  the  Danes  everywhere  remained  un- 
subdued. More  than  that,  three  of  Nelson's  ships  were 
ashore.  They  had  got  aground  at  the  outset,  and  re- 
mained hard  and  fast  aground.  The  others  were  facing 
a  tremendous  fire  from  both  the  batteries  on  shore  and 
the  vessels  of  the  Danish  fleet,  some  eighteen  men-of-war, 
armed  hulks,  and  floating  batteries,  all  ranged  in  close 

line. 

So  far  there  was  no  sign  of  giving  in  among  the  Danes 
that  Sir  Hyde  could  discover ;  no  slackening  on  their  side 
in  the  fierce  and  destructive  cannonade  that  was  beating 
down  heavily  on  the  detached  squadron  at  every  point. 
It  was  the  harder  to  see  how  things  were  going,  for  the 
breeze  blew  the  smoke  from  Nelson's  guns  right  over  the 
enemy's  position,  shrouding  it  to  a  large  extent  from 
Parker's  view.  All  they  could  make  out  from  on  board 
the  London  was  that  the  Danish  fire  did  not  seem  to  be 
slackening,  v;hile  Nelson's  own  time-limit  had  long  passed. 
Sir  Hyde  Parker  began  more  and  more  to  fidget  and  get 
apprehensive  as  to  the  serious  risk  that  Nelson  appeared 
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to  be  incurring.  He  doubted,  indeed,  the  possibilities  of 
the  ships  with  Nelson  being  able  to  stand  up  much  longer 
against  the  terrific  cannonade  that  they  were  facing ;  and, 
more  than  that,  would  Nelson,  supposing  he  had  to  retire 
before  the  enemy  were  subdued,  be  able  to  withdraw  his 
damaged  ships  under  fire,  and  thread  his  way  safely  through 
the  intricate  channel  among  the  shoals  in  front  of  the 
batteries  ? 

Overcome  by  anxiety  as  to  what  was  happening,  Sir 
Hyde  decided  at  noon  to  send  an  officer  to  see  what  the 
situation  really  was  in  the  firing-line.  His  Captain  of  the 
Fleet,  Captain  Domett,  was  to  have  taken  the  message  to 
Nelson  :  but  he  had  been  called  below  a  moment  before, 
and  the  Captain  of  the  London,  Captain  Robert  Waller 
Otway,  was  sent  instead.  He  had  a  hard  row,  "  for  the 
last  mile  through  a  hailstorm  of  shot  that  lashed  the 
water  all  round  the  boat  into  foam  " ;  but  the  boat  man- 
aged to  make  its  way  without  being  seriously  damaged. 
Captain  Otway  got  on  board  Nelson's  flagship,  the 
Elephant,  to  find  that  the  signal  to  discontinue  the 
engagement  had  been  made  from  the  London  while  he 
was  on  his  way,  and  had  been  received  by  Nelson  in  the 
manner  Colonel  Stewart  has  placed  on  record. 
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Nelson's  Line  of  Battle 


Ships, 

Guns. 

Victory     ... 

..       lOO      . 

Royal  Sovereign    . 

..       lOO      . 

Britannia 

..       lOO      . 

Temeraire 

..   98  . 

Prince 

..    98  . 

Neptune  ... 

..   98  . 

Dreadnought 

..      q8     . 

Tonnant  ... 

..    80   . 

Belleisle  ... 

..      74    . 

Revenge   ... 

..      74     . 

Mars 

..       74     • 

Spar  ti  ate 

•      74    . 

Defiance  ... 

..      74     . 

Conqueror 

..       74    . 

Defence    ... 

..       74    • 

Colossus  ... 

.       74     . 

Leviathan 

•       74     • 

Achille     ... 

■•      74    • 

BelleropJion 

..      74    . 

Minotaur 

.      74    . 

Orion 

.      74    . 

Swiftsure 

..      74    . 

Ajax 

..      74    . 

Commanders. 

Vice-Admiral  Viscount  Nelson,  K.B.  ; 
Captain  Thomas  Masterman  Hardy 

Vice-Admiral  Cuthbcrt  Collingwood  ; 
Captain  Edward  Rotherham. 

Rear-Admiral  the  Earl  of  Northesk ; 
Captain  Charles  BuUen. 

Captain  Eliab  Harvey. 

Captain  Richard  Grindall. 

Captain  Thomas  Francis  Fremantle, 

Captain  John  Conn. 

Captain  Charles  Tyler. 

Captain  William  Hargood. 

Captain  Robert  Moorsom. 

Captain  George  Duff. 

Captain  Sir  Charles  Laforey,  Baronet. 

Captain  Philip  Charles  Durham. 

Captain  Israel  Pellew. 

Captain  George  Hope. 

Captain  James  Nicoll  Morris. 

Captain  Henry  William  Bayntun. 

Captain  Richard  King. 

Captain  John  Cooke. 

Captain  Charles  John  Moore  Mansfield. 

Captain  Edward  Codrington. 

Captain  William  George  Rutherford. 

Lieutenant  John  Pilfold  (Acting-Cap- 
tain). 
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Ships. 

Guns, 

Thunderer 

...       74 

Polyphemus 

...     64 

Africa 

...     64 

Agamemnon 

...     64 

Euryahis 

Naiad... 

•  ■  • 

Phcebe 

t  •  • 

Sir  ins  ... 

... 

Pickle  ... 

... 

Entreprenante 

Commanders. 

Lieutenant    John     Stockham     (Acting- 
Captain). 
Captain  Richard  Redmill. 
Captain  Henry  Dighy. 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Berry. 

Frigates. 

Captain  the  Hon.  Henry  Blackwood. 
Captain  Thomas  Dundas. 
Captain  the  Hon.  Thomas  Bladen  Capel. 
Captain  William  Provvse. 

Schooner. 

Lieutenant  John  Richards  Lapenoticre. 

Cutter. 
Lieutenant  Robert  Benjamin  Young. 


Going  Down  to  Battle 

THIS  was  the  scene  as  the  morning  of  Trafalgar 
opened,  and  the  magnificent  spirit  of  absolute  con- 
fidence in  which  Nelson's  men  went  down  into 
the  battle. 

"  As  the  day  dawned,"  says  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Belleisle,  "  the  horizon  appeared  covered  with  ships.  The 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  standing  to  the 
southward,  distant  about  nine  miles,  between  us  and  the 
coast  near  Trafalgar.  I  was  awakened  by  the  cheers  of 
the  crew  and  by  their  rushing  up  the  hatchways  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  hostile  fleet.  The  delight  manifested 
exceeded  anything  I  ever  witnessed,  surpassing  even  those 
gratulations  when  our  native  cliffs  are  descried  after  a 
long  period  of  distant  service." 

Midshipman  Badcock  of  the  Neptune  gives  this  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  saw  from  his  ship  : 

"  It  was  my  morning  watch,  I  was  midshipman  of  the 
forecastle,  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  a  forest  of  strange 
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masts  was  seen  to  leeward.  I  ran  aft  and  informed  the 
officer  of  the  watch.  The  Captain  was  on  deck  in  a 
moment,  and  ere  it  was  well  light  the  signals  were  flying 
through  the  fleet  to  bear-up  and  form  the  order  of  sailing 
in  two  columns." 

We  have  this  also  from  one  of  the  sailors  of  the 
Revenge  : 

"  On  the  memorable  21st  of  October,  1805,  as  the  day 
began  to  dawn,  a  man  at  the  topmast-head  called  out, 
'  A  sail  on  the  starboard  bow,'  and  in  two  or  three 
minutes  more  he  gave  another  call,  that  there  was  more 
than  one  sail,  for  indeed  they  looked  like  a  forest  of  masts 
rising  from  the  ocean,  and  as  the  morning  got  light  we 
could  plainly  discern  them  from  the  deck,  and  were  satis- 
fied it  was  the  enemy,  for  the  Admiral  began  to  telegraph 
to  that  effect." 

Surgeon  Beatty,  on  board  the  Victory,  presents  his 
account  of  Nelson's  doings  on  that  Monday  morning  in 
these  words  : 

"  His  Lordship  came  upon  deck  soon  after  daylight :  he 
was  dressed  as  usual  in  his  Admiral's  frock-coat,  bearing 
on  the  left  breast  four  stars  of  different  orders,  which  he 
always  wore  with  his  common  apparel.  He  displayed 
excellent  spirits,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  pros- 
pect of  giving  a  fatal  blow  to  the  naval  power  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  spoke  with  confidence  of  obtaining  a 
signal  victory,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  the 
British  Fleet,  declaring  to  Captain  Hardy  that  '  he  would 
not  be  contented  with  capturing  less  than  twenty  Sail  of  the 
Line.'  He  afterwards  pleasantly  observed  that  '  the  21st 
of  October  was  the  happiest  day  in  the  year  among  his 
family,'  but  did  not  assign  the  reason  of  this.  His  Lord- 
ship had  previously  entertained  a  strong  presentiment  that 
this  would  prove  the  auspicious  day,  and  had  several 
times  said  to  Captain  Hardy  and  Dr.  Scott  (Chaplain  of 
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the  ship,  and  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  whose  intimate  friendship  he  enjoyed),  'The  21st 
of  October  will  be  our  day.' 

"  The  wind  was  now  from  the  west,  but  the  breeze 
was  very  light,  with  a  long,  heavy  swell  running.  The 
signal  being  made  for  bearing  down  upon  the  Enemy 
in  two  Lines,  the  British  Fleet  set  all  possible  sail.  The 
Lee  Line,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships,  was  led  by  Admiral 
Collingwood  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  the  Weather 
Line,  composed  of  fourteen  ships,  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  Victory. 

"  His  Lordship  had  ascended  the  poop,  to  have  a  better 
view  of  both  Lines  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  while  there 
gave  particular  directions  for  taking  down  from  his  cabin 
the  different  fixtures,  and  for  being  very  careful  in  re- 
moving the  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  :  '  Take  care  of 
my  Guardian  Angel!'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the 
persons  to  be  employed  in  this  business. 

**  Immediately  after  this  he  quitted  the  poop,  and 
retired  to  his  cabin  for  a  few  minutes  ;  where  he  com- 
mitted to  paper  the  following  short  but  devout  and  fervent 
ejaculation,  which  must  be  universally  admired  as  truly 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  hero,  and  the  Codicil  to 
his  Will,  which  follows  it : 

"  '  May  the  great  God  whom  I  worship  grant  to  my 
Country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great 
and  glorious  victory,  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one 
tarnish  it,  and  may  humanity  after  victory  be  the  pre- 
dominant feature  in  the  British  Fleet  !  For  myself  in- 
dividually, I  commit  my  life  to  Him  that  made  me,  and 
may  His  blessing  alight  on  my  endeavours  for  serving  my 
Country  faithfully  !  To  Him  I  resign  myself,  and  the  just 
cause  which  is  entrusted  to  me  to  defend.  Amen,  Amen, 
Amen.'  " 

Nelson  was  seen  on  his  knees,  writing  down  his  prayer. 
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by  Flag-Lieutenant  Pasco,  who  had  gone  down  to  make 
a  report  to  the  Admiral,  and  mention  a  certain  personal 
matter,  a  grievance  of  his  own.  Though  senior  Lieutenant 
in  the  Victory,  Pasco  had  been  told  off  to  act  as  Signal- 
Lieutenant— ordinarily  the  junior-Lieutenant's  post.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  a  practice  Nelson  had  of  making 
the  officer  whose  name  stood  first  on  his  list  for  promotion 
— as  Pasco's  did — do  duty  with  the  signals,  regardless  of 
his  relative  standing  in  the  ship.  Pasco  came  to  urge 
that  if  kept  to  that  duty  his  prospects  might  suffer  after 
the  battle,  as  actually  happened ;  for  Lieutenant  Quilliam, 
who  acted  as  First-Lieutenant  for  the  day,  though  junior 
to  Pasco,  was  made  a  Post-Captain  by  the  Admiralty, 
while  Pasco,  having  lost  his  patron,  was  ignored,  and 
treated  as  though  he  had  been  at  his  regular  post,  and 
only  got  promotion  to  Commander.  Pasco  intended  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  having  a  report  to  make  to  lay  his 
grievance  before  Nelson,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
do  so  when  he  saw  how  Nelson  was  occupied.  "  I  waited 
until  he  rose  and  communicated  what  I  had  to  report,  but 
could  not  at  such  a  moment  disturb  his  mind  with  any 
grievances  of  mine." 

Several  officers  describe  what  took  place  on  board  their 
ships  in  the  course  of  that  morning,  as  the  two  fleets 
neared  one  another. 

This  account,  for  one,  is  from  Lieutenant  Nicholas 
Harris  Nicolas's  vivid  and  detailed  narrative  of  the  day's 
doings  on  board  the  Belleisle  : 

"  There  was  a  light  air  from  the  north-west  with  a 
heavy  swell.  The  signal  to  bear-up  and  make  all  sail, 
and  to  form  the  order  of  sailing  in  two  divisions,  was 
thrown  out.  The  Victory,  Lord  Nelson's  ship,  led  the 
weather  line,  and  the  Royal  Sovereign,  bearing  the  flag 
of  Admiral  Collingwood,  the  second-in-command,  the  lee 
line.     At  eight  the  enemy  wore  to  the   northward,   and 
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owing  to  the  light  wind,  which  prevailed  during  the  day, 
they  were  prevented  from  forming  with  any  precision, 
and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  double  line,  convexing, 
to  leeward.  At  nine  we  were  about  six  miles  from  them, 
with  studding-sails  set  on  both  sides,  and  as  our  progress 
never  exceeded  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  we  continued 
all  the  canvas  we  could  spread  until  we  gained  our  position 
alongside  our  opponent. 

"  The  officers  now  met  at  breakfast,  and  though  each 
seemed  to  exult  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  termination  to 
the  contest  so  near  at  hand,  a  fearful  presage  was  ex- 
perienced that  all  would  not  again  unite  at  that  festive 
board.  One  was  particularly  impressed  with  a  persuasion 
that  he  should  not  survive  the  day,  nor  could  he  divest 
himself  of  this  presentiment,  but  made  the  necessary  dis- 
posal of  his  property  in  the  event  of  his  death.  The 
sound  of  the  drum,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  our 
meditations,  and  after  a  hasty  and,  alas  !  a  final  farewell 
to  some,  we  repaired  to  our  respective  posts." 

Speaking  of  the  Belleislc's  men,  as  he  saw  them  a  short 
time  later,  Lieutenant  Harris  Nicolas  tells  us  this  as  well : 

"  The  determined  and  resolute  countenance  of  the 
weather-beaten  sailor,  here  and  there  brightened  by  a 
smile  of  exultation,  was  well  suited  to  the  terrific  appear- 
ance which  they  exhibited.  Some  were  stripped  to  the 
waist,  some  had  bared  their  necks  and  arms,  others  had 
tied  a  handkerchief  round  their  heads,  and  all  seemed 
eagerly  to  await  the  order  to  engage." 

Second-Lieutenant  Ellis  of  the  marines  of  the  Ajax 
gives  from  his  ship  another  very  interesting  glimpse  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  men  went  into  action  at  Trafalgar  : 

"  I  was  sent  below  with  orders,  and  was  much  struck 
with  the  preparations  made  by  the  bluejackets,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  stripped  to  the  waist ;  a  hand- 
kerchief was  tightly  bound  round  their  heads  and  over 
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the  ears,  to  deaden  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  many  men 
being  deaf  for  days  after  an  action.  The  men  were 
variously  occupied  ;  some  were  sharpening  their  cutlasses, 
others  polishing  the  guns,  as  though  an  inspection  were 
about  to  take  place  instead  of  a  mortal  combat,  whilst 
three  or  four,  as  if  in  mere  bravado,  were  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe;  but  all  seemed  deeply  anxious  to  come  to  close- 
quarters  with  the  enemy.  Occasionally  they  would  look 
out  of  the  ports,  and  speculate  as  to  the  various  ships 
of  the  enemy,  many  of  which  had  been  on  former  occa- 
sions engaged  by  our  vessels." 

Our  sailor  on  board  the  Revenge  again  has  this  to  say 
of  what  he  saw  : 

"  During  this  time  each  ship  was  making  the  usual 
preparations,  such  as  breaking  the  Captain's  and  officers' 
cabins,  and  sending  all  lumber  below.  The  doctors, 
^parson,  purser,  and  lob-lolly  men  were  also  busy,  getting 
the  medicine-chest  and  bandages  out,  and  sails  prepared 
for  the  wounded  to  be  placed  on,  that  they  might  be 
dressed  in  rotation  as  they  were  taken  down  to  the  after- 
cockpit. 

"  In  such  a  bustling,  and,  it  may  be  said,  trying  as  well 
as  serious  time,  it  was  curious  to  notice  the  different  dis- 
positions of  the  British  sailor.  Some  would  be  offering  a 
guinea  for  a  glass  of  grog,  whilst  others  were  making  a 
sort  of  mutual  verbal  will,  such  as  :  'If  one  of  Johnnie 
Crapeau's  shots  (a  term  given  to  France)  knocks  my  head 
off,  you  will  take  all  my  effects ;  and  if  you  are  killed  and 
I  am  not,  why  I  will  have  all  yours ' ;  and  this  was  generally 
agreed  on." 

A  seaman  of  the  Tonnant,  one  John  Cash,  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother  in  England,  says  this  of  his  messmates : 

"  Our  good  Captain  called  all  hands  and  said  :  '  My 
lads,  this  will  be  a  glorious  day  for  us,  and  the  ground- 
work  of  a   speedy   return    to   our    homes    for   all.'     He 
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then  ordered  bread  and  cheese  and  butter  and  beer  for 
every  man  at  the  guns.  I  was  one  of  them,  and,  believe 
me,  we  ate  and  drank,  and  were  as  cheerful  as  ever  we  had 
been  over  a  pot  of  beer." 

For  an  outside  view,  we  have  from  Midshipman  Badcock 
of  the  Neptune,  looking  on  the  general  scene  from  the 
quarter-deck  of  his  ship,  near  the  head  of  Nelson's  line, 
this  telling  picture  of  the  scene  all  round,  as  it  displayed 
itself  before  his  eyes. 

First  there  was  this  little  episode  :  "  About  ten  o'clock," 
he  said,  *'  we  got  close  to  the  Victory,  and  Captain  Fre- 
mantle  had  intended  to  pass  her  and  break  the  enemy's  line ; 
but  poor  Lord  Nelson  himself  hailed  us  from  the  stern-walk 
of  the  Victory,  and  said,  '  Neptune,  take  in  your  stun'sls 
and  drop  astern  ;  I  shall  break  the  line  myself.'  A  signal 
was  then  made  for  the  Tcnieraire  (98)  to  take  her  station 
between  us  and  the  Victory,  which  consequently  made  us 
the  third  ship  in  the  van  of  his  lordship's  column." 

Looking  about  him  after  that,  the  Midshipman  de- 
scribes what  he  saw  on  the  enemy's  side  at  the  outset : 

"  At  this  period  the  enemy  were  forming  their  double 
line  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight 
when  their  line  vv^as  completed :  their  broadsides  turned 
towards  us  showing  their  iron  teeth,  and  now  and  then 
trying  the  range  of  a  shot  to  ascertain  the  distance,  that 
they  might,  the  moment  we  came  within  point-blank 
(about  six  hundred  yards)  open  their  hre  upon  our  van 
ships — no  doubt  with  the  hope  of  dismasting  some  of  our 
leading  vessels  before  they  could  close  and  break  their 
line. 

"  Some  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  painted  like  our- 
selves— with  double  yellow  sides,  some  with  a  broad 
single  red  or  yellow  streak,  others  all  black,  and  the  noble 
Santissi}na  Trinidada  (138)  with  four  distinct  lines  of  red, 
with  a  white  ribbon   between  them,  made  her  seem  to 
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be  a  superb  man-of-war,  which,  indeed,  she  was.  Her 
appearance  was  imposing,  her  head  splendidly  orna- 
mented with  a  colossal  group  of  figures,  painted  white, 
representing  the  Holy  Trinity,  from  which  she  took  her 
name.  This  magnificent  ship  was  destined  to  be  our 
opponent.  She  was  lying-to  under  topsails,  top-gallant- 
sails,  royals,  jib,  and  spanker  ;  her  courses  were  hauled 
up,  and  her  lofty,  towering  sails  looked  beautiful,  peering 
through  the  smoke  as  she  awaited  the  onset.  The  flags 
of  France  and  Spain,  both  handsome,  chequered  the  line, 
waving  defiance  to  that  of  Britain." 

Turning  after  that  to  his  own  fleet  near  at  hand,  our 
observant  young  officer  takes  things  in  on  the  British 
side  : 

"  In  our  fleet  Union  Jacks  and  ensigns  were  made  fast 
to  the  fore  and  fore-topmast-stays,  as  well  as  to  the  mizen 
rigging,  besides  one  at  the  peak,  in  order  that  we  might 
not  mistake  each  other  in  the  smoke,  and  to  show  the 
enemy  our  determination  to  conquer.  Towards  eleven 
our  two  lines  were  better  formed,  but  still  there  existed 
long  gaps  in  Vice-Admiral  CoUingwood's  division.  Lord 
Nelson's  van  was  strong :  three  three-deckers — Victory, 
Temeraire,  and  Neptune — and  four  seventy-fours,  their  jib- 
booms  nearly  over  the  others'  taffrails.  The  bands  play- 
ing *  God  Save  the  King,'  '  Rule  Britannia,'  and  '  Britons, 
Strike  Home,'  the  crews  stationed  on  the  forecastles  of 
the  different  ships,  cheering  the  ship  ahead  of  them  when 
the  enemy  began  to  fire,  sent  those  feelings  to  our  hearts 
that  insured  victory.  About  ten  minutes  before  twelve, 
our  antagonists  opened  their  fire  upon  the  Royal  Sovereign 
(no),  Vice-Admiral  Collingwood,  who  most  nobly,  and 
unsupported  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  led  his  division  into 
action,  steering  for  the  Santa  Anna  (112),  which  was 
painted  all  black,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Gravina, 
during  which  time  all  the  enemy's  line  that  could  pos- 
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sibly  bring  a  gun  to  bear  were  firing  at  her.     She  was  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  fleet. 

"To  show  the  great  and  master-mind  of  Nelson,"  adds 
Midshipman  Badcock,  "  who  was  thinking  of  everything, 
even  in  the  momentous  hour  of  battle,  when  most  minds 
would  have  been  totally  absorbed  in  other  matters,  it  was 
remarked  by  him  that  the  enemy  had  the  iron  hoops 
round  their  masts  painted  black.  Orders  were  issued  by 
signal  to  whitewash  those  of  his  fleet,  that  in  the  event 
of  all  the  ensigns  being  shot  away,  his  ships  might  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  white  masts  and  hoops." 

Another  eyewitness  (Midshipman  Hercules  Robinson, 
of  the  frigate  Eiiryalus)  notes  also,  as  something  of  a 
curiosity,  what  the  little  sloop-of-war.  Pickle — the  smallest 
vessel  but  one  on  either  side  at  Trafalgar — looked  like,  as 
she  sailed  gaily  towards  the  foe,  midway  between  the  two 
lines  of  big  ships,  all  advancing  in  stately  array,  with 
canvas  packed  from  decks  to  masthead.  "  Even  the 
saucy  little  schooner  Pickle — a  tiny  thing,  too  small  except 
to  make  herself  useful  to  Blackwood's  frigates — tried  to 
look  fierce  and  threatening,  with  a  confident  assumption 
ridiculous  to  witness.  She  took  post  between  the  stately 
lines  of  the  towering  three  and  two-deckers,  cleared  for 
action  fore  and  aft  in  ludicrous  imitation  of  them,  with 
her  small  boarding-nettings  triced  up,  and  her  4-pounder 
popguns — about  as  large  and  as  formidable  as  two  pairs 
of  jack-boots — double-shotted  and  run  out." 

The  fleet  held  steadfastly  on  its  course  in  grim  silence 
that  was  unbroken  save  for,  now  in  one  ship,  now  in 
another,  a  gruff,  hoarse-toned  order,  short  and  sharp,  or 
the  chirp  of  a  bo'sun's  whistle,  the  creaking  of  a  spar,  or 
flap  of  a  sail." 

"  The  wind  was  very  light,"  Lieutenant  Hoffman  ot 
the  Tonnant  tells  us,  "  and  it  was  nearly  noon  before  we 
closed  with  the  enemy.     We  remarked  they  had  formed 
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their  ships  alternately  French  and  Spanish.  All  our  ships 
that  had  bands  were  playing  *  Rule  Britannia,'  *  Down- 
fall of  Paris,'  etc.  Our  own  struck  up  '  Britons,  Strike 
Home.'  We  were  so  slow  in  moving  through  the  water, 
in  consequence  of  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  that  some  of 
the  enemy's  ships  gave  us  a  royal  salute  before  we  could 
break  their  line,  and  we  lost  two  of  the  band,  and  had 
nine  wounded,  before  we  opened  our  fire." 

The  Belleisle,  a  faster  ship,  passed  the  Tofmmit  at  the 
last  moment,  cutting  her  out  for  second  place  in  Colling- 
wood's  line.  Lieutenant  Harris  Nicolas,  of  the  Belleisle, 
best  tells  the  story  of  what  occurred  as  his  ship  went 
by  her  consort.  "  Our  ship's  superior  sailing  caused  an 
interchange  of  places  with  the  Tonnant.  On  our  passing 
that  ship  the  Captains  greeted  each  other  on  the  honour- 
able prospect  in  view.  Captain  Tyler  exclaimed,  '  A 
glorious  day  for  old  England !  We  shall  have  one 
apiece  before  night !'  This  confidence  in  our  professional 
superiority — which  carries  such  terror  to  other  nations — 
seemed  expressed  in  every  countenance,  and  as  if  in  con- 
firmation of  this  soul-inspiring  sentiment,  the  band  of  our 
consort  was  playing  '  Britons,  Strike  Home.'  " 

"  England  Expects  that  Every  Man  will  do 

His  Duty  " 

It  was  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock  that  Nelson 
signalled  his  historic  message  to  the  fleet. 

The  Victory  at  the  time  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  enemy's  line,  slowly  forging  ahead  before  the 
faint  breeze  under  every  sail  she  could  set.  On  the  flag- 
ship's quarter-deck  Nelson  and  Captain  Blackwood  were 
walking  together,  watching  the  long,  straggling  array  of 
French  and  Spanish  ships  as  they  slowly  drew  across  the 
course  of  the  British  advance. 
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The  message  went  up  in  twelve  separate  hoists,  Nelson's 
words  being  rendered  according  to  the  numbers  of  Sir 
Home  Popham's  telegraphic  code,  which  he  had  insisted  on 
having  supplied  to  the  fleet  before  leaving  England,  using 
with  it  the  numerical  flags  of  the  current  Admiralty  "  Day 
Signal  Book": 

253  269  863  261         471        958 
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Captain  Blackwood  gives  this  description  of  what 
passed  between  himself  and  Nelson  as  to  the  making  of 
the  signal. 

"  I  was  walking  with  him  on  the  poop  when  he  said, 
*  I'll  now  amuse  the  fleet  with  a  signal ';  and  he  asked  me 
'  if  I  did  not  think  there  was  one  thing  yet  wanting  ?'  I 
answered  that  I  thought  the  whole  of  the  Fleet  seemed 
very  clearly  to  understand  what  they  were  about,  and  to 
vie  with  each  other  who  should  first  go  nearest  the  Victory 
or  Royal  Sovereign.  These  words  were  scarcely  uttered 
when  his  last  well-known  signal  was  made :  '  England 
expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty.'  The  shout  with 
which  it  was  received  throughout  the  fleet  was  truly 
sublime.  '  Now,'  said  Lord  Nelson,  '  I  can  do  no  more. 
We  must  trust  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  Events,  and 
the  justice  of  our  cause.  I  thank  God  for  this  great 
opportunity  of  doing  my  duty.'  " 

As  to  the  wording  of  the  message,  we  have  this  from 
Flag-Lieutenant  Pasco,  the  officer  who  superintended  the 
1  hoisting  of  the  flags  on  board  the  Victory. 

"  His  Lordship  came  to  me  on  the  poop,  and  after  order- 

;ing  certain  signals  to  be  made,  about  a  quarter  to  noon 

said,  '  Mr.  Pasco,  I  want  to  say  to  the  fleet,  "  England 
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confides  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty."  '  He  added, 
'  You  must  be  quick,  for  I  have  one  more  to  add,  which  is 
for  "  Close  Action."  '  I  replied, '  If  your  Lordship  will  per- 
mit me  to  substitute  "expects"  for  "confides,"  the  signal 
will  sooner  be  completed,  because  the  word  "  expects  "  is  in 
the  vocabulary,  and  "  confides  "  must  be  spelt.'  His  Lord- 
ship replied  in  haste,  and  in  seeming  satisfaction,  *  That 
will  do,  Pasco  ;  make  it  directly.'  As  the  last  hoist  was 
hauled  down.  Nelson  turned  to  Captain  Blackwood,  who 
was  standing  by  him,  with,  *  Now  I  can  do  no  more.  We 
must  trust  to  the  great  Disposer  of  all  events,  and  the 
justice  of  our  cause.  I  thank  God  for  this  great  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  my  duty.'  When  Lord  Nelson's  message 
had  been  answered  by  a  few  ships  in  the  van,  he  ordered 
me  to  make  the  signal  for  '  Close  Action '  and  keep  it  up. 
Accordingly  I  hoisted  No.  i6  at  the  top-gallant  masthead, 
and  there  it  remained  until  shot  away." 

"  No.  i6,"  it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way,  was  the  very 
last  signal  that  Nelson  made  to  the  fleet  before  the  battle 
opened — "  Engage  more  closely  " — the  ordinary  signal  for 
close  action.  It  comprised  two  flags  :  the  uppermost  red, 
yellow,  red,  in  three  horizontal  bars  ;  the  lower,  a  flag 
diagonally  divided  white  and  blue.  That  went  up  at  the 
Victory's  main-top-gallant  masthead  a  little  after  twelve 
o'clock  ;  after  the  enemy  had  begun  firing. 

There  was,  however,  more  than  one  alteration  made  in 
the  wording  of  the  historic  message. 

Lieutenant  George  Brown,  who  was  helping  Pasco  with 
the  signals  on  board  the  Victory,  witnessed  a  short  discus- 
sion that  took  place,  and  tells  us  about  it. 

"  I  was  on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck  whilst  prepara- 
tions for  the  fight  were  going  on,  and  saw  Lord  N , 

Captain  Blackwood,  and  some  other  Captains  of  the 
frigates,  in  earnest  conversation  together,  and  a  slip  of 
paper  in  the  hand  of  the  former  (which  Captain  Black- 
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wood  had  looked  at),  yet  I  have  no  recollection  that 
I  ever  saw  it  pass  through  other  hands  till  it  was  given  to 
Pasco,  who,  after  referring  to  the  telegraph  signal  book, 
took  it  back  to  his  Lordship,  and  it  was  then  that,  I 
believe,  the  substitution  of  the  words  took  place.  I 
think  (though  not  sure),  the  substitution  was  '  expects  '  for 
the  word  '  confides,'  the  latter  word  not  being  in  the 
telegraph  book,  and  I  think  the  word  *  England '  had 
been  previously  substituted  for  '  Nelson  '  for  the  same 
reason,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Blackwood." 

Was  it  Blackwood  who  offered  the  suggestion,  or 
another  officer  ?  The  credit  of  proposing  the  alteration 
has  also  been  credited  to  Captain  Hardy.  This  is  what 
the  son  of  an  acquaintance  of  Captain  Hardy  (Mr. 
H.  N.  Purcell,  of  Fowey,  in  Cornwall),  wrote  a  few 
years  ago : 

"  Often  have  I  heard  my  late  father,  together  with  his 
old  friends  and  messmates,  the  late  Admirals  Sir  Henry 
Preston,  Sir  James  Scott,  and  others,  speak  of  the  cele- 
brated signal  given  from  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar.  They 
spoke  of  it  (as  I  remember)  as  a  well-known  fact  in  naval 
circles  that  the  signal,  when  ordered  to  be  given  by  the 
Admiral,  ran  thus:  'Nelson  expects  every  man,'  etc., 
but  that  the  Flag-Captain  (Lord  Nelson's  old  friend, 
Captain  Hardy),  immediately  made  the  happy  suggestion 
which  resulted  in  the  glorious  watchword  being  given 
instead  :  '  England  expects  that  every  man  this  day  will 
do  his  duty.'" 

Surgeon  Beatty,  speaking  for  the  officers  and  men  on 
the  main-  and  lower-decks  of  the  Victory,  has  this  to  tell : 

"  About  half  an  hour  before  the  Enemy  opened  their 
fire,  the  memorable  telegraphic  signal  was  made  that 
'  England  expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty,'  which 
was  spread  and  received  throughout  the  fleet  with 
enthusiasm.     It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  by 
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any  language  the  lively  emotions  excited  in  the  crew  of 
the  Victoyy  when  this  propitious  communication  was  made 
known  to  them :  confidence  and  resolution  were  strongly 
pourtrayed  in  the  countenance  of  all,  and  the  sentiment 
generally  expressed  to  each  other  was  that  they  would 
prove  to  their  Country  that  day  how  well  British  Seamen 
could  '  do  their  duty '  when  led  to  battle  by  their  revered 
Admiral." 

How  Nelson's  message  was  received  on  board  the 
ships  of  the  fleet — in  some  of  those,  at  least,  that  took 
note  of  it — is  of  itself  an  interesting  story.  A  few,  appar- 
ently, did  not  mark  it  at  all,  while  others,  too  much 
occupied  with  their  battle  preparations,  it  may  have  been, 
merely  noted  the  signal  briefly  in  their  logs  and  paid  little 
further  heed  to  it  until  after  the  battle. 

Captain  Blackwood,  judging,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
shouts  he  heard  from  the  ships  nearest  the  Victory,  tells 
us  that  the  Admiral's  message  was  greeted  everywhere 
"  with  enthusiasm."  "  It  was  received,"  says  Southey,  in 
his  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  adopting  Blackwood's  account, 
"  throughout  the  fleet  with  a  shout  of  answering  acclama- 
tion, made  sublime  by  the  spirit  which  it  breathed  and  the 
feeling  which  it  expressed." 

Blackwood's  situation,  however,  at  that  moment  on 
board  Nelson's  flagship  at  the  head  of  the  weather  line 
was  by  no  means  a  good  one  for  general  observation. 
For  one  thing,  some  ships  could  not  make  out  the  signal 
owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  which  caused  the  flags 
to  droop  and  prevented  them  from  blowing  out  sufficiently 
to  be  read  off.  At  the  same  time,  also,  owing  to  the 
wide  spread  of  canvas  in  the  Victory  and  the  ships  follow- 
ing her  in  line  blocking  out  a  full  view,  as  well  as  to  the 
wide  extent  over  which  the  fleet  extended,  a  number  of  the 
ships  towards  the  rear  could  not  "  take  in  "  the  signal  direct 
from  the  Victory.     They  only  received  the  message  after 
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an  interval,  through  the  "repeating  frigates,"  whose  duty 
it  was  to  pass  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  signals  along  the 
lines  of  ships.  Even  then,  too,  certain  of  them  paid  sc 
little  regard  to  it  that  they  did  not  even  make  reference  to 
it  in  their  logs.  It  so  happened  that  just  as  the  repeating 
frigates  were  passing  the  message  along,  the  enemy  began 
to  fire,  and  this  would  naturally  draw  off  everybody's 
attention.  On  board  some  of  the  ships,  indeed,  as  it 
would  appear,  the  men  neither  saw  the  signal  nor  heard  a 
word  about  it  till  after  the  battle  was  over.  Their  Captains, 
it  may  be,  were  too  matter-of-fact  to  take  in  its  signifi- 
cance, or  they  may  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
send  anyone  below  to  read  it  off  the  signal  slate  to  the 
men  between  decks,  then  at  quarters  standing  to  the  guns. 

Rather  curiously,  too,  scarcely  any  heed  to  it,  beyond 
hoisting  it  to  pass  on  to  the  farther  end  of  the  line,  was 
paid  on  board  the  Euryaliis,  the  frigate  specially  told  off  to 
repeat  the  Victory's  signals — Blackwood's  own  ship.  Mid- 
shipman Hercules  Robinson  of  the  Euryalus,  commenting 
on  Southey's  paraphrase  of  Captain  Blackwood's  assertion 
about  the  signal  that  "the  shout  with  which  it  was 
received  throughout  the  fleet  was  truly  sublime,"  makes 
this  remark  :  "  Lord  Nelson's  '  England  expects,'  etc.,  was 
sublime,  but,  then,  here  is  the  historical  lie — '  It  was 
received  throughout  the  fleet  with  shouts  of  acclamation, 
and  excited  an  unbounded  enthusiasm  1'  Why,  it  was 
noted  in  the  signal-book  and  in  the  log,  and  that  was  all 
about  it  in  our  ship  till  we  heard  of  our  alleged  transports 
on  our  return  to  England." 

Yet  enough  people  in  the  fleet  saw  it  and  understood  its 
real  purport. 

CoUingwood's  biographer   (the  Admiral's  relative,  Mr. 
G.  L.  Newnham  Collingwood),  who  learned  his  facts  at 
first-hand  from  officers  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  speaks  of 
the  manner  in  which  Collingwood  received  the  message. 
15 
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"  While  they  were  running  down,  the  well-known  tele- 
graphic signal  was  made — *  England  expects  every  nnan 
to  do  his  duty.'  When  the  Admiral  observed  it  first,  he 
said  that  he  wished  Nelson  would  make  no  more  signals, 
for  they  all  understood  what  they  were  to  do  ;  but  when 
the  purport  of  it  was  communicated  to  him,  he  expressed 
great  delight  and  admiration,  and  made  it  known  to  the 
officers  and  ship's  company." 

Lieutenant  John  Barclay,  of  the  Britannia  (flagship  of 
the  Earl  of  Northesk,  third  in  command  at  Trafalgar), 
says:  "  At  a  :f  before  12,  answered  signal  from  the  Victory, 
'  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,'  which  was 
joyfully  welcomed  by  the  ship's  company." 

Our  friend  Midshipman  Badcock  of  the  Neptune,  third 
ship  astern  of  the  Victory  at  the  moment  the  flags  went 
up,  quoting  from  his  ship's  log,  says:  "At  11  answered 
the  general  telegraphic  signal,  *  England  expects  every 
man  will  do  his  duty."  Captain  Fremantle  inspected  the 
different  decks  and  made  known  the  above  signal,  which 
was  received  with  cheers." 

Lieutenant  Ellis  of  the  Ajax's  marines,  who,  with  other 
officers,  was  told  off"  to  take  the  message  round  the  ship, 
speaks  thus  of  its  reception  below  : 

"  I  was  desired  to  inform  those  on  the  main-deck  of  the 
Admiral's  signal.  Upon  acquainting  one  of  the  quarter- 
masters of  the  order,  he  assembled  the  men  with  *  Avast 
there,  lads,  come  and  hear  the  Admiral's  words.'  When 
the  men  were  mustered,  I  delivered  with  becoming  dignity 
the  sentence,  rather  anticipating  that  the  effect  on  the 
men  would  be  to  awe  them  by  its  grandeur.  Jack, 
however,  did  not  appreciate  it,  for  there  were  murmurs 
from  some,  whilst  others  in  an  audible  whisper,  murmured, 
*  Do  our  duty !  Of  course  we'll  do  our  duty !  I've  always 
done  mine,  haven't  you  ?  Let  us  come  alongside  of  'em, 
and  we'll  soon  show  whether  we'll  do  our  duty.'    Still,  the 
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men  cheered  vociferously — more,  I  believe,  from  love  and 
admiration  of  their  Admiral  and  leader  than  from  a  full 
appreciation  of  this  well-known  signal." 

Lieutenant  Humphrey  Senhouse,  of  the  Conqueror,  wrote 
this  in  a  letter  home  a  week  after  the  battle  : 

"  In  the  course  of  the  morning  our  chief,  in  his  short, 
energetic,  and  impressive  style,  telegraphed  generally  to 
the  purpose  :  '  England  expects  this  day  that  every  man 
will  do  his  duty.'  The  result,  I  trust,  will  fully  prove  that 
the  stimulating  consideration  invigorated  the  mind  of 
every  individual,  and  that  the  first  impulse  which  actuated 
the  conduct  of  all  was  the  welfare  and  glory  of  our  country, 
our  King,  our  Chief,  and  ourselves." 

Lieutenant  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  of  the  Belleisles 
marines,  also  speaks  of  how  Nelson's  words  appealed  to 
the  men  in  his  ship: 

"  At  half-past  ten  the  Victory  telegraphed,  '  England 
expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty.'  As  this  emphatic 
injunction  was  communicated  through  the  decks,  it  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  each  bosom  glowed 
with  ardour  at  this  appeal  to  individual  valour." 

This  is  what  appears  in  the  log  of  the  Polyphemus  :  "  At 
12.15  the  Victory  made  the  general  telegraphic  signal, 
*  England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty,'  which 
being  told  to  the  ship's  company,  was  answered  by  three 
cheers,  and  returned  by  the  Dreadnought  on  our  starboard 
beam." 

Midshipman  Henry  Walker,  of  the  Bellerophon,  de- 
scribes how  his  shipmates  received  the  message  home, 
written  on  October  22,  in  a  letter:  "A  few  minutes  before 
firing  commenced,  Lord  Nelson  conveyed  by  telegraph 
the  following  sentence  to  the  fleet :  *  England  expects  that 
every  man  will  do  his  duty.'  This  was  received  on  board 
our  ship  with  three  cheers,  and  a  general  shout  of  '  No 
fear  of  that.'  "     Another  midshipman  of  the  same  ship, 
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writing  home  in  a  letter  dated  December  2, 1805,  also  says 
of  the  signal :  "  A  few  minutes  before  the  action  com- 
menced Lord  Nelson  conveyed  the  following  sentence  by 
telegraph  to  the  fleet  :  '  England  expects  every  man  will 
do  his  duty.'  The  loud  and  repeated  cheering  with  which 
this  was  received  was  a  convincing  proof  that  such  an 
injunction  was  needless." 

According  to  a  third  officer  in  the  Bellerophon,  Captain 
Cooke  went  down  below  and  exhorted  his  men  on  every 
deck,  most  earnestly  entreating  them  to  remember  the 
words  of  their  gallant  Admiral  just  communicated  by 
signal  :  "  England  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his 
duty."  He  was  cheered  on  his  return  upward  by  the 
whole  ship's  company,  who  wrote  on  their  guns  in  chalk, 
*'  Bellerophon  I     Death  or  glory  !" 

One  of  the  marines  of  the  Prince,  in  a  letter  home,  also 
speaks  of  the  general  enthusiasm  : 

"You  will  easily  judge  what  an  effect  this  emphatic 
message,  conveyed  by  telegraph  to  the  fleet,  from  Lord 
Nelson,  must  have  had  on  each  individual :  *  England  ex- 
pects that  every  man  will  do  his  duty.'  How  cheerfully 
Englishmen  did  do  their  duty  the  issue  of  the  battle  fully 
shows." 

On  Board  the  "  Victory  " 

There  were  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line  on  the  British 
side  at  Trafalgar,  and  thirty-three  on  the  enemy's  side, 
under  Admiral  Villeneuve,  the  French  officer  who  com- 
manded the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  that  day.  The  British 
fleet  advanced  in  two  columns,  one,  of  course,  led  by 
Nelson,  and  the  other  by  Collingwood  in  his  flagship  the 
Royal  Sovereign. 

It  was  just  about  midday  that  the  Victory  began  to 
come  within  long-range  gunshot  of  the  enemy,  approach- 
ing at  an  angle  to  the  long-drawn-out  array  of  ships  with 
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which  Villeneuve  awaited  Nelson's  attack.  Collingwood's 
colamn,  in  accordance  with  Nelson's  plan  of  battle,  began 
the  fighting.  Collingwood  attacked,  a  very  little  after 
midday,  at  about  the  twelfth  ship  from  the  rear,  dividing 
the  enemy  in  two  at  that  point,  just  astern  of  the  Spanish 
second-in-command's  flagship.  Nelson's  plan  was  for 
himself,  in  the  Victory,  to  break  through  the  enemy  at 
about  ten  or  eleven  ships  from  the  van,  after  Collingwood 
had  opened  the  attack.  His  design  was  to  cut  off  the 
Franco-Spanish  van  squadron,  and  leave  it  to  leeward,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  fell,  with  all  his  fleet  of  twenty- 
seven  ships  as  they  came  up,  on  the  enemy's  centre  and 
rear.  He  practically  proposed  to  throw  his  whole  force 
on  to  two-thirds  of  the  enemy,  twenty-seven  to  twenty- 
two,  while  the  other  third  —  the  enemy's  van  ships  — 
separated,  and  to  leeward  would  be  unable  to  work  round 
against  the  wind  and  take  part  in  the  battle  until  too  late, 
until  after  the  others  had  been  overpowered  by  weight  of 
numbers. 

As  the  Victory,  sailing  before  the  very  light  breeze,  slowly 
forged  ahead  towards  the  great  semicircle  of  ships  that 
the  enemy's  array  formed,  she  became  a  mark  for  a  heavy 
and  concentrated  fire  from  most  of  the  ships  of  the  enemy's 
van  and  centre — all  that  could  get  her  range.  Colling- 
wood had  just  broken  through  at  his  point  of  attack,  and 
the  Franco-Spanish  rear-ships  had  enough  to  do  facing 
him  and  his  followers.  The  first  ship  to  fire  at  the  Victory 
was  the  Buccntaure,  Admiral  Villeneuve's  flagship,  which 
at  the  outset  led  off  with  a  trial  shot  at  Nelson,  when  the 
Victory  was  about  800  yards  off.  The  ball  fell  short.  A 
second,  fired  three  minutes  later,  struck  the  water  close 
alongside  the  Victory.  Then  came  a  third  shot,  which 
went  over  the  flagship  between  the  masts.  A  fourth 
followed,  and  tore  a  gaping  hole  through  one  of  the 
Victory's  topsails.     The  enemy  saw  it,   and  there  was  a 
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pause  of  ten  or  twelve  seconds.  Immediately  afterwards, 
as  if  by  signal,  eight  of  the  enemy's  ships  opened  fire, 
blazing  away  at  the  British  flagship  with  a  continuous  fire, 
which  soon  began  to  tell.  At  six  hundred  yards  off  the 
Victory's  mizen  topmast  was  shot  away,  and  soon  after 
that  her  steering-wheel  was  smashed.  She  had  thence- 
forward to  be  steered  on  the  main-deck  below  by  means  of 
relieving  tackles.  Her  foremast  was  shot  through,  and  her 
sails  were  torn  to  tatters.  A  cannon-ball  struck  down 
Mr.  Scott,  Nelson's  official  secretary,  dead  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  another  smashed  off  a  heavy  splinter  which 
passed  close  between  Nelson  and  Hardy.  Still,  though 
severely  knocked  about  in  her  hull  and  spars,  and  with 
some  fifty  of  her  men  killed  and  wounded  already,  the 
Victory  held  her  way  in  silence,  not  replying  with  a  single 
gun,  until  she  reached  the  enemy's  line ;  steering  to  break 
through  astern  of  the  Bucentaure.  Reaching  the  spot,  she 
surged  slowly  past  Villeneuve's  flagship,  pouring  in  a 
double-shotted  broadside  at  such  close  quarters  that  the 
Bucentaure' s  ensign  brushed  against  the  Victory's  rigging. 
That  terrific  discharge  went  far  towards  rendering  the 
French  flagship  hors  dc  combat.  So  the  Victory  went  into 
action  at  Trafalgar. 

"  At  fifty  minutes  past  eleven,"  says  Dr.  Beatty,  speaking 
of  what  took  place  on  board  the  Victory,  "  the  Enemy 
opened  their  fire  on  the  Commander-in-Chief.  They 
showed  great  coolness  in  the  commencement  of  the  battle ; 
for  as  the  Victory  approached  their  line,  their  ships  lying 
immediately  ahead  of  her  and  across  her  bows  fired  only 
one  gun  at  a  time,  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  yet  within 
their  range.  This  was  frequently  repeated  by  eight  or 
nine  of  their  ships,  till  at  length  a  shot  passed  through 
the  Victory's  main  top-gallant  sail ;  the  hole  in  which, 
being  discovered  by  the  Enemy,  they  immediately  opened 
their  broadsides,  supporting  an  awful  and  tremendous  fire. 


THE        VICTORY  S        FIGUKE-HEAD   AFTER   TRAFALGAR 

Reproduced  from  the  pencil  sketch  made  by  yohii  Christian  Schetky  at  Spithead,  from  a  boat, 
ivhen  the  "  Victory  "  arrived  tvith  Setson's  body  on  board 


FORETOrSAlI.   OF   THE        VICTOFJV      KIUDI.ED   WITH    SHOT    HOLES    AS    RETURNED   TO   STORE 
AT   CHAI HAM    DOCKYARD   AFTER   TRAFALGAR 
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"  In  a  very  short  time  afterwards  Mr.  Scott,  Public 
Secretary  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-shot  while  in  conversation  with  Captain  Hardy. 
Lord  Nelson  being  then  near  them  ;  Captain  Adair,  of  the 
Marines,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Seaman,  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  body  from  his  Lordship's  sight :  but  he  had 
already  observed  the  fall  of  his  Secretary ;  and  now  said 
with  anxiety,  "  Is  that  poor  Scott  that  is  gone  ?"  and  on 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  Captain  Adair,  he 
replied,  *  Poor  fellow  ?' 

"  Lord  Nelson  and  Captain  Hardy  walked  the  quarter- 
deck in  conversation  for  some  time  after  this,  while  the 
Enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  raking  fire. 

"A  double-headed  shot  struck  one  of  the  party  of 
Marines  drawn  up  on  the  poop  and  killed  eight  of  them  ; 
when  his  Lordship,  perceiving  this,  ordered  Captain  Adair 
to  disperse  his  men  round  the  ship,  that  they  might  not 
suffer  so  much  from  being  together. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  a  shot  struck  the  fore- 
brace  bits  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  passed  between  Lord 
Nelson  and  Captain  Hardy  ;  a  splinter  from  the  bits 
bruising  Captain  Hardy's  foot,  and  tearing  the  buckle 
from  his  shoe.  They  both  instantly  stopped,  and  were 
observed  by  the  Officers  on  deck  to  survey  each  other 
with  inquiring  looks,  each  •  supposing  the  other  to  be 
wounded.  His  Lordship  then  smiled,  and  said  :  '  This 
is  too  warm  work,  Hardy,  to  last  long,'  and  declared  that 
'  through  all  the  Battles  he  had  been  in,  he  had  never 
witnessed  more  cool  courage  than  was  displayed  by  the 
Victory's  crew  on  this  occasion.' 

"  The  Victory  by  this  time,  having  approached  close  to 
the  Enemy's  Van,  had  suffered  very  severely  without 
firing  a  single  gun  :  she  had  lost  about  twenty  men  killed, 
and  had  about  thirty  wounded.  Her  mizen  topmast, 
and  all  her  studding-sails  and  their  booms  on  both  sides 
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were  shot  away ;  the  Enemy's  fire  being  chiefly  directed 
at  her  rigging,  with  a  view  to  disable  her  before  she  could 
close  with  them. 

"  At  four  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock,  she  opened  her 
fire,  from  both  sides  of  her  decks,  upon  the  Enemy ; 
when  Captain  Hardy  represented  to  his  Lordship,  that 
'  it  appeared  impracticable  to  pass  through  the  Enemy's 
Line  without  going  on  board  some  of  their  ships.' 

"  Lord  Nelson  answered,  *  I  cannot  help  it  :  it  does  not 
signify  which  we  run  on  board  of;  go  on  board  which  you 
please,  take  your  choice.'  " 

Hardy  went  straight  ahead.  He  steered  directly  to 
force  the  passage  close  under  the  stern  of  the  Bucentaure, 
and  did  so.  The  Victory  drove  through  so  near  to  the 
Bucentaure  that  her  main  yard-arm  caught  in  the  French 
flagship's  after-rigging,  her  shrouds  brushing  against  the 
French  ensign  as  it  hung  down  from  its  staff  over  the 
Bucentaure's  taffrail,  drooping  from  want  of  wind  to  blow 
it  out.  A  hand,  we  are  told,  could  have  caught  hold  of 
the  flag  from  the  Victory's  gangway.  So  close  did  the  two 
ships  pass  that,  as  the  Victory  fired  her  first  broadside, 
the  fibres  of  shattered  woodwork  from  the  Bucentaure's 
stern  spread  over  the  Victory  in  a  cloud  of  fine  dust,  that 
coated  the  clothes  of  Nelson  and  Hardy  and  all  on  the 
quarter-deck ;  while  below,  the  smoke  of  the  Victory's  guns, 
fired  practically  in  contact  with  the  French  ship's  hull, 
came  pouring  back  in-board,  through  the  ports,  rebuffed 
and  beaten  back,  blinding  and  half  stifling  the  men  at 
quarters.  As  she  swept  slowly  by,  first  the  port-carronade 
on  the  Victory's  forecastle,  crammed  with  a  68-pound  shot 
and  a  keg  of  five  hundred  bullets,  was  fired  right  into 
Admiral  Villeneuve's  cabin  windows,  and  then,  gun  by 
gun,  as  each  bore,  the  Victory's  whole  port  broadside 
followed,  fifty-two  guns  all  told — double-shotted  some, 
treble-shotted  the  rest.     How  fearful  was  the  havoc  and 
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devastation  on  board  the  hapless  French  flagship  the 
officers  of  the  Bncentaure  told  afterwards.  Twenty  of 
their  guns  were  dismounted,  they  said,  four  hundred  of 
their  men — half  the  crew — were  struck  down,  put  hors  de 
combat,  or  killed  outright. 

The  Victory  cleared  the  Bncentaure,  receiving  a  warm 
fire  from  the  French  Neptune  as  she  forged  ahead,  but 
paying  no  heed,  she  discharged  her  starboard  broadside 
into  another  French  ship,  the  Redoutable,  alongside  which 
she  then  ran.  As  she  drove  foul  of  the  Redoutable,  the 
Victory's  starboard  68-pounder  carronade  was  discharged 
with  murderous  effect  along  the  crowded  decks  of  the 
French  seventy-four. 

Resuming  with  Dr.  Beatty,  the  narrative  continues  : — 

"  At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  the  tiller  ropes  being 
shot  away,  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  Master,  was  ordered  below 
to  get  the  helm  put  to  port ;  which  being  done,  the  Victory 
was  soon  run  on  board  the  Redoutable,  of  seventy-four  guns. 

"  On  coming  alongside,  and  nearly  on  board  of  her,  that 
ship  fired  her  broadside  into  the  Victory,  and  immediately 
let  down  her  lower  deck  ports ;  which,  as  has  been  learnt, 
was  done  to  prevent  her  from  being  boarded  through 
them  by  the  Victory's  crew. 

"  A  few  minutes  after  this,  the  Tcmeraire  fell  likewise 
on  board  of  the  Redoutable,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
Victory,  having  also  an  enemy's  ship,  said  to  be  La  Fougeux, 
on  board  of  her  on  her  other  side ;  so  that  the  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  circumstance  occurred  here,  of  four 
ships  of  the  line  being  on  board  of  each  other  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle;  forming  as  compact  a  tier  as  if  they  had 
been  moored  together,  their  heads  lying  all  the  same  way. 
The  Tcmeraire,  as  was  just  before  mentioned,  was  between 
the  Redoutable  and  La  Fougeux. 

"  The  Redoutable  commenced  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
from  the  tops,  which  v^as  continued  for  a  considerable 
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time  with  destructive  effect  to  the  Victory's  crew ;  her 
great  guns,  however,  being  silent,  it  was  supposed  at 
different  times  that  she  had  surrendered ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion,  the  Victory  twice  ceased  firing 
upon  her,  by  orders  transmitted  from  the  quarter-deck. 

"At  this  period,  scarcely  a  person  in  the  Victory  escaped 
unhurt  who  was  exposed  to  the  enemy's  musketry  ;  but 
there  were  frequent  huzzas  and  cheers  heard  from  between 
the  decks,  in  token  of  the  surrender  of  different  of  the 
enemy's  ships.  An  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  from  both 
sides  of  the  Victory :  her  larboard  guns  played  up  the 
Santissima  Trinidada  and  the  Bucentaiire  and  the  starboard 
guns  of  the  middle  and  lower-decks  were  depressed,  and 
fired,  with  a  diminished  charge  of  powder,  and  three  shot 
each,  into  the  Redoutahle.  This  mode  of  firing  was  adopted 
by  Lieutenants  Wilhams,  King,  Yule,  and  Browne,  to 
olDviate  the  danger  of  the  Temeraire's  suffering  from  the 
Victory's  shot  passing  through  the  Redoutahle,  which  must 
have  been  the  case  if  the  usual  quantity  of  powder  and 
the  common  elevation  had  been  given  to  the  guns. 

"A  circumstance  occurred  in  this  situation  which 
showed  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  cool  intrepidity  of 
the  officers  and  men  stationed  on  the  lower-deck  of  the 
Victory.  When  the  guns  on  this  deck  were  run  out,  their 
muzzles  came  into  contact  with  the  Redoutable's  side ;  and, 
consequently,  at  every  discharge  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  the  enemy  would  take  fire,  and  both  the  Victory  and 
the  Temeraire  be  involved  in  her  flames.  Here  there  was 
seen  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  the  fireman  of  each  gun 
standing  ready  with  a  bucket  full  of  water,  which  as  soon 
as  his  gun  was  discharged,  he  dashed  into  the  enemy 
through  the  holes  made  in  her  side  by  the  shot." 

The  Victory,  all  over  the  ship,  everywhere  on  board,  was 
shrouded  in  thick  smoke,  which  hung  in  a  dense,  envelop- 
ing cloud  over  all.     The  breeze  of  the  forenoon  had  fallen 
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away  and  died  down  entirely.  Below,  the  muzzles  of 
some  of  the  starboard  guns  were  touching  the  RedoutahWs 
side,  and  with  every  discharge  the  smoke  came  pouring 
back  continuously  in  dense  puffs  through  the  ports,  rolling 
heavily  inboard,  blurring  out  the  weak  gleam  of  light  that 
the  horn  lanterns  overhead  gave,  accumulating  in  the 
crammed  space  between  decks  like  a  thick  fog  until  all  was 
enveloped  in  opaque  blackness.  The  men  had  to  grope 
for  their  tackle  and  gear,  and  fight  their  guns  blindfold. 
On  the  port  broadside,  where  they  were  firing  at  the 
Santissiina  Trinidad  and  other  ships,  they  had  to  aim  by 
ear,  mechanically  obeying  orders  passed  down  from  above ; 
now  to  train  two  points  abaft  the  beam  ;  now  ahead  ;  now 
a  point  aft,  and  so  on — no  one  actually  seeing  what  was 
being  aimed  at.  In  that  manner  they  went  on  without 
pausing,  firing  as  ordered,  each  man  unmoved  by  what 
was  happening  round  him,  until  either  he  was  knocked 
down  and  had  to  be  carried  below  to  the  cockpit,  or  a 
momentary  pause  in  the  firing  gave  him  a  chance  of  feeling 
his  way  to  the  nearest  scuttle-butt  to  quench  his  parching 
thirst. 

On  the  quarter-deck  the  smoke  was  but  a  little  less 
dense.  Dr.  Scott,  Nelson's  chaplain,  running  up  for  fresh 
air  and  a  moment's  respite  from  the  horrors  of  the  cockpit, 
found  everything  on  deck  shrouded  in  a  "  pall  of  smoke 
and  of  dust,  shattered  out  of  the  Spaniard  (Frenchman) 
alongside,  hanging  so  low  that  the  figures  of  Nelson  and 
Hardy  walking  up  and  down  could  hardly  be  seen 
through  it." 

Dr.  Scott's  duties,  of  course,  confined  him  to  the  cock- 
pit, which  was  crowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men, 
"  and  such  was  the  horror  that  filled  his  mind  at  this 
scene  of  suffering,  that  it  haunted  him  like  a  shocking 
dream  for  years  afterwards.  He  never  talked  of  it. 
Indeed,  the  only  record  of  a  remark  on  the  subject  was 
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one  extorted  from  him  by  the  inquiries  of  a  friend,  soon 
after  his  return  home.  The  expression  that  escaped  him 
at  the  moment  was,  *  it  was  like  a  butcher's  shambles.' 

"  His  natural  tenderness  of  feeling,"  as  we  are  told, 
"  very  much  heightened  by  the  shock  on  his  nervous 
system,  quite  disquahfied  him  for  being  a  calm  spectator 
of  death  and  pain,  as  there  exhibited  in  their  most  appalling 
shapes.  But  he  suppressed  his  aversion  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  helping  and 
consoling  those  who  were  suffering  around  him,  when  a 
fine  young  lieutenant  (Lieutenant  Ram)  was  brought  down 
desperately  wounded.  This  officer  was  not  aware  of  the 
extent  of  his  injury  until  the  surgeon's  examination,  but, 
on  discovering  it,  he  tore  off  with  his  own  hand  the  liga- 
tures that  were  being  applied,  and  bled  to  death.  Almost 
frenzied  by  the  sight  of  this,  Scott  hurried  wildly  to  the 
deck  for  relief,  perfectly  regardless  of  his  own  safety.  He 
rushed  up  the  companion  ladder — now  slippery  with  gore 
— the  scene  above  was  all  noise,  confusion,  and  smoke — 
but  he  had  hardly  time  to  breathe  there,  when  Lord  Nelson 
himself  fell,  and  this  event  at  once  sobered  his  disordered 
mind.     He  followed  his  chief  to  the  cockpit." 

The  Victory's  marines  were  all  the  time  keeping  up  a 
brisk  exchange  of  musketry  from  behind  the  poop  and 
quarter-deck  bulwarks  with  the  French  soldiers  in  the 
Kedoutables  tops.  For  reasons  of  his  own,  Nelson  would 
not  allow  small-arm  men  in  the  tops  of  any  of  his  ships. 
He  disliked  the  practice,  as  he  had  often  said.  It  was  no 
better,  he  considered,  than  murder.  It  meant  only  the 
picking  off  of  the  most  conspicuously  dressed  officers  ; 
a  useless  killing  that  could  not  affect  the  issue  of  the 
battle.  More  than  that,  there  was  a  risk  of  fire.  That, 
above  everything,  weighed  with  Nelson.  Ever  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Alcide,  which  he  had  witnessed  with  his 
own  eyes  in  Ilotham's  battle  off  Genoa,  ten  years  before, 
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through  a  fire  that  broke  out  in  her  tops,  and  the  catas- 
trophe of  L'Oricnt  at  the  Nile,  Nelson  had  had  a  horror  of 
fire  as  the  worst  of  all  dangers  that  a  ship  was  exposed  to 
in  battle.  An  accidental  explosion  in  the  tops  might  at  any 
time,  he  said,  result  in  grave  disaster.  Had  Nelson  lived 
through  that  day  he  would  have  had  yet  another  reason  to 
strengthen  his  opinion  ;  he  would  have  seen  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  French  ships  at  Trafalgar  by  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  her  tops. 

The  Victory's  marines  had  to  make  the  best  fight  they 
could  from  on  deck  against  the  French  soldiers  and  hand- 
grenade  men  in  the  Redoiiiable's  top. 

We  take  up  the  tale  again  as  Dr.  Beatty  tells  it  : 

"  It  was  from  this  ship  (the  Redoutable)  that  Lord  Nelson 
received  his  mortal  wound.  About  fifteen  minutes  past 
one  o'clock,  which  was  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  he 
was  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  quarter-deck  with  Captain 
Hardy,  and  in  the  act  of  turning  near  the  hatchway,  with 
his  face  towards  the  stern  of  the  Victory,  when  the  fatal 
ball  was  fired  from  the  Enemy's  mizen  top ;  which,  from 
the  situation  of  the  two  ships  (lying  on  board  of  each 
other),  was  brought  just  abaft,  and  rather  below,  the 
Victory's  main-yard,  and,  of  course,  not  more  than  fifteen 
yards  distant  from  that  part  of  the  deck  where  his  lord- 
ship stood.  The  ball  struck  the  epaulette  on  his  left 
shoulder  and  penetrated  his  chest.  He  fell  with  his  face 
on  the  deck.  Captain  Hardy,  who  was  on  his  right  (the 
side  farthest  from  the  enemy)  and  (had)  advanced  some 
steps  before  his  lordship,  on  turning  round,  saw  the  serjeant- 
major  (Seeker)  of  the  marines  with  two  seamen  raising 
him  from  the  deck ;  where  he  had  fallen  on  the  same  spot 
on  which,  a  little  before,  his  Secretary  had  breathed  his 
last,  with  whose  blood  his  lordship's  clothes  were  much 
soiled. 

"  Captain    Hardy  expressed   a   hope   that  he  was  not 
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severely  wounded,  to   which   the   gallant   Chief   replied 
*  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy.' 

"  '  I  hope  not,'  answered  Captain  Hardy. 

" '  Yes,'  replied  his  lordship ;  '  my  backbone  is  shot 
through.' 

"  Captain  Hardy  ordered  the  seamen  to  carry  the 
Admiral  to  the  Cockpit ;  and  now  two  incidents  occurred, 
strikingly  characteristic  of  this  great  man,  and  strongly 
marking  that  energy  and  reflection  which  in  his  heroic 
mind  rose  superior  even  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
his  present  awful  condition.  While  the  men  were  carry- 
ing him  down  the  ladder  from  the  middle-deck,  his  lordship 
observed  that  the  tiller  ropes  were  not  yet  replaced  ;  and 
desired  one  of  the  midshipmen  stationed  there  to  go  upon 
the  quarter-deck  and  remind  Captain  Hardy  of  that 
circumstance,  and  request  that  new  ones  should  be  im- 
mediately rove.  Having  delivered  this  order,  he  took  his 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  covered  his  face  with  it, 
that  he  might  be  conveyed  to  the  cockpit  at  this  crisis 
unnoticed  by  the  crew." 

The  Redoutable's  musketry  fell  on  the  Victory  with  in- 
tensified fierceness  in  the  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Nelson 
fell.  It  swept  the  upper-deck  from  end  to  end,  and  struck 
down  so  many  men  that  the  guns  in  the  open  had  to 
be  abandoned  for  the  time,  and  the  crews  withdrawn  to 
shelter  below.  On  the  poop  and  quarter-deck  several 
officers  and  upwards  of  forty  men  were  struck  down,  killed 
or  wounded.  So  few  people  were  indeed  left  about  that  a 
wild  idea  seized  the  Captain  of  the  Redoutable  of  actually 
carrying  the  Victory  by  a  coup  de  main. 

When  the  British  three-decker  first  swung  alongside 
them,  the  RedoutahW s  men — as  has  been  said — shut  down 
most  of  their  ports  on  the  side  next  the  Victory,  to  prevent 
her  men  from  clambering  through  and  boarding.  Through 
the  ports  that  the  French  kept  open  at  either  end  of  the 
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ship  they  had  continued  to  fire  with  their  guns,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  up  a  fusillade  of  musketry  into  the  open 
ports  of  the  Victory,  to  hamper  her  men  in  the  batteries. 
After  that  the  Victory  hsid  ceased  firing  into  the  Redoutable. 
Nelson,  as  we  have  seen,  thinking  it  possible  from  the 
slackness  of  the  Rcdoutahle's  gun-fire  that  she  was  about  to 
surrender,  with  the  idea  of  preventing  useless  bloodshed, 
had  personally  sent  down  orders  to  cease  firing.  Misunder- 
standing the  British  cessation  of  fire,  Captain  Lucas  replied 
by  attempting  to  board  *' pour  en  finir  avec  le  Victory,''  as  he 
put  it,  in  his  report  of  his  ship's  doings  to  Napoleon. 

He  made  one  attempt  before  Nelson  fell ;  but  that  had 
been  brought  to  naught  by  a  sweeping  tnitraille  from  the 
Victory's  starboard  sixty-eighty  pounder  carronade,  which 
Boatswain  Wilmot  had  swung  round  and  discharged, 
crammed  to  the  muzzle  with  round-shot  and  a  keg  of 
500  musket  bullets,  right  into  the  thick  of  the  Frenchmen 
on  deck  at  the  critical  moment,  just  as  they  were  in  the 
act  of  swarming  up  the  hatchways.  Incited  to  a  second 
effort,  a  few  minutes  after  Nelson  had  been  taken  below, 
by  the  sight  of  the  havoc  that  his  musketry  and  hand- 
grenades  from  the  tops  were  causing.  Captain  Lucas  once 
more  called  up  his  men.  They  hastened  on  deck,  cutlass 
and  boarding-pike  in  hand,  and  crowded  along  the  gang- 
ways and  into  the  nettings,  shouting  and  yelling  "  A 
I'abordage  1" 

There  was,  though,  before  them  more  than  they  knew. 
To  "  rush  "  the  Victory,  to  get  across  on  to  her  deck,  was 
impossible ;  owing  to  the  deep  recurve  of  the  two  ships' 
hulls,  and  the  wide  space  of  several  feet  that  consequently 
separated  the  towering  top-sides  of  the  Victory  from  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Redoutable.  That  brought  the  Rcdout- 
able's  men  up,  balked  at  the  outset.  The  next  moment 
the  Victory's  nettings  were  lined  from  end  to  end  with 
seamen  and  marines  who  had  rushed  up  hastily,  tumbling 
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up  the  hatchways  from  below  on  the  call  '*  Repel  boarders  !" 
Opening  with  a  brisk  fire  of  small  arms  on  Captain 
Lucas'  boarders,  they  gave  their  opponents  more  than 
the  Frenchmen  expected ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  lost 
heavily  themselves,  mostly  from  the  French  musketry  in 
the  tops  and  the  hand-grenades,  and  from  cannon-shot 
from  the  Redoutable's  main-deck  guns,  fired  with  high- 
angle  elevation  slantwise  up  through  the  decks.  Within 
three  minutes  Captain  Adair  of  the  Victory's  marines 
and  eighteen  men  had  fallen  dead,  and  a  Lieutenant  and 
a  midshipman,  with  eighteen  men,  been  struck  down 
wounded,  many  mortally.  The  Lieutenant  got  his  death- 
wound  from  a  twenty-four  pound  ball  that  crashed  up 
through  the  deck  at  his  feet.  The  splinters  from  that  one 
shot  maimed  five  of  the  Victory's  seamen  near  by. 

Then  the  Temeraire  came  on  the  scene  and  took  the 
Frenchmen,  so  to  speak,  in  rear.  She  fired  her  full 
broadside  right  among  the  enemy  as  they  stood  massed 
and  packed  together.  All  was  over  with  the  Redoutable 
after  that,  though  her  heroic  little  Captain  ("  Le  petit 
Lucas"  was  small,  even  for  a  Frenchman — only  four  feet 
ten  inches  in  height)  kept  up  the  fight  from  his  tops  for 
some  time  longer.  His  topmen,  indeed,  in  their  frenzied 
eagerness,  at  one  time  set  both  the  Victory  and  the 
Temeraire  on  fire  with  their  hand-grenades,  as  well  as 
their  own  ship.  The  Victory's  men  not  only  put  their 
own  fire  out,  but  further  lent  a  hand  to  the  Redoutable's 
men  themselves  against  the  common  danger,  by  flinging 
buckets  of  water  from  their  gangway  on  to  the  burning 
forecastle  of  the  Redoutable.  Towards  the  end,  indeed, 
after  the  Redoutable  had  practically  ceased  her  opposition, 
but  before  the  ship  had  actually  surrendered,  a  couple  of 
the  Victory's  midshipmen,  with  eight  or  ten  men,  dropped 
into  a  boat,  and  pulled  round  and  clambered  in  at  the 
stern  ports  of  the  Redoutable,  to  help  to  put  out  a  fresh 
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fire  that   had  broken  out  in  the  after-part  of  the  ship. 
They  were,  it  is  said,  well  received. 

The  Victory  meanwhile  also  had  to  fire  at  intervals  on 
her  further  broadside  at  others  of  the  enemy's  ships. 

After  the  Temeraire  had  been  made  fast  to  the  Redout- 
able  there  was  little  left  for  Nelson's  flagship  to  do,  except 
to  boom  herself  clear  and  move  away.  She  did  so  about 
two  o'clock,  leaving  Captain  Harvey  to  take  possession  of 
the  prize.  Except  for  exchanging  a  distant  fire  with  the 
French  van  squadron  as  it  doubled  back  and  passed  along 
outside  the  line  in  its  effort  to  escape — the  concussion 
from  which  tried  the  dying  Nelson  cruelly — there  was 
nothing  more  for  her  beyond  carrying  out  her  general 
duties  as  Commander-in-Chief's  flagship. 

That  service,  of  course,  could  in  no  circumstances  be 
delegated.  Shortly  after  the  Admiral  fell,  an  officer  (Lieu- 
tenant Hills)  had  been  sent  in  a  boat  to  inform  Colling- 
wood,  as  second  in  command,  that  Lord  Nelson  had  been 
wounded ;  but  Nelson's  flag  continued  to  fly  at  the  fore 
throughout,  and  the  fleet  took  their  orders  from  the 
Victory.  Captain  Hardy,  indeed,  had  practically  the  entire 
handling  of  the  fleet  at  Trafalgar  from  half-past  one 
o'clock  to  half-past  four,  and  all  that  there  was  to  do  he 
did  ably.  The  silver  pencil-case  which  Hardy  used  to 
note  down  various  signals  which  he  ordered  from  time 
to  time  is  treasured  to  this  day  by  his  descendants.  He 
held  it  for  most  of  the  time  between  his  teeth,  and  the 
pencil-case  bears  on  it,  in  the  words  of  the  description 
appended  to  the  relic  when  shown  at  the  Naval  Exhibi- 
tion at  Chelsea  in  1891,  "the  marks  of  his  teeth  made  in 
moments  of  excitement !" 

On  board  the  Victory  there  were  on  the  morning  of 

Trafalgar   Day  830  officers  and  men  all  told,  including 

Nelson   and   his   suite.     The   quarter-deck   officers,  with 

Captain  Hardy  at  their  head,  numbered  24 ;  and  there 

i6 
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were  also  some  31  mates,  midshipmen,  and  juniors.  The 
heavy  thirty-two-pounders  on  the  lower-deck  had  225  men 
to  fight  them,  15  men  manning  each  gun.  The  same  set 
of  men  had  to  man  two  guns ;  each  gun's  crew  being 
responsible  for  the  manning  of  the  corresponding  gun  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ship  whenever  it  became  necessary 
to  fight  both  broadsides  at  once.  Whenever  that  was  the 
case  the  odd  numbers  in  each  gun-team  remained  at  their 
original  gun,  the  even  numbers  crossing  the  deck  to  man 
the  gun  on  the  opposite  side.  The  long  twenty-four- 
pounders,  which  were  fought  on  both  broadsides  in  the 
same  manner,  had  12  men  to  each.  These  batteries  were 
manned  by  guns'  crews,  numbering  180  in  total.  The 
twelve-pounders  on  the  main-deck,  and  those  on  the 
quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  were  manned  by  10  men 
each.  A  Lieutenant  and  mate  with  3  midshipmen  and 
9  men  attended  to  the  signals,  being  stationed  on  the 
poop,  where  also  the  marines  had  their  post  for  musketry. 
In  the  Victory's  three  magazines  48  men  and  boys  worked, 
together  with  ig  more  stationed  at  the  hatchways  to  pass 
cartridges,  and  the  powder-boys  on  the  different  decks 
supplying  the  guns'  crews — one  boy  to  each  gun.  In  the 
cockpit  with  the  surgeon  were  6  men ;  not  a  very  large 
number,  it  would  seem.  Besides  these,  there  were  the 
carpenter's  gang,  on  the  move  all  over  the  ship  during 
battle  to  attend  to  shot-holes  at  the  water-line,  and  other 
gangs  variously  employed  attending  to  the  rigging  and  in 
other  duties. 

There  were  men  of  many  nationalities  on  board  the 
Victory.  The  ship's  books  account  for  663  officers  and 
seamen  on  board,  as  mustered  four  days  before  the  battle. 
The  total  does  not  include  the  marines  and  the  boys. 
Some  441  of  the  663  were  Englishmen  ;  64  were  Scots- 
men, 63  Irishmen,  and  18  Welshmen.  There  were  on 
board  3  Shetlanders,  2  Channel  Islanders,  and  i  Manxman. 


"  Mil.So.N  ■>    HAKDV       : — CAIIAIN     IIKl.MAS    MASTEK.MAN    HAKUV 
From  a  faintini;  by  L.  F.  Abbott  shortly  before  lie  too/:  command  of  the  "  I  'ictory  " 


SILVER    rENClI.-CASE    HELD    IN    HIS    MOUTH    AND    LSED    IIV   CAl'TALN    HAKDV   TO    NOTE    DOWN 
SIGNALS   AT    TKAFAI.GAR — "  SHOWING  MARKS  OF  HIS  TEETH    IN    MOMENTS  OF  EXCITEMENT" 
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No  fewer  than  71  of  the  Victory's  Trafalgar  crew  were 
foreigners,  from  all  over  the  world  almost,  the  greater  part 
of  them  men  sent  on  board  the  Victory  by  press-gangs 
— viz.,  22  Americans,  7  Dutchmen,  6  Swedes,  3  French- 
men, who  thus  found  themselves  fighting  their  own  country- 
men ;  2  Danes,  3  Norwegians,  i  Russian,  3  Germans, 
2  Swiss,  2  Portuguese,  4  Italians,  4  Maltese,  2  Asiatics 
from  India,  i  African  negro,  and  g  coloured  men  from 
various  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

Of  the  Englishmen,  Kent  had  27  representatives  on 
board  the  Victory  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar ;  Devon- 
shire, 24;  Hampshire,  20;  Northumberland,  Lancashire, 
and  Yorkshire,  18  each ;  Durham,  17 ;  Nelson's  own 
county  of  Norfolk,  15  ;  Flardy's,  Dorset,  14.  Twelve 
Suffolk  men  were  at  Trafalgar  in  the  Victory;  g  from 
Essex ;  7  from  Lincolnshire,  and  the  same  number 
from  Cornwall ;  6  each  from  Oxfordshire  and  Hereford- 
shire ;  5  each  from  Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire.  Other 
counties,  represented  by  four  men  or  fewer  on  board,  were 
Somerset,  Berkshire,  Bedford,  Shropshire,  Worcestershire, 
Cheshire,  Surrey,  Cambridge,  Notts,  Middlesex,  Leicester, 
Staffordshire,  Derby,  Northampton,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmorland.  London  was  represented  by  115  men  ; 
Edinburgh  by  11  ;  Dublin  by  14. 

Men  of  all  ages  between  20  and  50  were  in  the  Victory's 
crew,  and  boys  from  10  years  old,  the  age  of  little  Johnny 
Doag,  an  Edinburgh  boy,  rated  as  a  "  first  class  boy," 
and  probably  the  youngest  person  at  Trafalgar  in  either 
fleet.  There  were  four  boys  of  12  years  old,  and  six  of 
13,  on  board  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar.  The  majority  of 
the  men  on  board  were  between  20  and  30  years  of  age ; 
those  over  40  were  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total.  One 
"  powder-monkey  "  on  board  the  Victory,  it  may  be  added, 
was  a  woman,  as  came  out  later.  She  was  married,  and 
her  husband  was  on  board  the  ship  as  one  of  the  Maltese 
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seamen  ;  but  her  sex  was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
as  she  wore  man's  dress.  She  was  alive  in  1841,  being 
then,  we  are  told,  "  a  sturdy  woman  of  70."  The  last 
survivor  of  the  Victory's  seamen  at  Trafalgar  died  at 
Dundee  in  November,  1876. 

According  to  the  Victory's  official  return  after  the  battle, 
54  men  were  killed,  25  dangerously  wounded,  12  badly 
wounded,  and  42  slightly  wounded.  Nelson  is  included 
in  the  number  of  the  killed. 


Under  Fire  with  Collingwood  and  his 
**  Tars  of  the  Tyne  " 

*'  I  entered  the  Admiral's  cabin  about  daylight  and 
found  him  up  and  dressing.  He  asked  if  I  had  seen  the 
French  fleet,  and  on  my  replying  that  I  had  not,  he  told 
me  to  look  out  at  them,  adding  that  in  a  very  short  time 
we  should  see  a  great  deal  more  of  them.  I  then  observed 
a  crowd  of  ships  to  leeward,  but  I  could  not  help  looking 
with  still  greater  interest  at  the  Admiral,  who  during  all 
this  time  was  shaving  himself  with  a  composure  that  quite 
astonished  me."  So  Collingwood's  body-servant.  Smith, 
describes,  speaking  of  that  Monday  morning. 

"  Admiral  Collingwood,"  we  are  told  by  somebody  else, 
"  dressed  himself  that  morning  with  peculiar  care,  and  soon 
after,  meeting  Lieutenant  Clavell  (his  Flag-Lieutenant), 
advised  him  to  pull  off  his  boots.  '  You  had  better,'  said 
Collingwood,  '  put  on  silk  stockings  as  I  have  done,  for  if 
one  should  get  a  shot  in  the  legs  they  would  be  so  much 
more  manageable  for  the  surgeon.'  He  then  proceeded  to 
visit  the  decks,  encouraged  the  men  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and,  addressing  the  officers,  said  to  them : 
'  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  something  to-day  which  the 
world  may  talk  of  hereafter.'  " 

As  he  was  passing  round  the  flagship's  decks,  Colling- 
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wood  came  across  a  group  of  men  at  the  guns  whom  he 
knew  personally.  They  were  some  of  the  "  Old  Dread- 
noughts "  who  had  served  with  Collingwood  in  his  former 
flagship,  and  had  been  selected  to  accompany  him  into  the 
Royal  Sovereign  just  ten  days  before.  They  were  north- 
countrymen,  like  the  Admiral,  from  Newcastle  and  Shields 
and  the  neighbourhood.  "  To-day,  my  lads,"  exclaimed 
Collingwood,  as  he  paused  beside  the  men  for  a  moment, 
"  we  must  show  those  fellows  what  the  Tars  of  the  Tyne 
can  do  !" 

Collingwood  owed  something  that  day  to  the  shooting 
of  his  "Old  Dreadnoughts."  They  were  the  men  he 
himself  had  trained  so  assiduously  during  the  two  years 
that  Collingwood  flew  his  flag  in  the  Dreadnought  previous 
to  October,  1805.  Week  in,  week  out,  throughout  all 
that  time,  whenever  the  weather  allowed,  Collingwood 
used  to  practise  his  men  every  day,  we  are  told,  "  in  firing 
at  a  mark,  a  cask  with  a  flag  on  it,  which  had  been  hove 
overboard  and  allowed  to  drift  until  it  was  at  a  suitable 
distance  to  allow  for  aiming  to  begin."  Gunnery  was 
CoUingwood's  hobby  on  board  ship,  and  his  "  Dread- 
noughts"  were  taught  their  business  under  his  eye,  the 
Admiral  often  taking  charge  personally  of  the  firing,  and 
going  down  between  decks  to  "  coach  "  the  guns'  crews 
himself.  He  made  the  Dreadnought,  indeed,  the  best  firing 
ship  in  the  world  of  that  time ;  unsurpassed  alike  in 
aiming  straight  and  shooting  quick.  Under  CoUingwood's 
tuition  they  were  trained  to  fire  three  broadsides  in  ninety 
seconds — a  wonderful  gunnery  feat  as  it  was  considered  in 
those  days  and  for  long  afterwards.  By  a  curious  co- 
incidence our  modern  gunnery  school  of  the  Royal  Navy 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Excellent,  from  the  name  of  the 
first  ship  on  board  which  the  establishment  was  housed, 
which  man-of-war,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  was  the  same  old 
Excellent  which  Collingwood  had  commanded  as  a  Captain 
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and  on  board  which  he  first  inaugurated  his  gunnery 
system — the  earHest  essay  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  by 
any  naval  officer.  There  was,  however,  it  must  be  added, 
no  remembrance  of  Collingwood  or  his  training  system  in 
the  mind  of  the  authorities  when  they  first  estabhshed  the 
gunnery  school  on  board  the  Excellent.  They  simply 
took  the  first  available  ship  in  the  dockyard  reserve  at 
Portsmouth  for  their  purpose,  and  that  she  happened  to 
be  Collingwood's  old  Excellent  was  a  mere  accident.  The 
coincidence,  however,  is  certainly  interesting  and  curious. 

Collingwood's  Dreadnought,  it  may  be  added  in  passing, 
was  in  the  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  where  those  of  Collingwood's 
former  crew  who  remained  on  board  and  had  not  accom- 
panied the  Admiral  to  the  Royal  Sovereign  showed  that 
they  had  not  forgotten  their  instruction.  One  of  those 
left  in  the  ship  mentions  something  of  what  they  did. 
"  In  fifteen  minutes  we  dismasted  our  antagonist  in  the 
most  gallant  style,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  bearing  the  Spanish  Commander-in-Chief's  flag. 
She  made  from  us  with  all  sail,  but  not  until  we  had  raked 
her  with  three  tremendous,  well-directed  broadsides." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Collingwood's  Royal  Sovereign 
came  to  lead  into  the  battle  as  she  did,  nearly  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  British  fleet.  "  Lieutenant 
Clavell  observed  that  the  Victory  v/a.^  setting  her  studding- 
sails,  and  with  that  spirit  of  honourable  emulation  which 
prevailed  between  the  squadrons,  and  particularly  between 
these  two  ships,  pointed  it  out  to  Admiral  Collingwood, 
and  requested  his  permission  to  do  the  same.  '  The  ships 
of  our  line,'  replied  the  Admiral,  '  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
up  for  us  to  do  so  now,  but  you  may  be  getting  ready.' 
The  studding-sails  and  royal  halHards  were  accordingly 
manned,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  Admiral,  observing 
Lieutenant  Clavell's  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a  look  of 
expectation,  gave  him  a  nod,  on  which  that  officer  went 
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to  Captain  Rotherham  and  told  him  that  the  Admiral 
desired  him  to  make  all  sail.  The  order  was  given  to  rig 
out  and  hoist  away,  and  in  one  instant  the  ship  was  under 
a  crowd  of  sail,  and  went  rapidly  ahead.  The  Admiral 
then  directed  the  officers  to  see  that  all  the  men  lay  down 
on  the  decks  and  were  kept  quiet." 

Another  Northumbrian  on  board  with  Collingwood  was 
Flag-Captain  Edward  Rotherham,  the  son  of  a  Hexham 
doctor.  This  little  story  is  told  of  him  at  Trafalgar. 
Just  as  they  were  getting  under  fire,  somebody  on  the 
quarter-deck  suggested  to  Captain  Rotherham  that  he  had 
better  change  the  unusually  big  cocked-hat  which  he  was 
wearing,  for  some  less  conspicuous  head-gear,  saying 
it  would  certainly  make  him  a  target  for  the  marksmen, 
who,  indeed,  had  begun  firing  from  the  enemy's  tops. 
But  the  gallant  Rotherham  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  idea  of  that  sort.  "  Let  me  alone  !"  he  bluntly 
replied,  turning  away  from  the  officer  who  had  made  the 
suggestion,  "  let  me  alone ;  I've  always  fought  in  a 
cocked-hat,  and  I  always  will." 

Captain  Rotherham,  according  to  one  story,  first  went 
to  sea  on  board  a  Newcastle  collier.  Finding  his  way  into 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  in  due  course  gaining  quarter-deck 
rank,  he  was  present  at  the  "Glorious  First  of  June"  as 
First-Lieutenant  of  the  Culloden,  one  of  Lord  Howe's 
seventy-fours,  in  which  capacity  it  fell  to  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  French  Vengeur  on  her  surrender.  All 
the  world  has  heard  the  story  of  how  the  Vengeur  went 
down  at  the  end  of  the  battle,  her  flag  defiantly  flying, 
her  cannon  firing,  her  crew  massed  on  deck  singing  the 
"  Marseillaise  "  and  cheering  "  Vive  la  Republique  !"  That 
is  the  legend  one  may  hear  in  France  to  this  day,  and  as 
a  notable  picture  in  the  Paris  Salon  a  few  years  ago 
depicted.  As  a  fact,  the  Vengeur  sank  after  the  fighting 
was    all    over,    a    beaten    and    surrendered    ship,    while 
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Renaudin,  her  Captain,  was  hungrily  devouring  his 
dinner — the  first  food  he  had  tasted  since  daybreak — 
"  enjoying  a  hearty  meal  of  pork  chops  "  in  the  Captain's 
cabin,  as  one  of  the  Cullodens  officers  remarks,  and  while 
her  crew  were  being  taken  off,  as  well  as  could  be  managed, 
by  the  Culloden's  boats.  Rotherham  remained  on  the 
Vengeurs  quarter-deck  to  the  last,  until  just  before  the 
Vengeur  went  under  water,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  frantic  Frenchmen,  clinging  to  his  knees  and 
imploring  him  to  save  them. 

With  every  sail  set  and  every  reef  shaken  out,  the 
magnificent  Royal  Sovereign  dashed  forward  by  herself, 
ahead  of  all  the  British  fleet,  sailing  "like  a  frigate." 
At  the  bows,  gleaming  and  resplendent  in  the  brilliant 
sunshine  of  Trafalgar  Monday,  King  George  in  effigy 
headed  the  British  fleet  to  victory.  The  Royal  Sovereign's 
figurehead  was  a  gigantic  full-length  carving  of  King 
George  IIL,  represented,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
time,  in  Roman  costume,  in  the  battle-day  dress  of  a 
Roman  Imperator,  with  sword  at  his  side  and  red  war- 
cloak  on  his  shoulders,  while  two  emblematic  winged 
figures.  Fortune  and  Fame,  attended  His  Majesty  on 
either  side,  blowing  golden  trumpets. 

Drawing  on  herself  as  she  advanced  a  hot  fire  from  the 
enemy's  ships  in  rear  and  centre,  Collingwood's  flagship 
swept  forward  without  an  instant's  check  until  she  reached 
the  enemy's  Hne,  nearly  at  its  centre,  close  astern  of  a  tower- 
ing Spanish  three-decker,  flying  an  Admiral's  flag,  the  Santa 
Anna.  The  nearest  British  ship  to  Collingwood  at  that 
moment  was  nearly  a  mile  in  rear.  "  The  most  remark- 
able incident  of  the  battle,  a  feat  unparalleled  in  naval 
history,"  is  what  the  Royal  Sovereign's  daring  advance  has 
been  called. 

Nelson  marked  the  impetuous  dash  forward  of  his  old 
comrade's    ship.     "See,"    he    exclaimed    delightedly    to 
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Captain  Hardy — "  see  how  that  noble  fellow  Collingwood 
carries  his  ship  into  action."  On  the  Royal  Sovereign's 
quarter-deck  at  that  very  same  moment,  as  it  befell, 
Collingwood,  on  his  side,  was  saying  to  his  Flag-Captain, 
"  Rotherham,  what  would  not  Nelson  give  to  be  here !" 

Admiral  Villeneuve,  from  the  quarter-deck  of  the  flag- 
ship Bitccntaure,  was  intently  watching  CoUingwood's 
advance.  According  to  one  French  officer,  the  bold 
confidence  of  the  move  **  positively  appalled  Villeneuve." 

As  ihe  Royal  Sovereign  neared  the  enemy,  the  ship 
immediately  astern  of  the  Santa  Anna,  a  French  two- 
decker,  the  Fougueux,  moved  forward  and  closed  up,  so 
as  to  bar  the  passage  through  the  line  to  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign. Captain  Rotherham  marked  this  at  once  as  he 
paced  the  deck  by  CoUingwood's  side,  and  drew  the 
Admiral's  attention  to  it.  Collingwood  looked.  "  Steer 
straight  for  the  Frenchman,  and  take  his  bowsprit  " — that 
was  all  Collingwood  said. 

So  they  closed,  and  forging  her  way  forward,  regardless 
of  the  Fougueux,  which  gave  back  at  the  last  moment  and 
left  the  passage  open,  the  Royal  Sovereign  broke  the 
enemy's  line,  just  shaving  past  the  towering  stern  of  the 
great  Spanish  flagship.  As  she  did  so  CoUingwood's  men 
opened  the  battle,  firing  off  their  full  broadside,  each  gun 
treble-shotted.  The  terrific  discharge  disabled,  as  it  were 
at  one  blow,  fourteen  of  the  Santa  Anna's  guns,  and  struck 
down,  dead  or  severely  wounded,  a  terrible  number  of  her 
crew.  "  EI  rompio  todos,"  were  the  words  in  which  one 
of  "the  Santa  Anna's  officers  described  the  devastation, 
when  speaking  to  one  of  CoUingwood's  officers  after  the 
battle.  As  the  men  at  the  guns  reloaded  rapidly,  the 
Royal  Sovereign  swung  round,  and  then  ranged  alongside 
the  giant  Spaniard,  to  leeward  of  her,  to  fight  the  duel  out 
with  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  almost  touching. 

A  relative  of  CoUingwood's,  after  the  Admiral's  death, 
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set  himself  to  find  out  from  those  who  fought  on  board 
the  Royal  Sovereign  at  Trafalgar  as  many  details  as  possible 
of  what  took  place  in  the  ship.  He  describes  the  Sove- 
reign's attack  in  these  words : 

"In  passing  the  Sa^ita  Anna,  the  Royal  Sovereign  gave 
her  a  broadside  and  a  half  into  her  stern,  tearing  it  down, 
and  killing  and  wounding  400  of  her  men.     Then,  with 
her  helm  hard  a-starboard,  she  ranged  up  alongside  so 
closely  that  the  lower  yards  of  the  two  vessels  were  locked 
together.     The  Spanish  Admiral,  having  seen  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  to  engage  to  leeward, 
had  collected  all  his  strength  on  the  starboard,  and  such 
was  the  weight  of  the  Santa  Anna's  metal  that  her  broad- 
side made  the  Sovereign  heel  two  strakes  out  of  the  water." 
Collingwood  was  all  the  time  calmly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  poop,  the  most  exposed  place  on  board,  abso- 
lutely cool  and  utterly  indifferent  to  his  personal  danger. 
"  Her  studding-sails  and  halliards  were  now  shot  away, 
and,  as  well  as  a  top-gallant  studding-sail,  were  hanging 
over    the    gangway    hammocks.     Admiral    Collingwood 
called  out  to  Lieutenant  Clavell  to  come  and  help  him 
to  take  it   in,  observing   that  they  should  want  it  again 
some  other  day.     The  two  officers,  accordingly,  carefully 
rolled  it  up,  and  placed  it  in  a  boat."     That,  by  the  way, 
was  very  much  what  Collingwood  had  done  in  the  heat 
of  the  action  at  St.  Vincent,  when  a  broadside  from  a 
Spanish  ship  close  by  brought  down   one  of  the  upper 
sails  of  the  Excellent  on  the  quarter-deck  close  by  him. 
"  Bless  me,  Mr.  Peffers,"  was  all  Collingwood  said  as  the 
mass  of  canvas  and  cordage  fell  crashing  all  round  him, 
"  why,  they  have  quite  ruined  our  new  main-topsail !" 

Very  shortly  after  the  Sovereigns  had  closed  on  the 
Santa  Anna,  four  other  enemies — two  French  ships,  the 
Fougueux  and  the  Indomptahle,  with  two  Spaniards,  the  San 
Leandro  and  the  San  Justo — took  post  near  by,  to  force 
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the  Sovereign  off  and  disengage  the  Santa  Anna,  as  they 
hoped.  So  incessant  was  the  fierce  cross-fire  that  the 
four  new-comers  kept  up  on  ColUngwood  that,  as  de- 
cribcd  by  one  of  those  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign,  "  we 
could  see  their  shots  meeting  and  crashing  in  mid-air 
round  us."  One  of  the  four,  the  Fougueux,  also,  as  we 
are  told,  "  at  one  time  got  so  much  on  the  quarter  of  the 
Sovereign  that  she  almost  touched." 

In  the  British  fleet  elsewhere  all  could  see  the  furious 
single-handed  combat  that  Collingwood's  Tars  of  the  Tyne 
and  their  leader  were  so  heroically  maintaining.  "The 
English  ships  were  pressing  forward  with  the  utmost  speed 
in  support,  but  doubtful  at  times  of  his  fate,  and  rejoicing 
when,  on  the  slackening  of  the  Santa  Anna's  fire,  they 
discovered  his  flag  flying  above  the  smoke."  Said  one 
Captain  in  Collingwood's  division  afterwards  (Tyler,  of 
the  Tonnant)  the  Royal  Sovereign's  magnificent  display 
*'  so  arrested  his  attention  that  he  felt  for  a  few  moments 
as  if  he  himself  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on  and 
admire." 

Throughout  it  all,  for  most  of  the  time,  Collingwood  kept 
calmly  "  pacing  up  and  down  on  the  poop  munching  an 
apple,"  looking  as  tranquil  and  unperturbed  as  though  he 
were  walking  in  his  own  orchard  at  home  at  Morpeth. 

Two  eyewitnesses  on  board  tell  us,  too,  of  Colling- 
wood's cool  demeanour  and  quiet  composure  under  fire, 
while  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  his  duty.  "  The 
Admiral,"  remarks  one,  "  directed  Captain  Vallack  of  the 
Marines  ...  to  take  his  men  from  off  the  poop,  that  they 
might  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed ;  but  he  remained 
there  himself  much  longer.  At  length,  descending  to  the 
quarter-deck,  he  visited  the  men  there,  enjoining  them  not 
to  fire  a  shot  in  waste  ;  looking  himself  along  the  guns  to 
see  that  they  were  properly  pointed,  and  commending  the 
sailors,    particularly   a   black    man,  who  was   afterwards 
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killed,  but  who,  while  he  stood  beside  him,  fired  ten  times 
directly  into  the  port-holes  of  the  Santa  Anna.'"  Smith, 
Collingwood's  servant,  tells  us  this  :  "  The  Admiral  spoke 
to  me  about  the  middle  of  the  action,  and  again  for  five 
minutes  immediately  after  its  close  ;  and  on  neither  occa- 
sion could  I  observe  the  slightest  change  from  his  ordinary 
manner.  This,  at  the  moment,  made  an  impression  on 
me  which  will  never  be  effaced,  for  I  wondered  how  a 
person  whose  mind  was  occupied  by  such  a  variety  of 
most  important  concerns  could,  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
equanimity,  inquire  kindly  after  my  welfare,  and  talk  of 
common  matters  as  if  nothing  of  any  consequence  were 
taking  place." 

CoUingwood  and  his  men  beat  off  the  Fougueux  by 
themselves  before  the  nearest  British  ships,  coming  on 
astern  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  could  get  to  them.  The 
headmost  of  these  arrived  in  due  course,  whereupon,  a  few 
minutes  later,  three  of  Collingwood's  other  assailants 
sheered  off,  and  moved  away  elsewhere.  The  Royal 
Sovereign  s  duel  with  the  Spanish  flagship,  however,  con- 
tinued as  fiercely  as  ever.  It  went  on  until  the  Santa 
Annas  colours  came  down  in  token  of  surrender.  That, 
as  it  so  happened,  was  just  as  a  boat  from  the  Victory 
arrived  alongside  with  Captain's  Hardy's  first  message 
to  the  effect  "  that  Lord  Nelson  had  been  very  severely 
wounded." 

It  would  seem,  from  all  accounts,  that  Collingwood's 
gallant  fellows  were  disappointed  at  not  finishing  off  the 
Spanish  flagship  before  the  nearest  of  the  fleet  joined 
them.  Many  on  board,  we  are  told,  had  expected  their 
enemy  to  surrender  at  the  outset,  as  the  result  of  that  first 
fearful  broadside  poured  in  as  they  broke  the  line.  Captain 
Rotherham,  in  fact,  we  are  told,  within  a  very  few  minutes 
of  the  fight  opening,  "came  up  to  the  Admiral,  and,  shaking 
him  by  the  hand,  said  :  '  I  congratulate  you,  sir ;  she  is 
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slackening  her  fire.  She  must  soon  strike!'  "  The  Tars 
of  the  Tyne  at  the  guns,  it  is  on  record  also,  fully  antici- 
pated that  their  ship  would  have  the  proud  distinction  of 
capturing  an  enemy's  flagship  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
fleet  before  any  of  their  consorts  had  got  into  action. 
The  stubborn  endurance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  en- 
couragement given  them  by  the  four  ships  that  came  to 
the  Santa  Anna's  aid,  prevented  the  gallant  Sovereigns 
from  achieving  the  distinction  they  looked  for.  They 
had,  though,  this  consolation,  when  in  the  end  the  Santa 
Anna  did  surrender.  "  No  ship  besides  ourselves  fired 
a  shot  at  her,"  wrote  one  of  Collingwood's  officers,  "and 
you  can  have  no  conception  how  completely  she  was 
ruined."  Said  Collingwood  himself  of  the  tremendous 
mauling  his  antagonist  received:  "  Her  side  was  almost 
entirely  beat  in." 

The  Santa  Anna  surrendered,  but  for  the  time  being  the 
conqueror  in  the  titanic  contest  was  reduced  to  little 
better  case.  For  the  moment  Collingwood's  flagship  was 
almost  as  much  hors  de  combat.  "  The  Royal  Sovereign 
had  been  so  much  injured  in  her  masts  and  yards  by  the 
ships  that  lay  on  her  bow  and  quarter  that  she  was  unable 
to  alter  her  position.  Admiral  Collingwood  accordingly 
called  the  Euryalus  to  take  her  in  tow  and  make  the 
necessary  signals." 

Collingwood  himself  dispatched  Captain  Blackwood  to 
escort  the  Spanish  Admiral  to  him,  but  that  ofBcer  was 
stated  to  be  at  the  point  of  death.  Blackwood  returned 
with,  instead,  the  Spanish  Flag-Captain.  The  Spaniard, 
as  the  story  goes,  on  entering,  asked  one  of  our  sailors 
the  name  of  the  ship.  "  When  he  was  told  that  it  was 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  he  replied,  in  broken  English,  while 
patting  one  of  the  guns  with  his  hand,  '  I  think  she  should 
be  called  the  Royal  Devil !'  " 

With  the  taking  possession  of  the  Santa  Anna,thQ  chief 
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work  of  Collingwood's  Tars  of  the  Tyne  at  Trafalgar  was 
over.  The  Royal  Sovereign,  to  all  intents,  was  as  helpless 
as  a  hulk.  Only  her  foremast  remained  standing  ;  both 
main  and  mizen  masts,  cut  through  by  shot,  had  fallen  as 
she  sheered  off  from  the  Santa  Anna.  The  Sovereign  was 
towed  away  by  Blackwood's  frigate  to  seek  for  another 
antagonist  elsewhere  ;  but  it  was  by  then  nearly  three 
o'clock,  and  the  enemy  were  broken  up  and  scattered, 
their  resistance  everywhere  on  the  point  of  collapsing. 
The  most  that  the  Sovereign's  men  after  that  had  a  chance 
of  doing  was  to  exchange  broadsides  every  now  and  then 
with  various  enemies  here  and  there,  the  Euryalus  towing 
the  ship's  head  round  to  enable  the  guns  to  be  pointed. 
Towards  the  end  she  worked  her  way  to  join  the  crippled 
Victory,  and  formed  one  of  the  group  of  ships  summoned 
by  Hardy's  signals  to  assist  Nelson's  flagship  against  the 
fresh  French  ships  of  the  van  squadron  as  they  passed 
along  the  line  in  making  their  escape  from  Trafalgar. 

Collingwood  learned  of  Nelson's  death  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  it  had  taken  place,  just  as  the 
last  shots  of  the  battle  were  being  fired.  He  was  prepared 
for  it.     He  himself  describes  how  he  was  told  the  news. 

"  When  my  dear  friend  received  his  wound,  he  imme- 
diately sent  an  officer  to  tell  me  of  it,  and  give  his  love  to 
me.  Though  the  officer  was  directed  to  say  the  wound 
was  not  dangerous,  I  read  in  his  countenance  what  I  had 
to  fear,  and  before  the  action  was  over  Captain  Hardy 
came  to  inform  me  of  his  death.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
deeply  I  was  affected  ;  my  friendship  for  him  was  unlike 
anything  I  have  left  in  the  Navy — a  brotherhood  of  more 
than  thirty  years."  In  a  letter  Collingwood  tells  this  of 
how  the  first  news  was  given  to  him  :  "  I  asked  the  officer 
if  his  wound  was  dangerous.  He  hesitated,  then  said  he 
hoped  it  was  not ;  but  I  saw  the  fate  of  my  friend  in  his 
eye,  for  his  look  told  what  his  tongue  could  not  utter." 
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That  Collingwood  himself  was  wounded  at  Trafalgar  is 
perhaps  not  generally  known.  He  said  not  a  word  about 
it  in  any  of  his  letters  at  the  time,  nor  would  he  allow  his 
name  to  be  entered  in  the  list  of  wounded  that  was  sent 
to  England.  It  was  only  in  reply  to  an  anxious  inquiry 
from  his  wife,  who,  some  months  afterwards,  heard  a 
rumour  about  it  and  wrote  to  ask,  that  Collingwood, 
nearly  half  a  year  after  Trafalgar,  first  made  mention  of 
the  matter.  This  is  what  he  said  in  his  letter  to  Lady 
Collingwood  at  the  end  of  March,  1806:  "Did  I  not  tell 
you  how  my  leg  was  hurt  ?  It  was  by  a  splinter — a  pretty 
severe  blow.  I  had  a  good  many  thumps,  one  way  or  the 
other  :  one  on  the  back,  which,  I  think,  was  the  wind  of 
a  great  shot,  for  I  never  saw  anything  that  did  it.  You 
know  nearly  all  were  killed  or  wounded  on  the  quarter- 
deck or  poop  but  myself,  my  Captain,  and  secretary,  Mr. 
Cosway."  Collingwood  added  this :  "  The  first  inquiry 
of  the  Spaniards  was  about  my  wound,  and  exceedingly 
surprised  they  were  when  I  made  light  of  it,  for  when  the 
Captain  of  the  Santa  Anna  was  brought  on  board,  it  was 
bleeding  and  swelled  and  tied  up  with  a  handkerchief." 

One  of  those  killed  quite  close  to  Collingwood  was  the 
Master  of  the  flagship,  Mr.  William  Chalmers,  mortally 
wounded  as  he  and  the  Admiral  were  standing  together  on 
the  quarter-deck,  near  the  wheel.  "  He  stood  close  to  me 
when  he  received  his  death,"  described  Collingwood.  "  A 
great  shot  almost  divided  his  body.  He  laid  his  head  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  told  me  he  was  slain.  I  supported  him 
till  two  men  carried  him  off.  He  could  say  nothing  to 
me  but  to  bless  me ;  but,  as  they  carried  him  down,  he 
wished  he  could  but  live  to  read  the  account  of  the  action 
in  a  newspaper.  He  lay  in  the  cockpit  among  the  wounded 
until  the  Santa  A  nna  struck,  and,  joining  in  the  cheer  which 
they  gave  her,  expired  with  it  on  his  lips." 

Two   letters   from    Collingwood's   midshipmen,  and   a 
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letter  from  a  seaman  from  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
may  be  added. 

"  We  led  the  van,"  says  Midshipman  George  Castle, 
"  ran  right  down  among  them.  This  ship  sails  very  well 
indeed ;  she  was  fifty-five  minutes  engaged  with  them 
before  any  other  ship  came  to  our  assistance,  and  we 
were  alongside  of  a  great  three-decker.  I  can  assure  you 
it  was  glorious  work ;  I  think  you  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  me  thump  it  into  her  quarter.  I'm  stationed 
at  the  heaviest  guns  in  the  ship,  and  I  stuck  close  to  one 
gun  and  poured  it  into  her ;  she  was  so  close  it  was  impos- 
sible to  miss  her.  She  behaved  very  rascally  ;  for  when 
she  struck  first  to  us,  she  went  round  our  bows,  and  when 
right  ahead  of  us,  up  with  her  Ensign  and  raked  us ;  but 
we  soon  brought  our  starboard  guns  to  bear  upon  her. 
Crash  went  her  masts,  and  then  she  was  fairly  sicken'd. 
She  was  a  Spanish  Admiral's  ship,  but  the  Admiral  was 
kill'd,  and  after  that  we  made  an  eighty-four  strike  to  us. 
I  looked  once  out  of  our  stern  ports ;  but  I  saw  nothing 
but  French  and  Spaniards  round,  firing  at  us  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  was  shocking  to  see  the  many  brave  seamen 
mangled  so ;  some  with  their  heads  half  shot  away,  others 
with  their  entrails  mashed,  lying  panting  on  the  deck. 
The  greatest  slaughter  was  on  the  quarter-deck  and  poop ; 
we  had  seven  ships  on  us  at  once.  The  Belle  Isle  was 
next  to  us  in  the  action,  and  she  kept  off  a  great  deal  of 
fire  from  us  .  .  .  likewise  the  Tonnant.  We  began  the 
engagement  a  quarter  before  twelve,  and  did  not  cease 
firing  until  three  in  the  afternoon ;  but  we  had  not  ended 
entirely  till  sunset. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  our  main  and  mizen  masts  went 
overboard  soon  after  the  Spaniard  struck  to  us  ;  the 
Admiral  left  us  after  the  engagement,  and  went  on  board 
of  the  Euryalus  frigate  and  took  us  in  tow  till  next  morning, 
when  the  Neptune  took  us,  and  he  went  to  collect  the 
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ships — indeed,  he  is  a  fine  old  Fellow — he  is  a  second 
Nelson.  We  have  got  200  prisoners  on  board — French 
and  Spaniards — they  are  droll-looking  fellows  ;  they  say 
they  took  us  for  the  Victory,  and  were  determined  to  sink 
us,  but  I  believe  they  found  it  hard  work  to  sink  a  British 
man-of-war.  The  smoke  was  so  thick  in  the  action  we 
could  hardly  make  out  the  French  from  English.  The 
Belle  Isle  fired  into  us  till  the  Admiral  stopped  her ;  we 
fired  into  the  Victory  once.  About  the  middle  of  the 
action  a  Lieut,  came  and  said  Lord  Nelson  was  slightly 
wounded,  but  soon  after  the  Capn.  came  and  said  he 
was  dead  ;  he  said  Lord  Nelson  was  afraid  we  should  go 
down.  Indeed,  she  rolled  so  much  after  her  masts  were 
gone  we  could  scarcely  fight  the  lower-deck,  the  water 
was  almost  knee  deep ;  however,  it  served  to  wash  away 
the  blood.  We  have  i  Lieut.,  i  do.  marines,  2  Midn., 
Master  and  40  men  killed;  100  wounded,  including  Mr. 
Clavill,  our  ist  Lieutt.,  Thompson,  Kennicote,  and  another 
Mid: — I  Lieut,  marines.  The  Admiral,  Captain,  and  Mr. 
Cosway  unhurt ;  we  have  not  so  many  killed  as  the  French, 
one  of  them  had  400  killed.  But  the  gale  was  worse  than 
the  action — it  was  dreadful  ;  our  foremast  went  overboard, 
and  we  broke  our  tow  rope,  and  now  we  were  left  adrift 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  God." 

The  second  letter  has  a  pathetic  interest  attaching  to  it. 
It  is  an  uncompleted  letter  to  his  parents,  begun  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle,  by  Midshipman  John  Aikenhead, 
who  was  killed  in  the  action. 

"  We  have  just  piped  to  breakfast ;  thirty-five  sail, 
besides  smaller  vessels,  are  now  on  our  beam,  about  three 
miles  off.  Should  I,  my  dear  parents,  fall  in  defence  of 
my  King,  let  that  thought  console  you.  I  feel  not  the 
least  dread  on  my  spirits.  Oh  my  parents,  sisters,  brothers, 
dear  grandfather,  grandmother,  and  aunt,  believe  me  ever 
yours  1 

17 
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"Accept,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  your  son's  love ;  be 
assured  I  feel  for  my  friends,  should  I  die  in  this  glorious 
action — glorious,  no  doubt,  it  will  be.  Every  British  heart 
pants  for  glory.  Our  old  Admiral  (Admiral  Collingwood) 
is  quite  young  with  the  thoughts  of  it.  If  I  survive, 
nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  embracing  my 
dearest  relations.  Do  not,  in  case  I  fall,  grieve — it  will  be 
to  no  purpose.  Many  brave  fellows  will  no  doubt  fall 
with  me  on  both  sides." 

The  letter  added  that  the  writer  had  made  his  will  and 
put  it  in  his  desk.  It  gave  also  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
perty deposited  in  his  chest,  with  ten  pounds  savings,  added 
since  the  will  was  made.  "  Do  not  be  surprised,"  says 
the  lad  in  his  letter,  "  to  find  £io  more— it  is  mine." 

The  sailor's  letter  is  in  these  words : 

"  Honoured  Father, 

"  This  comes  to  tell  you  I  am  alive  and  hearty  except 
three  fingers ;  but  that's  not  much,  it  might  have  been 
my  head.  I  told  brother  Tom  I  should  like  to  see  a  greadly 
(sic)  battle,  and  I  have  seen  one,  and  we  have  peppered 
the  Combined  rarely ;  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  they 
fought  us  pretty  tightish  for  French  and  Spanish.  Three 
of  our  mess  are  killed,  and  four  more  of  us  winged.  But 
to  tell  you  the  truth  of  it,  when  the  game  began,  I  wished 
myself  at  Warnborough  with  my  plough  again  ;  but  when 
they  had  given  us  one  duster,  and  I  found  myself  snug 
and  tight,  I  ...  set  to  in  good  earnest,  and  thought  no 
more  about  being  killed  than  if  I  were  at  Murrell  Green 
Fair,  and  I  was  presently  as  busy  and  as  black  as  a  collier. 
How  my  fingers  got  knocked  overboard  I  don't  know,  but 
off  they  are,  and  I  never  missed  them  till  I  wanted  them. 
You  see,  by  my  writing,  it  Was  my  left  hand,  so  I  can 
write  to  you  and  fight  for  my  King  yet.  We  have  taken 
a  rare  parcel  of  ships,  but  the  wind  is  so  rough  we  cannot 
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bring  them  home,  else  I  should  roll  in  money,  so  we  are 
busy  sinking  'em  and  blowing  'em  up  wholesale. 

"  Our  dear  Admiral  Nelson  is  killed  !  so  we  have  paid 
pretty  sharply  for  licking  'em.  I  never  sat  (sic)  eyes  on 
him,  for  which  I  am  both  sorry  and  glad  ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  him — but  then,  all  the  men  in 
our  ship  who  have  seen  him  are  such  soft  toads  they  have 
done  nothing  but  blast  their  eyes,  and  cry,  ever  since  he 
was  killed.  God  bless  you  !  chaps  that  fought  like  the 
devil  sit  down  and  cry  like  a  wench.  I  am  still  in  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  but  the  Admiral  has  left  her,  for  she  is 
like  a  horse  without  a  bridle  ;  so  he  is  in  a  frigate  that  he 
may  be  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  for  he's  as  'cute 
as  here  and  there  one,  and  as  bold  as  a  lion,  for  all  he  can 
cry.  I  saw  his  tears  with  my  own  eyes,  when  the  boat 
hailed  and  said  my  lord  was  dead.  So  no  more  at  present 
from  your  dutiful  son, 

"Sam." 

This  is  the  only  description  of  Collingwood's  personal 
appearance  that  there  is  ;  the  only  pen-portrait  of  the 
Admiral  that  exists.  It  is  from  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
George,  on  meeting  Collingwood  for  the  first  time  in  the 
year  after  Trafalgar  : 

"  Being  provided  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Lord  Collingwood,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  I  took  an 
early  opportunity  to  wait  upon  his  Lordship.  .  .  .  Lord 
Collingwood  was  between  fifty  and  sixty,  thin  and  spare 
in  person,  which  was  then  slightly  bent,  and  in  height 
about  five  feet  ten  inches.  His  head  was  small,  with  a 
pale,  smooth,  r-ound  face,  the  features  of  which  would  pass 
without  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  eyes,  which  were  blue, 
clear,  penetrating  ;  and  the  mouth,  the  lips  of  which  were 
thin  and  compressed,  indicating  firmness  and  decision  of 
character.     He  wore  his  hair  powdered,  and  tied  in  a 
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queue,  in  the  style  of  officers  of  his  age  at  that  time ;  and 
his  clothes  were  squared  and  fashioned  after  the  strictest 
rules  of  the  good  old  sea-school.  To  his  very  ample  coat, 
which  had  a  stiff,  stand-up  collar,  were  appended  broad 
and  very  long  skirts ;  the  deep  flaps  of  his  single-breasted 
waistcoat,  descending  far  below  his  middle,  covered  a  por- 
tion of  his  thighs ;  and  blue  knee-breeches  with  white 
stockings,  and  buckles  to  his  shoes,  completed  his  attire. 

*'  On  entering  his  presence,  he  took  a  rapid,  searching 
survey  of  me  from  head  to  foot ;  then  ...  in  a  quiet 
tone,  amounting  almost  to  gentleness,  he  put  a  few  ques- 
tions to  me'" 


The  Fight  of  the  "Fighting  'Temeraire'" 

The  "  Fighting  Temeraire  "  seconded  the  Victory — the 
term  is  a  good  "  Old  Navy  "  one — into  action  at  Trafalgar. 
The  "  Fighting  Temeraire,'"  it  should  be  said,  was  Turner's 
name,  invented  for  his  famous  picture  of  the  ship  when  he 
sent  it  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  1839.  To  the  Jacks  of 
the  days  after  Trafalgar  the  ship  was  always  the  "  Saucy 
Temeraire"  in  memory  of  the  fine  display  that  she  made  in 
the  battle.  Turner  preferred  to  invent  a  sobriquet, 
although  half  an  hour's  looking  round  among  the  old 
"tops"  of  ships  laid  up  in  reserve,  stacked  away  at 
Sheerness  and  Chatham  dockyards,  would  have  provided 
him  with  ample  "  documentary  evidence  of  the  Temeraire's 
naval  sobriquet.  Numbers  of  these  old  "tops"  were  at 
that  time  to  be  seen  lying  about  in  the  various  dockyards, 
hacked  over  and  scarred  with  carvings  of  fancy  designs 
and  would-be  representations  of  men-of-war,  the  handi- 
work of  men  aloft  on  the  look  out  by  way  of  whiling  away 
the  time,  and,  as  a  naval  officer  has  recorded,  no  design 
was  more  common  on  them  than  rude  representations  of 
a  ship  in  battle  labelled  "  The  Saucy  Temeraire.'' 
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Nelson,  on  joining  Collingwood,  appointed  the  Temeraire 
leader  of  his  own  division  in  line  of  battle.  Then,  a  little 
later,  when  he  took  that  post  for  the  Victory,  he  told  off 
the  Temeraire  to  be  his  "second,"  or  chief  supporter — the 
ship  to  follow  into  action  immediately  astern  of  the  Victory. 
That  was  Tenicraire's  allotted  post  on  the  day  of  Trafalgar, 
a  post  that  was,  as  it  well  might  be,  the  envy  of  the  Fleet. 
As  they  were  pressing  forward  into  action,  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  Temeraire  should  go  ahead  of  the 
Victory,  so  as,  in  some  measure,  to  cover  the  flagship  from 
the  enemy's  fire.  "  Oh  yes,"  replied  Nelson,  with  a 
significant  smile,  "  let  her  go  ahead  if  she  can."  Captain 
Harvey  promptly  did  his  best  to  give  Nelson  a  lead,  with 
the  result  that  the  Temeraire  gradually  drew  up  on  the 
Victory's  quarter,  as  if  about  to  pass  the  flagship.  But 
Nelson  intervened.  He  would  not  let  himself  be  passed. 
Hailing  the  Temeraire  with  an  "  Fll  thank  you,  Captain 
Harvey,  to  keep  your  station,  which  is  astern  of  the 
Victory"  spoken  in  a  drawling  voice  with  a  Norfolk 
twang.  Thus  the  Admiral  compelled  her  to  drop  back 
and  follow  the  flagship  through  the  enemy's  line. 

After  the  Victory  had  broken  through  the  French  Fleet 
and  run  foul  of  the  Redoiitable,  the  Temeraire  passed 
through  the  same  gap,  exchanging  broadsides  with  the 
French  Neptune  a  little  way  off  to  starboard.  Then  she 
forged  ahead  slowly,  until  suddenly  in  the  smoke  Captain 
Harvey  discovered  the  Victory  and  Redoutable,  locked 
together,  drifting  down  on  him.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  keep  the  Temeraire  clear,  but  in  vain,  and  the  two  ships 
collided  in  the  end  with  the  French  seventy-four  ;  the 
Temeraire  on  one  side  and  the  Victory  on  the  other.  This, 
of  course,  was  after  Nelson  had  fallen,  just  as  the 
French  Captain  made  an  attempt  to  board  the  Victory, 
— which  failed  disastrously — thanks,  in  no  small  measure, 
to  the   Temeraire,  whose  port  broadside,  as  she  sheered 
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alongside,  was  fired  right  in  among  the  French  boarding- 
parties  as  they  stood  massed  and  packed  along  the  upper- 
deck,  sweeping  them  down  wholesale. 

The  three  ships  lay,  locked  fast  together,  "  lying  side  by 
side  as  if  in  dock"  :  two  three-deckers  with  a  two-decker 
between  them.     So  the  Temer aire's  great  fight  began. 

The  Redoufable,  smaller  ship  though  she  was,  proved 
herself  a  noble  antagonist.  With  an  incessant  rain  of 
bullets,  she  almost  cleared  the  upper  decks  of  the 
Temeraire,  while  her  topmen  flung  down  hand-grenades 
and  fire-balls  with  such  recklessness  as  to  set  the  French 
ship  herself  alight.  The  fire  so  caused,  indeed,  spread 
across  to  the  upper  deck  of  the  Temeraire.  It  was 
extinguished  at  the  same  moment  that  the  pluck  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  Master-at-Arms  saved  the 
magazine  below  from  a  fire-ball  that  rolled  in  almost 
among  the  powder-barrels. 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  fight,  a  new  antagonist,  a 
French  eighty-gun  ship,  the  Fougueux,  came  on  the  scene, 
making  for  the  Temeraire,  attracted  by  the  disabled 
appearance  of  the  British  ship,  which  seemed  to  offer 
an  easy  prize.  Under  the  fire  that  the  French  Neptune, 
lying  some  two  hundred  yards  off,  had  never  ceased 
pouring  into  the  Temeraire,  spar  after  spar  had  come 
crashing  down ;  the  main-topmast  and  foreyard  had 
collapsed  over  the  side  under  the  tangled  wreck  of  the 
sails  and  rigging ;  while  the  foremast  and  bowsprit,  badly 
shot  through,  seemed  every  moment  about  to  follow  them. 
The  Temeraire's  colours,  too,  had  been  shot  away,  and 
very  few  men  were  to  be  seen  on  her  upper-decks.  The 
Fougiieux's  Captain  decided  to  board  the  Temeraire,  and  so 
capture  her  out  of  hand.  With  rigging  and  upper-works 
crowded  with  boarders,  he  neared  his  chosen  foe.  But 
Captain  Harvey  had  seen  the  new-comer's  approach.  He 
was  ready  for  her. 
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The  Temeraire  had  the  triple  row  of  twenty-four  and 
thirty-two  pounders  on  her  starboard  broadside  double- 
shotted  and  ready  for  action  ;  the  captain  of  each  gun 
standing  expectant,  trigger-lanyard  strained  tight  in  hand. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  French  ship  swept  down.  She  was 
two  hundred  yards  off ;  then  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  one 
hundred  ;  now  only  eighty  !  The  Captain  of  the  Fougumx, 
if  he  lived  through  it,  might  well  consider  himself  a  made 
man  ! 

The  supreme  moment  came.  Almost  as  the  yard-arms 
touched,  the  Taneraire's  starboard  broadside  went  off  in  one 
tremendous  salvo,  like  the  discharge  of  a  single  giant  gun. 
A  terrific  crash  answered  back,  with  yells  and  shrieks  from 
all  over  the  doomed  Foiigucux.  As  the  smoke  drifted  off, 
the  Temeraire's  men  saw  the  enemy's  rigging  and  upper- 
works  swept  bare.  The  next  instant,  with  her  whole  side 
a  mass  of  splinters,  crushed  in  like  an  eggshell  trampled 
under  foot,  her  rows  of  ports  all  smashed  in  and  making 
one  gaping  cleft  along  the  whole  length  of  the  hull,  the 
hapless  French  ship  drove  blundering  alongside  the 
Temeraire. 

As  it  had  been  with  the  Redoiitable,  the  Fougiieux  was 
promptly  lashed  fast ;  and  then,  "  Boarders  away  !"  was 
the  cry.  A  master's  mate,  a  little  middy,  twenty  seamen 
and  six  marines,  followed  close  behind  First-Lieutenant 
Kennedy  (Thomas  Fortescue  Kennedy)  as  he  sprang  on  to 
the  Fougueux's  deck — one  of  the  seamen  joining  the  board- 
ing-party with  a  Union  Jack  rolled  round  his  neck.  "  It  '11 
come  in  handy,"  said  the  brave  fellow  as  he  followed  his 
messmates  :  and  it  did.  There  was  a  sharp  tussle  on  the 
upper-deck  of  the  Fougiieux,  but  the  gallant  twenty-nine 
were  not  to  be  denied.  Slashing  and  stabbing  their  way, 
without  one  fresh  man  from  the  ship  to  reinforce  them,  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  they  had  brought  down  the  Fougueux's 
tricolour,  the  "  handy"  Union  Jack  going  up  in  its  place. 
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Just  about  the  same  time  the  Victory  broke  clear  from 
the  row  of  four  ships.  She  drifted  away,  leaving  the 
Redoutable  to  be  settled  with  by  the  Tenieraire.  It 
proved  easy  work.  Scarcely  had  the  British  flagship 
moved  off  than  the  Redoutable  s  main  and  mizen  masts 
came  down;  and  the  main- mast,  falling  over  the  Temeraire's 
poop,  formed  a  bridge  across  which  a  party  of  her  officers 
and  men,  headed  by  the  Second-Lieutenant,  promptly 
boarded.  The  Redoutable  was  in  no  condition  to  face 
them.  By  that  time  more  than  five-sixths  of  her  crew 
were  lying  dead  or  wounded.  Her  Captain  could  only 
surrender  at  discretion.  He  did  so ;  and  was  conducted 
on  board  the  Temeraire  to  hand  his  sword  to  Captain 
Harvey. 

The  Temeraire's  old  enemy,  the  French  Neptune,  now 
began  to  look  dangerous,  but  the  approach  of  the  British 
Leviathan  caused  the  Captain  of  the  French  ship  to  move 
away  and  withdraw.  After  that  the  Temeraire  was  left 
undisturbed  to  look  after  her  prizes. 

She  had,  indeed,  done  finely.  Every  man  on  board 
had  done  his  duty,  as  Collingwood  himself  personally 
acknowledged  to  her  Captain  the  day  after  Trafalgar.  In 
a  letter  to  Captain  Harvey,  the  Admiral  warmly  eulogized 
the  Temeraire's  conduct.  "  I  congratulate  you  most 
sincerely,"  wrote  Collingwood,  "  on  the  noble  and 
distinguished  part  that  the  Temeraire  took  in  the  battle ; 
nothing  could  be  finer.  I  have  not  words  in  which  I  can 
sufficiently  express  my  admiration  of  it."  From  one  so 
temperate  and  measured  in  speech  as  Collingwood,  this 
was  the  highest  possible  praise. 

Captain  Eliab  Harvey,  who  commanded  the  "  Fighting 
Temeraire''  at  Trafalgar,  was  an  M.P.  as  well  as  a  Post- 
Captain  on  active  service.  He  sat  as  county  member  for 
Essex,  his  native  county — one  of  the  "  Knights  of  the 
Shire,"  as  the  old  term  went.     He  was  an  "  Old  West- 
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minster  "  boy,  also,  as  was  recalled  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Trafalgar  centenary  celebration — one  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers  who  had  their  first  training  at 
the  famous  school.  They  number,  in  point  of  fact,  more 
than  those  from  all  the  other  public  schools  in  the  kingdom 
put  together. 

Captain  Harvey,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  immediately 
after  the  battle,  describes  the  doings  of  his  Tdmeraire. 
The  letter  is  dated 

"'Tem^raire,'  on  her  Way  to 

"Gibraltar,  after  the  Action  of  the 

"21s/  October,  1805. 

"  The  first  ship  in  action  was  the  Royal  Sovereign,  with 
Vice-Admiral  Collingwood's  flag  on  board.  I  did  not  see 
any  other  ship  engaged  before  Lord  Nelson  opened  fire  on 
the  enemy,  they  having  opened  upon  him,  and  from  the 
Santisima  Trinidad  about  10  minutes,  as  well  as  from 
several  other  ships  of  theirs  ahead  of  her.  The  Temeraire 
at  this  time  almost  touched  the  stern  of  the  Victory,  which 
station  she  had  taken  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previous 
to  the  enemy's  having  commenced  their  fire  upon  the 
Victory,  in  consequence  of  a  signal  made  from  the  Victory. 
You  are  to  understand  from  this  statement  that  we  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy  in  two  columns,  the  weather-column 
led  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  lee  one  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Collingwood,  which  occasioned  my  being  astern 
instead  of  ahead  of  the  Victory,  but  Lord  Nelson  had  sent 
to  me  and  given  me  leave  to  lead  and  break  through  the 
enemy's  line  about  the  14th  ship  from  the  van  ;  but  after- 
wards made  the  signal  referred  to  above.  From  this 
period  for  two  hours  we  were  so  nearly  engaged  that 
I  can  give  you  no  other  account  of  this  part  of  this  most 
glorious  day's  work  than  what  immediately  concerned  the 
Victory  or  myself. 

"  We  were  engaged  with  the  Santisima  Trinidad  and  the 
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other  ships  for  perhaps  20  minutes  or  more,  when  for 
a  minute  or  two  I  ceased  my  fire,  fearing  I  might  from 
the  thickness  of  the  smoke  be  firing  into  the  Victory; 
but  I  soon  saw  the  Victory  close  on  board  a  French  ship 
of  two  decks  ;  and  having  the  ship  under  command,  not- 
withstanding we  had  suffered  much  in  our  masts  and 
sails,  etc.,  I  placed  the  ship  so  as  to  give  this  Redotitable 
a  most  severe  dressing  by  raking  of  her  fore  and  aft ;  how- 
ever, the  Victory  fell  on  board  of  her  and  she  struck,  and 
soon  after  they  came  on  board  the  Temeraire,  so  that  the 
Frenchman  was  exactly  between  the  two  ships,  being  upon 
my  larboard  side.  Some  time  previous  I  had  commenced 
upon  another  ship  with  my  larboard  (sic)  guns,  and  very 
soon  put  her  into  so  disabled  a  state  that  we  fell  on  board 
of  her  also.  I  soon  forced  her  to  strike,  and  sent  Lieu- 
tenant Kennedy,  my  first,  with  a  party  of  men  to  secure 
this  prize  ;  and  finding  the  Victory  had  got  clear  from  the 
Redoutable,  I  sent  my  Second- Lieutenant  to  secure  her 
and  order  both  their  ships  to  be  securely  lashed  to  the 
Temeraire. 

"  When  the  smoke  began  to  clear  away  I  saw  the  Royal 
Sovereign  nearly  in  the  same  place  I  had  seen  the  Santa 
Ana.  When  for  about  ^  an  hour  or  more  I  thought  with  us 
the  battle  was  at  an  end,  and  we  had  but  to  secure  the 
captured  ships,  and  I  had  made  a  signal  for  a  frigate  to 
take  us  in  tow,  when,  behold !  I  was  informed  some  of  the 
enemy's  ships  were  coming  up  astern  of  us.  They  proved 
to  be  four  French  ships,  apparently  in  good  order,  their 
intention  to  escape  to  the  southward.  When  they  were 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  windward  they  opened 
their  guns  upon  Temeraire  and  her  prizes,  and  for  some 
time  I  could  return  no  guns  ;  but  when  those  we  could 
fight  with  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  the 
gentlemen  thought  proper  to  haul  to  a  more  respectable 
distance,  and  thus  towards  evening  with  me  ended  this 
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most  glorious  action,  and  perhaps  never  was  a  ship 
so  circumstanced  as  mine  to  have  for  more  than  three 
hours  two  of  the  enemy's  Hne-of-battle  ships  lashed  to  her, 
one  upon  each  side,  in  one  of,  if  not  the  most,  decided 
actions  ever  fought." 

There  went  into  action  on  board  the  Temeraire  at 
Trafalgar,  according  to  the  muster-book,  as  reported  at 
the  last  muster  on  board,  held  the  very  day  before  the 
battle,  on  Sunday,  October  20,  1805,  718  officers  and  men, 
including  marines — only  twenty  men  short  of  the  ship's 
official  complement  of  738  men.  According  to  the  return 
on  that  Sunday  morning,  the  numbers  were  these: 
Officers  and  men  of  all  ratings,  550 ;  volunteers  and  boys, 
36;  marines  (officers  and  men),  130  ;  supernumeraries,  2. 

Of  the  sailors  who  manned  the  guns  of  the  "  Fighting 
Temeraire''  at  Trafalgar,  Ireland  contributed  some  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  ship's  company — 220  men  out  of  550. 
Scotland  supplied  the  Temeraire  with  53  men  ;  Wales 
contributed  38  men  all  told.  Of  the  Englishmen  on  board, 
one  county  by  itself  contributed  practically  a  third — 
Devonshire.  The  Devonians  in  the  "  Fighting  Temeraire  " 
counted  52  men.  From  London  came  30  men  in  all. 
Lancashire  had  as  many  representatives  in  the  ship  as  all 
Wales — 38,  all  except  three  hailing  from  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  Somerset  had  24 ;  Cornwall,  20 ;  York- 
shire, 13;  Northumberland  and  Durham,  10  each.  From 
other  English  counties  there  came :  Norfolk,  8  men ; 
Hampshire,  7  ;  Kent,  6;  Cumberland  and  Gloucestershire, 
each  5  ;  Essex,  Dorset,  Cheshire,  each  4;  Middlesex,  3; 
Derbyshire,  Warwick,  Sussex,  Cambridge,  Worcester  and 
Suffolk,  each  2  ;  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Leicester- 
shire, Surrey,  Hereford  and  the  "  Isle  of  White"  {sic  in 
the  muster-book),  i  man  each.  There  were  also  3  Manx- 
men on  board,  2  Jerseymen,  i  Guernseyman,  and  2  New- 
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foundlanders.  There  were  66  foreigners  in  the  Temeraire 
at  Trafalgar,  according  to  the  ship's  books  :  28  Americans, 
g  Germans,  6  Swedes,  5  Portuguese,  3  Frenchmen, 
3  Spaniards,  2  Dutchmen,  i  Russian,  i  Austrian,  i  African 
negro,  the  remainder  of  the  foreigners  haihng  from  various 
non-British  West  India  Islands. 


The  *' Belleisles"  hold  their  Own  at  Bay 

There  are  not  many  stories  in  our  naval  annals  to  equal 
that  which  tells  of  the  fight  the  Belleislc's  men  made 
at  Trafalgar,  holding  their  own  at  bay  amidst  a  host  of 
foes,  which  girt  them  round  with  a  ring  of  fire.  So  fiercely 
at  times  did  the  tempest  of  iron  seem  to  beat  on  the  men 
of  this  devoted  ship  that  more  than  one  British  officer  in 
the  ships  coming  up  astern  hardly  ventured  to  hope  that 
they  could  stand  up  to  it.  More  than  one  admitted 
anxiety  lest,  overwhelmed  before  help  could  get  to  her, 
the  Belleisles  might  be  overpowered. 

From  first  to  last  the  Belleisle — the  second  ship  in 
Collingwood's  line,  and  commanded  by  Captain  William 
Hargood,  a  very  old  friend  of  Nelson's  —  did  magnifi- 
cently, 

A  few  moments  before  they  opened  fire,  we  are  told, 
"  the  Captain  sent  for  the  officers  commanding  at  their 
several  quarters.  '  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  I  have  only  to 
say  that  I  shall  pass  close  under  the  stern  of  that  ship : 
put  in  two  round  shot  and  then  a  grape,  and  give  her 
that.  Now  go  to  your  quarters  and  mind  not  to  fire  until 
each  gun  will  bear  with  effect.'  With  this  laconic  instruc- 
tion the  gallant  little  man  posted  himself  on  the  shde  of 
the  foremost  carronade  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
quarter-deck." 

The  Belleisles,  as  those  in  the  ship  called  themselves  in 
the  usual  naval  way,  began  at  the  outset  by  calling  forth 
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Nelson's  outspoken  admiration.  He  was  watching  the 
ship  as  she  went  into  action,  and  saw  her  break  the  enemy's 
line,  as  we  are  told  by  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Victory, 
George  Westphal : 

*'  I  had  left  my  quarters  to  make  a  report  to  Quilliam, 
our  First-Lieutenant,  who  was  standing  near  Lord  Nelson 
on  the  quarter-deck,  watching  the  Belleisle.  Every  person 
thought  she  would  have  opened  her  fire  long  before  she 
did,  the  enemy  having  been  firing  at  her,  and,  indeed, 
having  visibly  damaged  her  spars  some  time  previously. 
But  the  Belleisle  still  preserved  her  fire  until  she  had 
brought  both  broadsides,  as  it  appeared  to  us  in  the 
Victory,  to  bear  on  the  ships  on  each  side  of  her.  She  was 
within  pistol-shot  when  her  two  broadsides  were  discharged 
simultaneously  and  with  the  precision  of  a  volley  of 
musketry  ;  upon  seeing  which,  Lord  Nelson  exclaimed, 
'  Nobly  done,  Hargood  !'  " 

What  they  went  through  on  board  the  Belleisle  is  fully 
told  by  officers  of  the  ship.  Hardly  a  more  vivid  battle 
narrative,  related  as  it  is  by  eyewitnesses  in  their  own 
words,  is  in  existence. 

"  At  a  quarter  before  twelve,"  describes  one  of  the 
officers,  "  seven  or  eight  of  the  enemy's  ships  opened  their 
fire  upon  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  Belleisle,  and  as  we  were 
steering  directly  for  them  we  could  only  remain  passive,  and 
perseveringly  approach  the  post  we  were  to  occupy  in  this 
great  battle.  This  was  a  trying  moment.  Captain 
Hargood  had  taken  his  station  at  the  forepart  of  the 
quarter-deck,  on  the  starboard  side,  occasionally  standing 
on  a  carronade  slide,  whence  he  issued  his  orders  for  the 
men  to  lie  down  at  their  quarters,  and  with  the  utmost 
coolness  directed  the  steering  of  the  ship.  The  silence  on 
board  was  almost  awful.  It  was  broken  only  by  the  firm 
voice  of  the  Captain,  '  Steady!'  or  '  Starboard  a  little!' 
which  was  repeated  by  the  Master  to  the  quarter-master  at 
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the  helm,  and  occasionally  by  an    officer  calling  to  the 
now  impatient  men,  '  Lie  down  there,  you  sir  !' 

"  A  shriek  soon  followed — a  cry  of  agony  was  produced 
by  the  next  shot — and  the  loss  of  the  head  of  a  poor 
recruit  was  the  effect  of  the  succeeding ;  and,  as  we 
advanced,  destruction  rapidly  increased.  A  severe  con- 
tusion in  the  breast  now  prostrated  our  Captain,  but  he 
soon  resumed  his  station.  My  eyes  were  horror-struck  at 
the  bloody  corpses  round  me,  and  my  ears  rang  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  moans  of  the  dying.  Of 
wounded  and  killed,  we  had  more  than  fifty  before  we 
fired  a  shot ;  and  our  colours  were  three  times  shot  away 
and  rehoisted  during  the  time. 

"  Seeing  that  our  men  were  falling  fast,  the  First- 
Lieutenant  ventured  to  ask  Captain  Hargood  if  he  had 
not  better  show  his  broadside  to  the  enemy  and  fire,  if 
only  to  cover  the  ship  with  smoke  ?  The  gallant  man's 
reply  was  somewhat  stern  but  emphatic  :  *  No ;  we  are 
ordered  to  go  through  the  line,  and  go  she  shall !' 

"  This  state  of  things  had  lasted  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  it  required  the  tact  of  the  more  experienced  officers 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  those  round  them,  by  repeating 
*  We  shall  soon  begin  our  work,'  when — as  on  another 
occasion  the  welcome  order  was  given,  '  Up,  Guards,  and 
at  them  !' — our  energies  were  joyfully  called  into  play  by 
the  command,  '  Stand  to  your  guns  !' 

"  The  Master  on  that  earnestly  addressed  the  Captain  : 

'  Shall  we  go  through,  sir  ?'     '  Go  through  by !'  was 

the  energetic  reply.     '  There's  your  ship,  sir ;  place  me 
close  alongside  of  her !' 

"  We  were  soon  passing  slowly  through  the  line,  and 
our  fire  was  opened  on  a  ship  on  each  side ;  within  less 
than  pistol-shot. 

"  The  enemy's  ship  on  our  starboard  side  at  once  bore 
up  and  gallantly  closed  with  us,  running  us  on  board  on 
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the  beam.  Her  position,  though,  became  so  hot  and 
uncomfortable  that  she  was  glad  to  drop  astern,  much 
disabled  ;  not,  however,  till  she  had  knocked  away  our 
main-topmast.  This  ship  was  the  Fougueiix,  which  soon 
afterwards  fell  on  board  the  Temeraire.  In  the  meantime 
another  French  ship,  the  Achillc,  had  placed  herself  on 
our  larboard  quarter,  where  she  remained  with  compara- 
tive impunity  on  account  of  our  mizen-mast  having  fallen 
in  that  direction  and  impeded  our  fire.  Another  ship  of 
the  line  had  also  placed  herself  on  our  larboard  bow  and 
another  on  our  starboard. 

"  The  firing  was  now  tremendous,  and  at  intervals  the 
dispersion  of  the  smoke  gave  us  a  sight  of  the  colours  of 
our  adversaries." 

For  the  men  serving  at  the  guns  between-decks  below, 
it  was  like  this,  as  is  told  by  someone  else  : 

"  At  every  moment  the  smoke  accumulated  more  and 
more  thickly,  stagnating  on  board  between-decks  at  times 
so  densely  as  to  blur  over  the  nearest  objects,  and  often 
blot  out  the  men  at  the  guns  from  those  close  at  hand 
on  each  side.  The  guns  had  to  be  trained  as  it  were 
mechanically  by  means  of  orders  passed  down  from  above, 
and  on  objects  that  the  men  fighting  the  guns  hardly  ever 
got  a  glimpse  of.  In  these  circumstances  you  frequently 
heard  the  order  on  the  main  and  lower  deck  to  level  the 
guns  '  two  points  abaft  the  beam,'  *  point-blank,'  and  so 
on.  In  fact,  the  men  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to 
external  objects  as  if  they  had  been  blindfolded,  and  the 
only  comfort  to  be  derived  from  this  serious  incon- 
venience was  that  every  man  was  so  isolated  from  his 
neighbour  that  he  was  not  put  in  mind  of  his  danger  by 
seeing  his  messmates  go  down  all  round.  All  that  he 
knew  was  that  he  heard  the  crash  of  the  shot  smashing: 
through  the  rending  timbers,  and  then  followed  at  once 
the  hoarse  bellowings  of  the  captains  of  the  guns,  as  men 
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were  missed  at  their  posts,  calling  out  to  the  survivors, 
'  Close  up  there  !  close  up  !'  " 

To  take  up  again  the  former  eyewitness's  account : 

"About  two  o'clock  the  mainmast  fell  over  the  larboard 
side,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  foremast  fell  over 
the  starboard  bow.  Thus  was  the  Belleisle  a  total  wreck, 
without  the  means  of  returning  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
except  from  the  very  few  guns  still  unencumbered  by  the 
wreck  of  the  masts  and  rigging."  When  the  mainmast 
fell,  says  another  officer,  "  I  was  under  the  break  of  the 
poop,  aiding  in  running  out  a  carronade.  A  cry  of 
'  Stand  clear,  there  !  here  it  comes  !'  made  me  look  up, 
and  at  that  instant  the  mainmast  fell  over  the  bulwarks 
just  above  me.  This  ponderous  mass  made  the  ship's 
whole  frame  shake  ;  had  it  taken  a  central  direction  it 
would  have  gone  through  the  poop,  and  added  many  to 
our  list  of  sufferers." 

Not  for  one  instant,  though,  did  the  gallant  fellows  on 
board  the  Belleisle  flinch. 

"  Every  exertion  continued  to  be  made  for  presenting 
the  best  resistance,  and  offering  the  greatest  annoyance  to 
the  enemy.  Guns  were  run  out  from  the  stern  ports  on 
each  deck,  and  all  that  intelligence  could  suggest  and 
discipline  effect  was  done.  Our  loss,  though,  was  by 
then  becoming  severe.  The  First  and  Junior  Lieutenants 
had  both  been  mortally  wounded  on  the  quarter-deck 
early  in  the  action.  About  the  same  time  the  Captain 
was  knocked  down  and  severely  bruised  by  a  splinter,  but 
he  refused  to  leave  the  deck." 

That  incident,  according  to  one  of  those  who  witnessed 
the  misadventure,  had  something  of  a  humorous  side. 
"  The  sauve  tete,  or  splinter-netting,  was  cut  away  and 
knocked  him  down,  and  entangled  him  in  the  meshes. 
On  getting  clear,  half  stunned  and  excited  by  the  blow, 
he  called  out  :    *  Let  'em   come   on ;    I'm  d d  if  I'll 
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strike.  No,  never — to  nobody  whatever  !'  A  most  effec- 
tive speech  was  this.  It  was  heard  on  one  deck,  and 
repeated  on  others  in  the  pauses  of  the  firing,  and  the 
hearty  guffaw  with  which  it  was  received  was  more  ex- 
hilarating than  any  amount  of  blank  verse  !" 

"  At  half-past  two  our  foremast  was  shot  away  close 
to  the  deck.  In  this  unmanageable  state  we  were  but 
seldom  capable  of  annoying  our  antagonists,  while  they 
had  the  power  of  choosing  their  distance,  and  every  shot 
from  them  did  considerable  execution.  We  had  suffered 
severely,  and  those  on  the  poop  were  now  ordered  to 
assist  at  the  quarter-deck  guns,  where  we  continued  till 
the  action  ceased.  Until  half-past  three  we  remained  in 
this  harassing  position.  The  only  means  at  all  in  our 
power  of  bringing  our  battery  towards  the  enemy  was  to 
use  the  sweeps  out  of  the  gun-room  p'orts.  To  these  we 
had  recourse,  but  without  effect.  Even  in  ships  under 
perfect  command  they  prove  almost  useless,  and  we  lay 
a  mere  hulk,  covered  in  wreck  and  rolling  with  the  swell. 

"  At  this  hour  a  two-decked  ship  was  seen,  apparently 
steering  towards  us.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  with  what 
anxiety  every  eye  turned  towards  this  formidable  object, 
which  would  either  relieve  us  from  our  unwelcome  neigh- 
bours or  render  our  situation  desperate.  We  had  scarcely 
seen  British  colours  since  one  o'clock — it  was  now  half- 
past  three — and  it  is  impossible  to  express  our  emotion 
as  an  alteration  of  the  stranger's  course  displayed  the 
white  ensign  to  our  sight. 

"  The  Su'iftsure,  an  English  74,  came  looming  through 
the  smoke,  and  passed  our  stern.  Everyone  eagerly 
looked  towards  our  approaching  friend,  who  came  speedily 
on,  and  then,  when  within  hail,  manned  the  rigging, 
cheered,  and  boldly  steered  for  the  ship  which  had  so 
long  annoyed  us." 

Another  British  ship  then  came  up  to  assist  the  Bdleisle, 
18 
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who  was  thus  finally  rescued  from  her  perilous  situation. 
"  Shortly  afterwards  the  Polyphemus  took  the  enemy's  ship 
off  our  bows.  Thus  we  were  at  length  happily  disengaged, 
after  nearly  four  hours  of  a  struggle,  perhaps  as  severe  as 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  British  man-of-war." 

We  are  told  this  in  a  description  of  the  dreadful  scene 
on  board  that  evening. 

"  When,  later,  the  officers  came  to  make  their  report  to 
the  Captain,  the  fatal  result  cast  a  gloom  over  the  scene  of 
our  triumph.  Our  First-Lieutenant  had  had  an  impression 
that  he  should  not  survive  the  contest.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  underwent  amputation  ;  but 
his  prediction  was  realized,  and  he  expired  before  the 
action  ceased.  The  junior  lieutenant  was  also  mortally 
wounded  on  the  quarter-deck.  These  gallant  fellows  were 
lying  beside  each  other  in  the  gun-room  preparatory  to 
their  being  committed  to  the  deep,  and  here  many  met  to 
take  a  last  look  at  their  departed  friends,  whose  remains 
were  soon  followed  by  the  promiscuous  multitude,  without 
distinction  of  either  rank  or  station,  to  their  wide  ocean 
grave.  In  the  act  of  launching  a  poor  sailor  over  the 
poop  he  was  discovered  to  breathe.  He  was,  of  course, 
saved,  and  after  being  a  week  in  hospital  the  ball,  which 
had  entered  at  his  temple,  came  out  of  his  mouth." 

"  From  our  extensive  loss,  thirty-four  killed,  and  ninety- 
six  wounded,  our  cockpit  exhibited  a  scene  of  suffering  and 
carnage  which  rarely  occurs.  I  visited  this  abode  of 
suffering  with  the  natural  impulse  which  led  many  others 
hither — namely,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  a  friend  or  com- 
panion. So  many  bodies  in  such  a  confined  place  and 
under  such  distressing  circumstances  would  affect  the 
most  obdurate  heart.  Even  the  dangers  of  the  battle  did 
not  seem  more  terrific  than  the  spectacle  before  me.  On 
a  long  table  lay  several,  anxiously  looking  for  their  turn 
to  receive  the  surgeon's  care,  yet  dreading  the  fate  which 
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he  might  pronounce.  One  subject  was  undergoing  ampu- 
tation, and  every  part  was  heaped  with  sufferers  ;  their 
piercing  shrieks  and  expiring  groans  were  echoed  through 
the  vault  of  misery. 

"  What  a  contrast  to  the  hilarity  and  enthusiastic 
mirth  which  reigned  in  this  spot  on  the  preceding 
evening  !  At  all  times  the  cockpit  is  the  region  of  con- 
viviality and  good  humour,  for  here  it  is  that  the  happy 
midshipmen  reside,  and  at  whose  board  neither  discord 
nor  care  interrupt  social  intercourse.  But  a  few  short 
hours  since,  on  these  same  benches,  which  were  now 
covered  with  mutilated  remains,  sat  these  scions  of  their 
country's  glory,  who  had  hailed  the  coming  hour  of  con- 
flict with  cheerful  confidence,  and  each  told  his  story  to 
beguile  the  anxious  moments,  the  younger  ones  eagerly 
listening  to  their  experienced  associates,  and  all  uniting  in 
the  toast,  '  May  we  meet  again  at  this  hour  to-morrow !'  " 

The  Belleisles  learned  of  Nelson's  death  about  six 
o'clock  that  evening.  "  A  boat  with  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Entrcpreno.nte  came  on  board,  on  his  return  from 
the  Victory^  to  announce  the  death  of  the  immortal 
Nelson.  The  melancholy  tidings  spread  through  the 
ship  in  an  instant,  and  its  paralysing  effect  was  wonderful. 
Our  Captain  had  served  under  the  illustrious  chief  for 
years,  and  had  partaken  in  the  anxious  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  across  the  Atlantic,  with  the  same  officers  and 
crew.  *  Lord  Nelson  is  no  more!'  as  repeated  with  such 
despondency  and  heartfelt  sorrow  that  every  one  seemed 
to  mourn  a  parent.  All  exertion  was  suspended :  the 
veteran  sailor  indulged  in  silent  grief ;  and  some  eyes 
evinced  that  tenderness  of  heart  is  often  concealed  under 
the  roughest  exterior." 
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"  *  Billy  Ruff'n  ' — Victory  or  Death  !" 

"  No  man  can  be  a  coward  on  board  the  Bellerophon  /" 
So  wrote  one  of  the  midshipmen  of  that  most  famous  of 
hard-fighting  ships  of  the  Nelson  time  in  a  letter  home  on 
the  night  before  Trafalgar.  Another  midshipman  of  the 
Bellerophon,  writing  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  says  this : 
"  Lord  Nelson  took  the  command  of  our  fleet  on  the 
2gth  of  September,  and  though  we  had  before  that  no 
doubt  of  success  in  the  event  of  an  action,  yet  the  presence 
of  such  a  man  could  not  but  inspire  every  individual  in 
the  fleet  with  additional  confidence.  Every  one  felt  him- 
self more  than  a  match  for  any  enemy  that  there  was  any 
probability  of  being  opposed  to." 

It  was  on  board  the  "  Billy  Ruff'n  "  at  Trafalgar  that 
this  took  place :  it  was  one  of  the  finest  feats  of  cool 
courage  performed  by  any  one  in  the  battle.  The  Bellerophon 
at  that  moment  was  in  close  fight  with  Napoleon's  finest 
and  newest  seventy-four,  L'Aigle — a  man-of-war  a  third 
again  bigger  than  herself.  The  two  ships  were  in  hot 
action  side  by  side,  at  quarters  so  close  that  their  sides 
were  in  contact,  scraping  and  grinding  together : — "  We 
were  fighting  hand  to  hand  at  the  ports,"  says  one  of  the 
Bellerophon's  midshipmen,  "  seizing  each  other's  ramrods, 
etc.,  and  several  men  were  wounded  by  muskets  fired 
from  the  enemy's  ports  into  ours  a  bout  portant.''  The 
Bellerophon's  colours  at  that  moment  also  had  just  been 
shot  down  for  the  third  time.  Immediately  on  that  was 
performed  an  exploit  by  one  of  the  Bellerophon's  men 
which  nowadays  would  assuredly  have  gained  him  the 
V.C.  Barely  half  a  dozen  men  of  the  forty  stationed  on 
the  poop  when  the  battle  opened,  signalmen  and  marines, 
remained  alive  under  the  furious  musketry  fire  that  was 
blazed  down  on  them  by  the  French  marksmen  in  the 
tops  of  L'A  igle. 
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One  of  the  handful  of  survivors  was  a  veteran  sailor,  a 
yeoman  of  signals — Christopher  Beatty.  "  Well,  well,  that's 
too  bad!"  exclaimed  the  old  sailor  as  he  saw  his  ship's 
ensign  shot  away  for  the  third  time,  "  those  fellows  will 
say  we've  struck  !"  Beatty  ran  and  quickly  got  hold  of 
the  largest  Union  Jack  he  could  lay  hands  on  in  the  flag- 
locker.  Throwing  it  over  his  shoulder,  the  brave  old 
fellow  then  began  to  clamber  up  the  mizen  rigging  to 
the  masthead.  Until  that  moment  every  man  who  had 
attempted  to  go  aloft  had  been  shot  down  by  the  soldiers 
in  the  French  ship's  tops.  The  Frenchmen  blazed  away 
at  Beatty  as  soon  as  his  figure  showed  above  the  bulwarks, 
but  the  veteran  kept  climbing  higher  quite  calmly,  paying 
no  heed  to  the  bullets  that  whizzed  round  his  head.  He 
went  on  until  he  had  got  three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the 
mast ;  several  feet  up.  Then  he  stopped,  spread  out  the 
flag  as  widely  as  his  arms  could  stretch  it  across  the 
shrouds,  and,  with  the  utmost  deliberation,  lashed  it  fast 
at  each  corner.  After  that  Beatty  slowly  climbed  down 
till  he  regained  the  deck.  To  the  honour  of  the  French 
marksmen  it  must  be  added  that  they,  on  their  side, 
ceased  firing  at  the  brave  fellow — one  and  all  of  them — 
after  Beatty  had  begun  to  make  fast  the  flag,  and  as  soon 
as  they  realized  what  the  old  sailor  was  doing. 

More  than  that,  though.  Had  it  been  the  present  day 
yet  another  V.C.  would  have  gone  to  the  Bellerophons, 
to  their  First-Lieutenant,  Pryce  Cumby  (whose  vivid  and 
telling  personal  account  of  the  battle  forms  the  present 
section),  for  a  no  less  real  act  of  heroism.  A  modern 
naval  officer  who  should  pick  up  a  live  shell  on  board  his 
ship  in  action  and  throw  it  into  the  sea  would  deserve  and 
get  the  "  V.C."  Just  such  an  act  as  that  won  Gunner 
Harding  the  Victoria  Cross  at  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  in  1882;  and  also  three  "  V.C.'s "  were  so 
won  in  the  Crimean  War. 
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Lieutenant  Cumby  did  just  that;  and  no  official  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  it.  He  himself,  it  would  seem, 
took  the  matter  as,  so  to  speak,  all  in  the  day's  work — 
nothing  more.  He  said  nothing,  apparently,  about  it  at 
the  time- — nor  did  anyone  else — only  first  mentioning  the 
fact  incidentally,  as  a  casual  remark  by  the  way,  in  the 
private  narrative  of  events  at  Trafalgar  which  he  wrote 
for  his  son  and  family  in  after-years.  In  describing  the 
reckless  way  in  which  the  French  flung  down  hand- 
grenades  broadcast  all  over  the  Bcllerophon's  upper-decks, 
and  the  murderous  havoc  they  wrought,  the  modest  officer 
simply  remarks  :  "  One  of  them  I  took  up  myself  from 
our  gangway  where  the  fuse  was  burning  and  threw  it 
overboard." 

Yet  it  was  an  act  that  required  nerve  and  pluck,  and 
was  done  at  no  small  risk.  Speaking  of  the  havoc  and 
destruction  wrought  by  these  deadly  projectiles,  just  at 
that  very  moment  indeed,  and  near  by  where  Lieutenant 
Cumby  was,  one  of  the  Bellerophon's  officers  says  :  "  This 
explosion  put  upwards  of  twenty-five  men  hors-de-combat, 
many  of  them  were  dreadfully  scorched.  One  of  the 
sufferers  in  his  agony,  instead  of  going  down  to  the 
surgeon,  ran  aft  and  threw  himself  out  of  one  of  the  stern 
ports." 

This  is  the  splendid  story  of  the  Bellerophofi^s  doings  at 
Trafalgar,  as  told,  from  what  he  himself  saw,  by  her 
gallant  First-Lieutenant  : 

"  About  a  quarter  before  six  I  was  roused  from  my 
slumbers  by  my  messmate  Overton,  the  Master,  who 
called  out,  *  Cumby,  my  boy,  turn  out ;  here  they  are 
all  ready  for  you,  three  and  thirty  sail  of  the  line  close 
under  our  lee,  and  evidently  disposed  to  await  our  attack.' 
You  may  readily  conclude  I  did  not  remain  long  in  a 
recumbent  position,  but  springing  out  of  bed  hurried  on 
my  clothes,  and  kneeling  down  by  the  side  of  my  cot  put 
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up  a  short  but  fervent  prayer  to  the  great  God  of  battles 
for  a  glorious  day  to  the  arms  of  my  country,  '  committing 
myself  individually  to  His  all-wise  disposal,  and  begging 
His  gracious  protection  and  favour  for  my  dear  wife  and 
children,  whatever  His  unerring  wisdom  might  see  fit 
to  order  for  myself.'  This  was  the  substance  and,  as 
near  as  memory  will  serve  me,  the  actual  words  of  my 
petition. 

"  I  was  soon  on  deck,  when  the  enemy's  fleet  was  dis- 
tinctly seen  to  leeward,  standing  to  the  southward  under 
easy  sail,  and  forming  in  line  on  the  starboard  tack ;  at 
six  o'clock  the  signal  was  made  to  form  the  order  of 
sailing,  and  soon  after  to  bear  up  and  steer  E.N.E.  We 
made  sail  in  our  station,  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  six 
we  answered  the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  steer  East ;  we  then  beat  to  quarters,  and 
cleared  ship  for  action. 

"  After  I  had  breakfasted  as  usual  at  eight  o'clock  with 
the  Captain  in  his  cabin,  he  begged  of  me  to  wait  a  little 
as  he  had  something  to  show  me,  when  he  produced,  and 
requested  me  to  peruse,  Lord  Nelson's  private  memoran- 
dum, addressed  to  the  Captains,  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  the  ships  in  action,  which  having  read  he  inquired 
whether  I  perfectly  understood  the  Admiral's  instructions. 
I  replied  that  they  were  so  distinct  and  explicit  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  they  could  be  misunderstood. 
He  then  expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  said  he  wished 
me  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  that  in  the  event  of 
his  being  'bowl'd  out '  I  might  know  how  to  conduct  the 
ship  agreeably  to  the  Admiral's  wishes.  On  this  I  ob- 
served that  it  was  very  possible  that  the  same  shot  which 
disposed  of  him  might  have  an  equally  tranquilizing 
effect  on  me,  and  under  that  idea  I  submitted  to  him  the 
expediency  of  the  Master  (as  being  the  only  officer  who  in 
such  case  would  remain  on  the  quarter-deck)  being  also 
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apprised  of  the  Admiral's  instructions,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  communicate  them  to  the  next  ofBcer,  whoever 
he  might  be,  that  should  succeed  to  the  command  of  the 
ship.  To  this  Captain  Cooke  immediately  assented,  and 
poor  Overton  the  Master  was  desired  to  read  the  memor- 
andum, which  he  did.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark  en  passant  that,  of  the  three  officers  who  carried 
the  knowledge  of  this  private  memorandum  into  the 
action,  I  was  the  only  one  who  brought  it  out. 

"  On  going  round  the  decks  to  see  everything  in  its 
place  and  all  in  perfect  order,  before  I  reported  to  the 
Captain  the  ship  in  readiness  for  action,  the  fifth,  or 
junior,  lieutenant  (now  Captain  George  Lawrence  Saun- 
ders), who  commanded  the  seven  foremost  guns  on  each 
side  of  the  lower-deck,  pointed  out  to  me  some  of  the 
guns  at  his  quarters,  where  the  zeal  of  the  seamen  had 
led  them  to  chalk  in  large  characters  on  their  guns 
the  words  '  Victory  or  Death  ' — a  very  gratifying  mark  of 
the  spirit  with  which  they  were  going  to  their  work. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock,  finding  we  should  not  be  in  action 
for  an  hour  or  more,  we  piped  to  dinner,  which  we  had 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  ship's  company  at  that 
hour,  thinking  that  Englishmen  would  fight  all  the  better 
for  having  a  comfortable  meal ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Captain  Cooke  joined  us  in  partaking  of  some  cold  meat, 
&c.,  on  the  rudder  head,  all  our  bulk-heads,  tables,  &c., 
being  necessarily  taken  down  and  carried  below.  I  may 
here  observe  that  all  the  enemy's  fleet  had  changed  their 
former  position,  having  wore  together,  and  were  now 
forming  their  line  on  the  larboard  tack.  The  wind  having 
shifted  a  few  points  to  the  southward  of  West,  their  rear 
ships  were  thrown  far  to  windward  of  their  centre  and 
van,  and  the  wind  being  light,  they  were,  many  of  them, 
unable  to  gain  their  proper  stations  before  the  battle 
began. 
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"A  quarter  past  eleven  Lord  Nelson  made  the  tele- 
graphic signal,  '  England  expects  that  every  man 
WILL  DO  HIS  DUTY,'  which,  you  may  believe,  produced 
the  most  animating  and  inspiriting  effect  on  the  whole 
fleet;  and  at  noon  he  made  the  last  signal  observed  from 
the  Bcllerophon  before  the  action  began,  which  was  to 
*  Prepare  to  anchor  after  the  close  of  the  day.' 

"  We  were  now  rapidly  closing  with  the  enemy's  line, 
and  at  ten  minutes  past  noon  the  battle  was  begun  by  the 
Royal  Sovereign  opening  her  fire  on  the  enemy,  (who  had 
for  several  minutes  been  firing  on  her) ;  and  at  twenty 
minutes  past  twelve  the  Royal  Sovereign,  with  the  signal 
for  close  action  tlying,  passed  through  the  enemy's  line 
under  the  stern  of  a  Spanish  three-decker  bearing  an 
Admiral's  flag  and  engaged  her  closely  to  leeward. 

"  It  had  been  Captain  Cooke's  original  intention  not  to 
have  a  shot  fired  until  we  were  in  the  act  of  passing 
through  the  enemy's  line;  but  finding  that  we  were  losing 
men  as  we  approached  their  ships  from  the  effect  of  their 
fire,  also  suffering  in  our  masts  and  rigging,  he  determined 
on  opening  our  fire  a  few  minutes  sooner,  from  the  double 
object  of  giving  our  men  employment,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  rendering  the  ship  a  less  ostensible  mark  to  be 
shot  at,  by  covering  her  with  smoke. 

**  At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  we  opened  our  fire, 
and  at  half-past  twelve  we  were  engaged  on  both  sides, 
passing  through  their  line  close  under  the  stern  of  a 
Spanish  seventy-four,  into  whom,  from  the  lightness  of 
the  wind,  being  still  farther  lulled  by  the  effect  of  the 
cannonade,  we  fired  our  carronades  three  times,  and 
every  long-gun  on  the  larboard  sides  at  least  twice. 
Luckily  for  us,  by  this  operation  she  had  her  hanging- 
magazine  blown  up,  and  was  completely  beaten,  for,  in 
hauling  up  to  settle  her  business  to  leeward,  we  saw  over 
the  smoke  the  top-gallant  sails  of  another  ship  close  under 
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our  starboard  bow,  which  proved  to  be  the  French  seventy- 
four,  UAigle,  as  the  name  on  her  stern  showed  us;  and, 
although  we  hove  back  to  avoid  it,  we  could  not  suffi- 
cientl}'  check  our  ship's  way  to  prevent  our  running  her 
on  board  with  our  starboard  bow  on  her  larboard  quarter, 
our  foreyard  locking  with  her  mainyard,  which  was 
squared.  By  the  Captain's  directions  I  went  down  to 
explain  to  the  officers  on  the  main  and  lower-decks  the 
situation  of  the  ship  with  respect  to  this  new  opponent, 
and  to  order  them  to  direct  their  principal  efforts  against 
her.  Having  so  done,  as  I  was  returning  along  the  main 
deck,  I  met  my  poor  messmate  Overton,  the  Master, 
carried  by  two  men,  with  his  leg  dreadfully  shattered  ; 
and  before  I  reached  the  quarter-deck  ladder,  having 
stopped  to  give  some  directions  by  the  way,  I  was  met 
by  a  quartermaster,  who  came  to  inform  me  that  the 
Captain  was  very  badly  wounded  and,  as  he  believed, 
dead. 

"  I  went  immediately  on  the  quarter-deck  and  assumed 
the  command  of  the  ship — this  would  be  about  a  quarter 
past  one  o'clock — when  I  found  we  were  still  engaged 
with  UAigle,  on  whom  we  kept  up  a  brisk  fire,  and  also 
on  our  old  opponent  on  our  larboard  bow,  the  Monarca, 
who  by  this  time  was  nearly  silenced,  though  her  colours 
were  still  flying  ;  at  the  same  time  we  were  receiving  the 
fire  of  two  other  of  the  enemy's  ships,  one  nearly  astern 
of  the  other  on  the  larboard  quarter.  Our  quarter-deck, 
poop,  and  forecastle  were  at  this  time  almost  cleared  by 
musketry  from  troops  on  board  UAigle,  her  poop  and 
gangway  completely  commanding  those  decks,  and  the 
troops  on  board  appearing  very  numerous.  At  this 
moment  I  ordered  all  the  remaining  men  down  from  the 
poop,  and,  calling  the  boarders,  had  them  mustered 
under  the  half-deck,  and  held  them  in  readiness  to  repel 
any  attempt  that  might  be  made  by  the  enemy  to  board 
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us  ;  their  position  rendering  it  quite  impracticable  for  us 
to  board  them  in  the  face  of  such  a  fire  of  musketry  so 
advantageously  situated. 

"  But  whatever  advantage  they  had  over  us  on  these 
upper-decks  was  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  superiority 
of  our  fire  on  the  lower  and  main  decks,  L'Aigle  soon 
ceasing  entirely  to  fire  on  us  from  her  lower-deck,  the 
ports  of  which  were  lowered  down,  whilst  the  fire  from 
ours  was  vigorously  maintained,  the  ports  having,  by  my 
orders,  been  hauled  up  close  against  the  side  when  we 
first  fell  on  board  her,  to  prevent  their  being  torn  from 
their  hinges  when  the  ships  came  in  contact.  While 
thus  closely  engaged  and  rubbing  sides  with  L'Aigle,  she 
threw  many  hand  grenades  on  board  us,  both  on  our  fore- 
castle and  gangway  and  in  at  the  ports.  Some  of  these 
exploded  and  dreadfully  scorched  several  of  our  men  ;  one 
of  them  I  took  up  myself  from  our  gangway  where  the 
fuse  was  burning,  and  threw  it  overboard. 

"  One  of  these  grenades  had  been  thrown  in  at  a  lower- 
deck  port  and  in  its  explosion  had  blown  off  the  scuttle  of 
the  Gunner's  storeroom,  setting  fire  to  the  storeroom  and 
forcing  open  the  door  into  the  magazine  passage;  most 
providentially,  this  door  was  so  placed  with  respect  to 
that  opening  from  the  passage  into  the  magazine  that  the 
same  blast  which  blew  open  the  storeroom  door  shut-to 
the  door  of  the  magazine  ;  otherwise  we  must  all  in  both 
ships  inevitably  have  been  blown  up  together.  The 
gunner,  who  was  in  the  storeroom  at  the  time,  went 
quietly  up  to  Lieutenant  Saunders  on  the  lower-deck,  and 
acquainted  him  that  the  storeroom  was  on  fire,  requested 
a  few  hands  with  water  to  extinguish  it ;  these  being 
instantly  granted  he  returned  with  them  and  put  the  fire 
out  without  its  having  been  known  to  any  person  on  board, 
except  to  those  employed  in  its  extinction. 

"  At  forty  minutes  past  one  L'Aigle  hoisted  her  jib  and 
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dropped  clear  of  us,  under  a  tremendous  raking  fire  from 
us  as  she  paid  off:  our  ship  at  this  time  was  totally 
unmanageable,  the  main  and  mizen  topmasts  hanging 
over  the  side,  the  jib-boom  spanker-boom  and  gaff  shot 
away,  and  not  a  brace  or  bowline  serviceable.  We  ob- 
served that  L'Aigle  was  engaged  by  the  Defiance,  and  soon 
after  two  o'clock  she  struck.  On  the  smoke  clearing,  we 
observed  that  several  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  struck 
their  colours,  and  amongst  them  our  first  opponent,  the 
Monarca,  of  whom  we  took  possession. 

"  We  were  now  without  any  opponent  within  reach  of 
our  guns,  and  our  fire  consequently  ceasing,  I  had  a 
message  from  the  Surgeon  stating  that  the  cockpit  was  so 
crowded  with  wounded  men  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  attempt  some  operations  which  were  highly 
requisite,  and  begging  I  would  allow  him  to  bring  some 
subjects  up  into  the  Captain's  cabin  for  amputation  if  the 
fire  was  not  likely  to  be  renewed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  gave  him  the  requested  permission,  with  an  understand- 
ing that  he  must  be  prepared  to  go  down  again  if  any  of 
the  enemy's  van  who  had  not  been  engaged  should 
approach  us. 

"  It  had  been  my  unvarying  rule  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  to  avoid  speaking  to  any  of  my  mess- 
mates and  friends  who  might  be  wounded,  not  wishing  to 
trust  my  private  feelings  at  a  time  when  all  my  energies 
were  called  for  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duty ;  and 
on  this  ground  I  had  passed  Overton,  as  I  have  already 
related,  without  exchanging  a  word.  But  now  my  much- 
esteemed  messmate.  Captain  Wemyss  of  the  Marines, 
.  .  .  came  up  the  quarter-deck  ladder  wounded,  just  at  the 
moment  I  approached  it,  and  not  being  able  to  avoid 
speaking  to  him  without  apparent  unkindness,  I  said : 
'  Wemyss,  my  good  fellow,  I'm  sorry  you've  been  wounded, 
but  I  trust  you  will  do  well ';  to  which  he  replied  with  the 
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utmost  cheerfulness,  '  'Tis  only  a  mere  scratch,  and  I 
shall  have  to  apologize  to  you  by  and  by  for  having  left 
the  deck  on  so  trifling  an  occasion.'  He  was  then  enter- 
ing the  cabin  to  have  his  arm  amputated  ! 

"At  four  o'clock,  observing  that  five  ships  of  the 
enemy's  van  under  a  French  Rear-Admiral  had  tacked  in 
succession  and  were  making  off  to  windward,  I  ordered 
the  cabin  again  to  be  cleared,  and  at  ten  minutes  past 
four  we  opened  our  fire  upon  those  five  ships,  the  stern- 
most  of  which  (a  Spanish  two-decker)  was  cut  off  and 
struck  to  the  Minotaur.  The  other  four  ships  escaped. 
At  seven  minutes  after  five  the  firing  ceased  ;  we  counted 
nineteen  of  the  enemy's  line-of-battle  ships  who  had 
struck,  one  of  which  (the  Achille,  seventy-four)  took  fire 
and  blew  up.  At  half-past  five  we  took  possession  of  the 
Spanish  seventy-four,  Bahama,  ten  sail  of  the  enemy's  line, 
six  frigates,  and  two  brigs  making  off  to  leeward  towards 
Cadiz. 

"  At  half-past  seven  we  observed  that  the  Euryaliis,  to 
which  ship  we  knew  Vice-Admiral  Collingwood  had  shifted 
his  flag,  carried  the  lights  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  that  there  were  no  lights  on  board  the  Victory ;  from 
which  we  were  left  to  draw  the  melancholy  inference  that 
our  gallant,  our  beloved  Chief,  the  incomparable  Nelson, 
had  fallen.  But  so  unwilling  were  we  to  believe  what  we 
could  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  doubt,  that  I  actually 
went  on  board  the  Euryalns  the  next  morning  and  break- 
fasted with  Admiral  Collingwood,  from  whom  I  received 
orders,  without  being  once  told,  or  even  asking  the  ques- 
tion, whether  Lord  Nelson  was  slain. 

**  I  cannot  and  must  not,"  continues  Lieutenant  Cumby, 
"  omit  to  record  the  spirited  and  gallant  conduct  of  a 
young  midshipman  named  Pearson,  of  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  ;  'tis  so  creditable  to  our  profession  and  to 
our  country.     This  youngster,  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
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in  the  West  of  England,  who  held,  I  believe,  the  living  of 
Queen  Camel,  had  joined  Bellerophon,  as  his  first  ship, 
just  before  we  left  England  in  the  preceding  May.  He 
was  stationed  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  when  he  saw 
Captain  Cooke  fall  he  ran  to  his  assistance,  but  ere  he 
reached  his  Captain  he  was  himself  brought  down  by  a 
splinter  in  the  thigh.  As  I  was  coming  up  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  ship,  I  met  on  the  quarter-deck  ladder,  little 
Pearson  in  the  arms  of  a  quartermaster,  who  was  carrying 
him  to  the  surgeon  in  the  cockpit.  I  here  made  an  excep- 
tion to  my  general  rule  of  silence  on  such  occasions  and 
said,  *  Pearson,  my  boy,  I'm  sorry  you've  been  hit ;  but 
never  mind — you  and  I'll  talk  over  this  day's  work  fifty 
years  hence,  depend  upon  it.'    He  smiled,  and  I  passed  on. 

"  Three  days  afterwards  ten  sail  of  the  enemy's  line 
came  out  of  Cadiz  in  good  condition,  and  made  a  demon- 
stration of  attacking  some  of  our  crippled  ships  and  prizes, 
who  had  been  driven  near  Cadiz  in  the  gale.  When  the 
signal  was  made  to  prepare  for  battle,  and  our  drums  had 
beat  to  quarters  for  the  purpose,  the  first  person  that 
caught  my  eye  on  the  quarter-deck  was  little  Pearson, 
dragging  with  difficulty  one  leg  after  the  other.  I  said  to 
him,  '  Pearson,  you  had  better  go  below ;  wounded  as  you 
are,  you  will  be  better  there.'  He  answered,  '  I  had 
rather  stay  at  my  quarters.  Sir,  if  you  please  !'  On  which 
I  replied,  '  You  had  much  better  go  down  ;  someone  will 
be  running  against  you  and  do  you  further  mischief.'  To 
this  he  exclaimed,  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes,  '  I  hope, 
Sir,  you  will  not  order  me  below  ;  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  be  below  at  a  time  like  this.'  I  instantly  said,  '  Indeed, 
I  will  not  order  you  down,  and  if  you  live  you'll  be  a 
second  Nelson.'  Poor  fellow !  he  did  live  to  be  made 
a  lieutenant  some  years  after,  and  then  died  of  fever. 

"  In  justice  to  the  memory  of  my  gallant  friend  and 
Captain,  Cooke,  I  must  also  add  that  more  zeal,  judg- 
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merit,  and  gallantry  could  not  have  been  displayed  than 
marked  his  conduct  from  the  moment  we  saw  the  enemy 
till  the  close  of  his  honourable  and  valuable  life.  At  eleven 
minutes  past  one  o'clock  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  his 
chest  and  fell.  To  the  seamen  who  went  to  raise  him, 
he  merely  said,  '  Let  me  lie  a  minute,'  and  immediately 
breathed  his  last.  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
I  had  the  painful  duty  of  reading  the  funeral  service  over 
his  body  and  that  of  my  valued  friend  Overton,  as  they 
were  committed  to  the  deep  amid  the  heartfelt  regrets  and 
unbought  tears  of  their  surviving  shipmates.  A  similar 
sense  of  justice  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Bellerophon 
compels  me  to  record,  as  a  proof  of  their  steadiness  and 
discipline,  that  in  the  course  of  the  action  the  ship  was 
three  times  on  fire  without  its  ever  having  come  to  my 
knowledge  (except  in  one  instance  where  I  put  it  out 
myselOj  until  it  came  out  in  the  course  of  conversation 
long  after  the  action  was  over.  Our  loss  in  the  Beller- 
ophon was  26  killed  and  126  wounded  out  of  540  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action." 

So  the  First-Lieutenant  tells  the  tale  of  what  passed 
under  his  own  eyes.  This,  as  others  saw  that  happen, 
is  how  his  captain  fell. 

The  Bcllerophon's  gallant  captain,  John  Cooke,  fell 
early  in  the  fight,  not  long  after  his  ship's  duel  with 
L'Aigle  had  begun.  It  was,  as  Lieutenant  Cumby  has 
just  told,  just  after  the  Master  of  the  Bellerophon,  Mr. 
Overton,  had  gone  down,  mortally  wounded,  as  he  stood 
by  the  wheel.  A  devoted  "  Nelsonian  "  for  years,  Captain 
Cooke  had  never  before  had  the  honour  of  actually 
serving  under  Nelson's  immediate  command,  but  he  had 
often  been  heard  to  say  that  it  was  "  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  life  that  he  might  one  day  take  part  in  a  battle  under 
Nelson's  leadership."  He  was  killed  at  Trafalgar — shot 
dead  by  a  musket   bullet  in  the  breast — almost  at  the 
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same  time  that  Nelson  fell  on  board  the  Vtcto}y.  A  little 
while  earlier  Lieutenant  Cumby,  while  walking  with  the 
Captain  on  the  quarter-deck,  had  suggested  that  he  should 
dispense  with  the  glittering  bullion  epaulettes  that  he 
wore  as  likely  to  mark  him  out  conspicuously  to  the 
enemy.  Could  he  not  take  them  off  and  do  without 
them,  suggested  the  First-Lieutenant ;  they  made  him 
such  a  target  for  the  French  sharp-shooters  in  the  tops. 
"  It's  too  late  to  take  them  off,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  quiet 
tone.  "  I  see  my  situation  ;  I  can  only  die  like  a  man  !" 
A  minute  or  two  later  Captain  Cooke  sent  the  First- 
Lieutenant  below  to  have  the  guns  on  the  main-deck 
elevated  so  as  to  fire  high,  and  burst  up  and  shatter 
L'Aigle's  upper  decks  ;  and  before  Lieutenant  Cumby  was 
able  to  return  to  the  quarter-deck,  his  brave  chief  had  fallen. 

Describing  Captain  Cooke's  fate,  an  eyewitness  says 
this  :  "  He  had  discharged  his  pistols  very  frequently  at 
the  enemy,  who  as  often  attempted  to  board,  and  he  had 
killed  a  French  officer  on  his  own  quarter-deck.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  reloading  his  pistols  (and  upon  the  very 
same  plank  where  Captain  Pasley  lost  his  leg  on  the 
ist  of  June),  when  he  received  two  musket  balls  in  his 
breast.  He  immediately  fell,  and  upon  the  Quarter- 
Master's  going  up  and  asking  him  if  he  should  take  him 
down  below,  his  answer  was  :  '  No,  let  me  lie  quietly  one 
minute.     Tell  Lieutenant  Cumby  never  to  strike !'  " 

Captain  Cooke  has  his  memorial  tablet  in  St.  Paul's, 
on  the  walls  of  the  crypt  close  by  Nelson's  tomb,  set 
up  there  by  order  of  Parliament.  The  marble  slab  bears 
this  inscription  : 

"  Erected  at  the  public  expense  to  the  memory  of 

Captain  John  Cooke, 

Who  was  killed  commanding  the  Bellcrophon,  in  the  Battle  of 

Trafalgar. 

In  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  service." 
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And  of  another  of  the  brave  Bellerophons  on  that  day, 
Sir  John  Frankhn,  the  heroic  central  figure  of  British 
Arctic  exploration  in  after  times,  was  one  of  the  olticers 
in  the  "  Billy  Ruff'n  "  at  Trafalgar.  He  was  the  Signal- 
Midshipman,  in  charge  of  the  ship's  signalmen,  in  which 
capacity  young  Franklin,  then  a  lad  of  nineteen,  took  in 
Nelson's  message  to  the  fleet,  and  wrote  it  down  on  his 
signal  slate  for  the  Captain.  Trafalgar  was  Midshipman 
Franklin's  second  battle  under  Nelson.  Copenhagen  was 
his  first. 

He  went  through  Trafalgar  without  a  wound,  being 
one  out  of  the  lucky  four  or  five  stationed  on  the  poop — 
out  of  forty  there — who  escaped  unwounded.  But  even 
then  it  left  its  mark  on  him.  "After  Trafalgar,"  says 
one  of  his  relatives,  "  he  was  always  a  little  deaf."  To 
the  end  of  his  life  Sir  John  Franklin  bore  about  with 
him  that  reminder  of  the  terrific  experience  he  went 
through. 

One  of  Franklin's  brother  mids.,  in  a  letter  home  after 
the  battle,  gives  this  glimpse  of  how  the  "  Billy  Ruff 'ns  " 
did  their  duty.  "  At  12.23,"  says  the  lad,  "  we  opened 
out  fire  ;  at  12.30  broke  the  line  astern  a  Spanish 
2-decker,  fighting  both  sides  in  passing  through.  At 
12.36,  whilst  hauling  up,  fell  on  board  VAigle,  a  French 
8o-gun  ship,  our  foreyard  locking  with  her  mainyard. 
The  action  soon  after  became  general.  L'Aigle  was  the 
best  manned  ship  in  the  Combined  Fleet,  and  was  full  of 
picked  grenadiers,  who  annoyed  us  most  dreadfully  with 
musketry.  The  Bcllcrophon  was  equally  well  manned, 
and  had  she  been  fairly  alongside  her  opponent,  would 
soon  have  carried  her;  and  even  in  the  disadvantageous 
situation  in  which  we  were  placed,  we  very  soon  drove 
them  from  the  lower  deck ;  and  though  we  could  only 
bring  our  foremost  guns  to  bear  upon  her  whilst  we 
received  her  whole  broadside  and  the  fire  of  four  other 
19 
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ships,  we  had  nearly  silenced  her  fire  when  she  dropped 
astern  of  us. 

"  After  we  had  thus  got  clear  of  our  principal  opponent, 
who  did  not  return  a  single  gun  whilst  we  raked  her,  and 
two  others  of  them  had  been  engaged  by  the  Dreadnought 
and  Colossus,  we  were  now  only  opposed  to  two  Spanish 
seventy-fours,  one  of  which,  the  Monarca,  shortly  after- 
wards struck,  and  was  at  3  o'clock  taken  possession  of  by 
our  Second-Lieutenant,  myself,  and  8  men.  The  remain- 
ing one,  the  Bahama,  struck  to  us  in  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  our  Fourth- 
Lieutenant.  There  was  very  little  firing  after  this,  except 
from  five  French  ships  making  off  to  windward,  which 
fired  on  both  the  Bellerophon  and  the  Monarca.  One  of 
them  was  taken  by  the  Minotaur,  and  at  7  minutes  after 
5  the  firing  ceased." 

Another  of  the  midshipmen  mentions  that  "  two  actual 
attempts  were  made  by  the  crew  of  L'Aigle  to  board  us, 
while  the  French  Captain  was  seen  and  heard  vociferating 
*  A  I'abordage  !'  On  one  of  these  occasions  five  of  the 
enemy  got  upon  our  starboard  sprit-sail  yard-arm,  and 
were  making  their  way  to  the  bowsprit  when  a  seaman 
named  McFarlane  let  go  the  sprit-sail  brace  (a  rope 
supporting  that  end  of  the  yard),  which  suddenly  canting 
with  their  weight,  they  all  fell  into  the  water." 

The  same  writer  adds  these  other  details :  "  Our 
main  topmast  being  shot  away,  the  sail,  in  falling 
between  the  ships  {L'Aigle  and  Bellerophon),  had  been 
hooked,  or  held,  by  something  in  our  main  chains, 
and  consequently  hung  like  a  curtain  before  the  muzzles 
of  our  guns.  It  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  but  sail  trimmers 
were  immediately  sent  to  clear  the  sail,  etc.,  which 
dropped  into  the  water.  Soon  after  this,  the  First- 
Lieutenant  (Captain  Cumby),  being  now  in  command, 
walked  round  the  decks  to  encourage  the  men  and  stimu- 
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late  their  exertions  at  the  guns,  observing  that  '  we  had 
nothing  else  to  trust  to,  as  the  ship  aloft  had  become  an 
unmanageable  wreck.'" 

Finally  we  have  a  word  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
"  Billy  Ruff'ns  "  bore  themselves  at  Trafalgar.  Observes 
one  of  the  officers:  "  I  must  say  I  was  astonished  at  the 
coolness  and  undaunted  bravery  displayed  by  our  gallant 
and  veteran  crew,  when  surrounded  by  five  enemy's  ships, 
and  for  a  length  of  time  unassisted  by  any  of  ours." 
First-Lieutenant  Cumby,  for  his  part,  wrote  to  Colling- 
wood,  in  his  official  statement  to  the  Admiral  after  the 
battle  :  "  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Captain  Cooke, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  represent  to  you  the  highly-spirited 
conduct  of  every  officer,  man  and  boy  on  board  the 
Bellerophon  in  the  action  of  the  21st  instant.  The  gallantry 
with  which  the  ship  was  placed  in  action  by  our  much 
regretted  Captain,  and  the  animated  support  I  received 
from  every  individual  on  board  after  his  fall,  left  nothing 
to  me  but  the  honour  of  having  succeeded  by  seniority  of 
commission  to  the  command  of  such  men." 


How  THE  Captain  of  the  "  Mars  "  met  his  Fate 

The  crew  of  another  ship  of  Collingwood's  line,  the 
Mars,  shared  with  the  Bellerophons  the  sad  distinction  of 
losing  their  Captain  at  Trafalgar.  A  remarkably  fine 
officer,  and  one  of  the  noblest-hearted  of  men  was  he, 
also  a  gallant  Scot — George  Duff,  a  Banffshire  man, 
and  nearly  related  to  the  family  of  the  old  Earls  of  Fife. 
He  had  been  a  sailor  from  his  boyhood.  When  quite  a 
child  young  Dufif  had  showed  an  invincible  inclination  to 
go  to  sea,  in  spite  of  family  opposition.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  when  only  nine  he  stowed  himself  away  on  board  a 
merchant  ship.  His  parents  after  that  ceased  to  oppose 
his  desire  to  enter  the  Navy,  with  the  result  that,  before  he 
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was  sixteen,  young  Duff  had  seen  service  as  a  midshipman 
in  no  fewer  than  thirteen  actions.  Three  of  them  were 
battles  under  Rodney,  as  inspiring  a  chief  to  learn  his 
business  under  as  a  young  officer  could  well  have.  Mid- 
shipman Duff  was  with  Rodney,  for  one  fight,  in  the  mid- 
night battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  so  daringly  carried  out 
close  to  the  reefs  of  a  perilous  coast  in  the  midst  of 
a  fierce  January  storm,  which  brought  about  the  first 
relief  of  Gibraltar  during  the  Great  Siege.  He  was  with 
Rodney  again,  as  a  newly-made  Lieutenant,  on  that 
tremendous  battle-day  in  the  West  Indies — the  "  Glorious 
Twelfth  of  April,"  1782 — when  the  pride  of  the  French 
Navy  at  its  best,  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  De 
Grasse,  went  down  in  irretrievable  ruin  within  sight  of  the 
mountain  peaks  of  Dominica.  A  brave  and  popular  Captain, 
although  a  strict  officer  and  firm  disciplinarian.  Captain 
Duff  was  one  of  the  few  officers  who  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing good  order  on  board  ship  during  the  dark  period  of  the 
Spithead  and  Nore  mutinies.  He  had  partly  to  thank  for 
that,  on  one  occasion,  his  powerful  physique,  which 
enabled  him  once  to  quell  a  mutiny  at  one  stroke,  by 
personally  seizing  the  ringleader,  collaring  and  dragging 
him  out  from  among  the  rest  of  the  excited  and  insub- 
ordinate crew,  and  then  holding  him  out  at  arm's  length 
over  the  bulwarks  until  the  wretched  would-be  mutineer 
cried  out  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

How  Captain  Duff  fell  at  Trafalgar  in  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  distinguished  part  that 
his  ship,  the  Mars,  took  on  that  day,  is  told  us  by  one  of 
his  officers. 

"  Captain  Duff,"  says  the  narrator,  "  knowing  that  his 
ship  sailed  ill,  ordered  every  stitch  of  canvas  to  be  set,  and 
while  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy  went  through  his 
ship  to  see  that  everything  was  in  readiness  for  action. 
He  spoke  to  his  officers  and  men  in  every  part  of  the  ship, 
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and,  among  other  directions  for  their  conduct,  strictly 
enjoined  them  not  to  waste  their  fire,  as  he  would  under- 
take to  lay  them  close  enough  to  the  enemy.  The  Mars, 
notwithstanding  every  exertion,  was  passed  by  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  bearing  the  flag  of  Vice-Admiral  Collingwood, 
then  the  Belleisle  shot  ahead,  and  they  were  in  action  a 
few  minutes  before  the  Mars,  each  ship  breaking  through 
at  a  different  part  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  wind,  which 
had  been  light,  then  became  more  uncertain,  and  prevented 
the  rest  of  the  ships  from  closing  immediately  with  the 
enemy,  so  that  the  few  who  were  first  engaged  were  in  a 
manner  surrounded,  and  had  for  some  time  to  maintain 
a  most  severe  conflict.  There  was  a  French  ship  on  each 
side  of  the  Mars,  and  a  Spanish  ship,  a  first-rate,  on  the 
bow,  and  a  fourth  ship  also  within  range  of  shot.  The 
ship  on  the  starboard  quarter,  the  Fongueux,  was  soon 
disabled,  and  it  was  thought  she  had  struck,  but  her 
colours  had  only  been  shot  away,  as  she  had  never  ceased 
to  fire. 

"  The  Captain  of  Marines,  on  the  poop,  seeing  that  the 
Fongueux  in  dropping  to  leeward  was  getting  into  a  posi- 
tion that  would  enable  her  to  rake  the  Mars,  and  that  she 
was  preparing  to  do  so,  came  down  to  the  quarter-deck  to 
inform  Captain  Duff.  The  want  of  wind,  though,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  alter  the  position  of  the  Mars,  nor  could 
it  with  safety  be  attempted,  having  regard  to  the  enemy's 
other  ships. 

"  On  being  spoken  to  by  the  Captain  of  Marines, 
Captain  Duff  asked  him,  *  Do  you  think  our  guns  would 
bear  on  her?'  He  answered,  '  I  think  not,  but  I  cannot 
see  for  smoke.*  'Then,'  replied  the  Captain,  'we  must 
point  our  guns  on  the  ships  on  which  they  bear.  I  shall 
go  and  look,  but  the  men  below  may  see  better,  as  there 
will  be  less  smoke  there.'  Captain  Duff  on  that  went  to 
the  end  of  the  quarter-deck  to  look  over  the  side.  He  then 
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told  his  aide-de-camp,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  to  go  below  and 
order  the  guns  to  be  pointed  more  aft,  meaning  against 
the  Fougueux.  The  midshipman  had  scarcely  turned  to 
go  with  these  orders  when  the  Fougueux  raked  the  Mars 
with  a  broadside.  It  struck  down  the  gallant  Commander. 
A  cannon-ball  killed  Captain  Duff  and  two  seamen  who 
were  immediately  behind  him.  His  body  fell  on  the 
gangway,  where  it  lay  covered  with  a  spare  colour,  a 
Union  Jack,  until  after  the  action. 

"  About  the  same  time  as  the  gallant  Duff  fell  in  the 
Mars,  being  one  hour  and  five  minutes  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action.  Captain  Cooke,  the  companion 
of  his  youth,  was  killed  in  the  Bellerophon,  and  their 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  illustrious  Lord  Nelson,  was 
mortally  wounded  on  board  the  Victory.  The  Mars  con- 
tinued engaged  during  the  whole  of  the  action,  frequently 
with  fresh  ships,  but  suffered  from  none  so  severely  as  she 
had  done  from  the  Fougueux,  which  continued  to  drift  to 
leeward,  until  she  was  engaged  by  other  of  our  ships,  and 
finally  captured  by  the  Temeraire. 

"  When  the  battle  had  ceased,  and  it  was  generally 
known  in  the  Mars  that  their  gallant  Captain  was  killed, 
there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  among  the  crew.  Everyone 
felt  that  he  had  lost  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and  they 
all  exclaimed,  *  We  never  shall  have  again  such  a  Com- 
mander !'  " 

In  all,  ninety-eight  officers  and  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  on  board  the  Mars  at  Trafalgar. 

Captain  Duff,  from  all  accounts,  was  one  of  the  best  of 
men  in  his  private  life,  a  gentleman  and  true-hearted 
Christian  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  As  evidence 
of  his  happy  domestic  relations  there  exists  this  letter, 
which  was  written  by  the  Captain  to  his  wife  in  the 
early  hours  of  that  morning  just  before  they  cleared  for 
action  on  board.      It  was  found  in  the  Captain's  desk, 
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on    the   dead    officer's   personal    belongings   being   gone 
through  : 

"Monday  Morning,  October  21,  1805. 

"  My  dear  Sophia, 

"  I  have  just  time  to  tell  you  that  we  are  going 
into  action  with  the  Combined  Fleet.  I  hope  and  trust 
in  God  that  we  shall  all  behave  as  becomes  us,  and  that 
I  may  yet  have  the  happiness  of  taking  my  beloved  wife 
and  children  in  my  arms.  Norwich  is  quite  well  and 
happy.  I  have,  however,  ordered  him  off  the  quarter- 
deck. 

**  Yours  ever,  and  most  truly, 

"  George  Duff." 

Norwich  Duff  was  the  Captain's  son,  a  young  midship- 
man, a  boy  twelve  years  old.  To  his  lot  it  fell  to  break 
the  terrible  news  of  his  father's  death  to  the  mother  at 
home  in  Scotland.     This  is  the  letter  that  he  wrote : 

"  My  dear  Mamma, 

"  You  cannot  possibly  imagine  how  unwilling  I  am 
to  begin  this  melancholy  letter.  However,  as  you  must 
unavoidably  hear  of  the  fate  of  dear  Papa,  I  write  you 
these  few  lines  to  request  you  to  bear  it  as  patiently  as 
you  can.  He  died  like  a  Hero,  having  gallantly  led  his 
ship  into  action,  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  his 
King,  his  country,  and  his  friends.  It  was  about  fifteen 
minutes  past  twelve  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber when  the  engagement  began,  and  it  was  not  finished 
till  five.  Many  a  brave  Hero  sacrificed  his  life  upon  that 
occasion  to  his  King  and  his  country.  You  will  hear  that 
Lord  Viscount  Nelson  was  wounded  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  engagement,  and  only  survived  long  enough 
to  learn  that  the  victory  was  ours.  '  Then,'  said  that 
brave  Hero,  *  I  die  happy,  since  I  die  victorious,'  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  expired. 
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"  We  are  now  all  on  board  the  Euryalus,  with  the  Hon. 
Captain  Blackwood,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of 
Admiral  Collingwood,  are  now  on  our  way  to  England 
that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  more  readily  knowing 
your  wishes  respecting  our  future  conduct.  Captain 
Blackwood  has  indeed  been  very  polite  and  kind  to  me, 
and  has  requested  Mr.  Dairy mple  to  let  my  uncle  know 
that  on  account  of  his  acquaintance  with  my  Papa  he  will 
feel  very  happy  in  keeping  me  on  board  his  ship. 

"  My  dear  Mama,  I  have  again  to  request  you  to  en- 
deavour to  make  yourself  as  happy  and  easy  as  possible. 
It  has  been  the  Will  of  Heaven,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
submit. 

"  Believe  me  your  obedient  and  affectionate, 

"N.  Duff." 

Like  Captain  Cooke  of  the  Bellerophon,  Captain  Duff 
has  his  memorial  tablet  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  beside 
Nelson's  tomb,  similarly  erected  by  Parliament  as  a  mark 
of  national  gratitude.  Portraits  of  the  two  dead  captains 
of  Trafalgar  have  also  been  placed  in  our  British  Naval 
National  Gallery,  the  Painted  Hall  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Captains  Duff  and  Cooke,  it  may  be  added  by  the  way, 
were  intimate  friends  of  long  standing ;  they  had  known 
each  other  all  through  their  service.  Both  of  them  had 
been  Lieutenants  in  battle  with  Rodney  on  his  great  day, 
— Duff  in  the  Montagu,  Cooke  in  the  Duke.  Captain  Duff, 
in  fact,  wrote  this  of  his  friend  Cooke,  a  few  weeks  before 
Trafalgar,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife  :  "  A  ship  from 
England  has  been  in  sight  all  day  ;  I  take  her  to  be  the 
Bellerophon,  our  old  friend  Cooke,  and  I  hope  to  have 
some  letters  by  him  from  you.  He  is  one  of  my  oldest 
friends  in  the  Service,  and  was,  till  the  other  day.  Captain 
of  the  guardship  at  Plymouth  ;  but  he  was  no  sooner 
appointed    to   the  Bellerophon   than   he  was  ordered  for 
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foreign  service.  If  we  go  to  the  Mediterranean,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  so  good  and  old  a  friend  of  the 
party." 

The  "Conquerors"  make  good  their  Name 

The  Conqueror,  a  fine  seventy-four,  was  in  Nelson's  line, 
one  of  the  ships  in  the  weather  division,  and  raced  the 
Leviathan  for  fifth  place  as  the  fleet  neared  the  enemy. 
Then  the  Leviathan,  pressing  forward  in  response  to  a 
verbal  order  from  Nelson  brought  by  Captain  Blackwood, 
to  pass  ahead  of  the  Victory,  drew  a  little  in  advance. 
That  was  just  as  the  first  shots  went  off. 

The  fam.ous  Lord  Exmouth's  younger  brother,  Israel 
Pellew,  one  of  the  finest  sailors  that  Cornwall  ever  sent  to 
sea,  captained  the  Conqueror  that  day.  Thanks  to  Cap- 
tain Pellew's  foresight,  not  a  single  man  was  wounded 
on  board  as  they  advanced,  although  shots  were  flying 
thickly  all  about  them,  and  ships  near  by  lost  heavily. 
As  the  enemy  began  to  fire,  every  man  was  ordered  to  lie 
down  on  the  deck  beside  his  gun  until  the  word  was  given 
to  commence  action.  More  than  that,  Captain  Pellew, 
on  making  out  that  "  the  French  ships  were  full  of 
soldiers  and  had  marksmen  in  their  tops,  ordered  his 
marines  below,  with  every  other  man  who  could  be  spared 
from  on  deck.  Those  who  had  to  remain  he  told  to  place 
themselves  where  they  would  best  be  screened  from  the 
enemy's  bullets." 

He  sent  most  of  the  marines  to  the  lower  deck  to  rein- 
force the  sailors  stationed  at  the  big  32-pounders  there, 
a  measure  that  proved  of  marked  advantage.  The  Con- 
qneror  was  thus  easily  able  to  man  her  guns  on  both  sides 
and  fight  every  gun  she  carried.  She  soon  found  occasion 
to  do  so  as  her  part  in  the  battle  took  shape. 

A  smart,  well-drilled  set  of  fellows  were  the  Con- 
querors, the  ship's  crew  sturdy  Cornish  lads  largely,  and 
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not  a  few  of  them  got  through  their  Captain's  reputation 
as  an  exceptionally  smart  officer.  A  fine  gunnery  officer 
was  Israel  Pellew,  and  personally  a  dead  shot  behind 
cannon-sights.  Every  Cornishman  had  heard  of  how,  in 
one  memorable  frigate  fight — that  of  the  Nymphe  and 
the  Cleopatra  twelve  years  before — his  straight  eye  had 
enabled  him  to  knock  away  the  enemy's  steering-wheel, 
and  win  the  battle.  His  men  in  the  Conqueror  had  been 
given  constant  practice  with  their  guns,  and  well  knew 
how  to  shoot  fast  and  to  shoot  straight. 

This  is  how  they  watched  the  opening  of  the  battle 
from  the  quarter-deck;  as  the  Conqueror  followed  Nelson's 
lead,  coming  on  some  twenty  minutes  or  so  behind  the 
Victory,  each  point  being  noted  down  as  marked:  "At 
12.45  Victory  commenced  action.  At  i  Victory's  mizen- 
topmast  shot  away  in  close  action.  At  1.20  Tonnant  lost 
her  fore-topmast.  Observed  a  Spanish  three-decker  with 
a  flag  at  the  fore  with  her  mizen-mast  gone  by  the  board, 
and  the  T^meraire's  main  and  mizen-topmasts  gone  ;  and 
the  Royal  Sovereign's  main  and  mizen-topmasts  gone. 
A  French  two-decker's  main  and  mizen-topmasts  shot 
away."     So  the  opening  entries  read. 

But  their  own  turn  had  come  before  that.  "At  1.3 
Conqueror  commenced  action  with  the  Biicentaure  of 
80  guns." 

At  that  moment  the  Victory  was  fighting  the  Redoutahle  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  right.  Farther  off,  the  Temeraire 
had  just  broken  through  the  enemy.  On  the  port  bow, 
a  little  to  the  left,  were  the  Britannia,  Neptune,  and  the 
Leviathan.  All  were  more  or  less  intermingled  with  the 
enemy,  while  the  smoke  of  their  firing  drifted  thickly  and 
heavily  in  the  calm  air  all  round  them. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  enemy's  ships. 
Their  hulls,  and  often  their  colours,  were  obscured  by  the 
smoke ;    but  thanks  to   Nelson's  forethought,  there  was 
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ever  at  hand  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  friend  from 
foe — the  practical  result  of  Nelson's  order  that  the  hoops 
on  the  masts  of  all  the  British  ships  should  be  white- 
washed, coloured  a  yellowish-white,  like  timber  colour, 
the  same  colour  as  the  masts.  That  made  it  plain  shoot- 
ing, for  the  French  and  Spanish  ships  had  black  hoops  on 
their  masts.  All  our  men  had  to  do  was  to  look  out  for 
black  hoops  as  a  ship  loomed  up  ahead  through  the 
smoke,  and  on  seeing  them  fire  away  without  hesitation. 

Their  first  antagonist  was  soon  reached.  It  was  the 
Bucentaurc,  which  at  the  moment  that  the  Conqueror  came 
up  was  a  little  ahead  of  where  the  Victory  lay  grappled 
alongside  of  the  French  Rcdoutable.  The  Bucentaurc  had 
already  been  hard  hit,  and,  as  has  been  told,  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  opening  broadside  the  Victory  dealt  her 
as  Nelson  broke  the  line.  She  had  also  been  roughly 
handled  by  the  Britannia  and  Neptune,  besides  undergoing 
a  sharp  attack  from  the  Leviathan.  But  she  could  still 
hit  back  hard.  Though  she  had  lost  between  100  and 
and  200  men  already,  there  were  over  600  on  board 
to  fight  the  ship.  Also  they  were  a  picked  crew,  the  pick 
of  the  French  fleet,  for — if  unsuspected  by  the  British  as 
yet — the  Bucentaure  was  the  French  flagship,  and  had  on 
board  Admiral  Villeneuve,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  combined  Franco-Spanish  armada.  By  some  chance 
the  Bucentaure  had  no  Admiral's  flag  flying,  apparently  by 
accident.  The  halyards,  as  the  story  goes,  had  got  en- 
tangled, and  Admiral  Villeneuve's  flag  of  command  in 
consequence  was  not  run  up. 

At  once  the  Conqueror's  guns  opened. 

"  A  cannonading  commenced  at  so  short  a  distance 
that  every  shot  flew  winged  with  death  and  destruction." 
So  one  of  the  Conqueror's  Lieutenants  describes.  "  Our 
men,"  he  goes  on,  "  who  from  constant  practice  had 
gained  great  quickness  in  the  use  of  their  guns,  aimed 
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with  deliberate  precision,  as  if  they  had  only  been  firing 
at  a  mark,  and  tore  their  opponent  to  pieces.  In  ten 
minutes  the  Bucentaure's  main  and  mizen  masts  went  by 
the  board ;  twenty  minutes  after,  her  foremasts  shared 
a  similar  fate ;  at  half-past  two  she  struck  to  the 
Conqueror.*' 

Less  than  half  an  hour's  firing  from  the,  Conquer  or ,  indeed, 
decided  the  Bucentatire's  fate.  The  fall  of  the  main  and 
mizen  masts  placed  Admiral  Villeneuve  at  the  mercy  of 
Captain  Pellew  and  his  men.  "  Though  the  French  ship 
did  not  immediately  surrender,"  as  again  our  officer  in 
the  Conqueror  tells,  "  she  was  reduced  to  complete  help- 
lessness, for  the  masts  falling  on  the  side  engaged,  the 
main-topsail  covered  her  guns.  Her  people  attempted  to 
cut  away  the  wreck,  but  they  were  swept  into  the  water, 
and  the  wreck  itself  was  soon  cleared  by  the  Conqueror's 
shot." 

Even  after  the  French  colours  had  come  down,  though, 
in  the  confusion  on  board  the  Bucentaure,  they  continued 
firing  from  some  of  their  guns.  "  After  her  colours  were 
hauled  down,"  describes  a  midshipman  named  Hicks  who 
was  stationed  throughout  on  the  Conqueror  s  quarter-deck 
as  captain's  aide-de-camp,  "  two  guns  from  her  starboard 
quarter  began  to  play  on  us.  Sir  Israel  Pellew,  thinking 
that  they  were  disposed  to  renew  the  fight,  ordered  the 
guns  which  would  bear  on  her  foremast  to  knock  it  away ; 
and  the  mast  was  cut  away  successfully  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  officers  of  the  French  ship  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
in  sign  of  surrender,  we  sent  a  cutter  and  took  possession 
of  the  Bucentaure.''' 

Captain  Pellew  sent  off  an  officer  to  take  possession  of 
the  prize  immediately  the  tricolour  came  down.     Unaware 
of  what  ship  it  was,  and  being  unable  to  spare  his  First- 
Lieutenant,  he  sent  off  on  the  duty  the  nearest  officer  at 
hand  on  the  quarter-deck  at  the  moment,  the  Captain  of 
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Marines,  Captain  James  Atcherley.  Atcherley  went  in 
the  cutter,  pulled  by  a  couple  of  seamen  and  takinf,^  with 
him  a  corporal  and  two  marines.  He  was  pulled  along- 
side the  Bucentaure,  and  clambered  on  board  the  French 
two-decker.  He,  to  that  moment,  had  not  the  smallest 
idea  of  what  was  waiting  for  him. 

As  he  reached  the  Bticentaure's  upper-deck  and  his  red 
coat  showed  itself  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  French 
flagship,  to  Atcherley's  utter  astonishment  four  French 
officers  of  rank  stepped  forward  to  meet  him,  all  bowing 
and  presenting  their  swords.  The  leader  was  a  tall,  thin, 
swarth3^-complexioned,  sad-faced  man  of  about  forty-two, 
in  a  French  Admiral's  gold-embroidered  uniform.  It  was 
Admiral  Villeneuve  himself.  The  second,  a  stout,  broad, 
fat-faced,  short  man,  followed  the  Admiral  :  Captain 
Magendie,  in  command  of  the  Bucentaure.  The  third 
officer  was  Villeneuve's  chief  of  the  staff,  Rear-Admiral 
Prigny  ;  the  fourth,  a  soldier  in  the  uniform  and  blue 
ostrich  plumes  of  a  brigadier  of  the  Grand  Army,  General 
de  Contamine,  the  military  chief  over  the  four  thousand 
troops  (three  regiments  of  infantry)  on  board  the  French 
fleet  at  Trafalgar. 

"  To  whom,"  asked  Admiral  Villeneuve  in  good 
English,  "have  I  the  honour  of  surrendering?" 

"  To  Captain  Pellew  of  the  Conqueror." 

"  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  it  is  to  one  so  fortunate 
as  Sir  Edward  Pellew  I  have  lowered  my  flag,"  said  the 
Admiral  then,  with  a  mournful  smile. 

"  It  is  his  brother,  sir,"  answered  back  Captain 
Atcherlev. 

"  His  brother  1"  ejaculated  Villeneuve,  with  a  gesture  of 
surprise.    "  What !  are  there  two  of  them  ?     Helas  !"" 

"Fortune  de  la  guerre,"  was  all  that  Captain  Magen- 
die said,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  making  a 
grimace,  as  he  became  a  captive  to  the  British  Navy  for 
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the  third  time  in  his  life.  Prigny  and  De  Contamine  said 
nothing,  staring  in  front  of  them  with  fixed  faces  and 
glumly  presenting  their  swords. 

Captain  Atcherley,  quite  taken  aback  at  the  rank  of  the 
officers  facing  him,  was  nonplussed  for  a  moment.  He 
could  only  suggest  that  the  swords  of  officers  of  such  high 
rank  had  better  be  given  up  later  to  someone  of  superior 
position  to  himself — to  Captain  Pellew,  his  Captain. 

He  then  went  below  to  secure  the  magazines,  passing, 
we  are  told,  amid  an  awful  scene.  "  The  dead,  thrown 
back  as  they  fell,  lay  along  the  middle  of  the  decks  in 
heaps,  and  shot  passing  through  these  had  frightfully 
mangled  the  bodies.  More  than  four  hundred  had  been 
killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  an  extraordinary  proportion 
had  lost  their  heads.  A  raking  shot,  which  entered  on  the 
lower-deck,  had  glanced  along  the  beams  and  through  the 
thickest  of  the  people ;  and  a  French  officer  declared  that 
this  shot  alone  had  killed  or  disabled  nearly  forty  men." 

Atcherley  locked  up  the  magazines  fore  and  aft,  and 
put  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  posting  his  marines  as  sentries. 
Then,  returning  on  deck,  he  conducted  Villeneuve, 
Magendie,  and  Flag-Captain  Prigny  down  the  ship's 
side  into  his  little  boat,  which  rowed  off  to  regain  the 
Conqueror.  That  ship,  however,  had  meanwhile  ranged 
ahead  to  engage  another  enemy,  and  as  her  whereabouts 
could  not  readily  be  discovered  in  the  smoke,  the  prisoners 
were  temporarily  rowed  on  board  the  nearest  British 
ship,  which  happened  to  be  the  Mars.  There  Admiral 
Villeneuve's  sword  was  formally  accepted  by  Lieutenant 
Hennah,  the  First-Lieutenant,  in  charge  of  the  ship  in 
consequence  of  Captain  Duffs  death,  who  sent  it  after 
the  battle  to  Collingwood. 

Admiral  Villeneuve's  sword  is  now  in  the  Royal  United 
Service  Museum  in  London. 

But  the  French  flagship  was  not  the  Conqueror''s  only 
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antagonist.  While  fighting  the  Biicentaiux  on  her  port 
broadside  she  had  had  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  a 
sharp  cannonade  with  some  of  her  starboard  guns  on  the 
great  Spanish  four-decker,  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  first 
brought  to  action  b}'  the  Neptune.  As  soon  as  Captain 
Atcherley's  boat  rowed  off,  the  Conqueror  moved  on  ahead 
to  assist  the  Neptune  in  deaHng  with  the  great  Spaniard. 
Barely  twenty  minutes  sufficed  to  settle  with  the  Trinidad. 
"  Captain  Pellew,  with  his  accustomed  coolness  and  dis- 
crimination, took  up  a  position  on  the  Spaniard's  quarter 
within  pistol-shot."  After  ten  minutes  close  action,  "  at 
2.25,  the  four-decker's  main  and  mizen  masts  went  by  the 
board.  At  2.32,  shot  her  foremast  away.  At  2.35,  she 
struck  to  the  Neptune  and  Conqueror.''  So  the  ship's  log 
outlines  the  story. 

The  sword  of  Rear-Admiral  Cisneros,  who  had  his  flag 
in  the  SantissimaTriiiidad,  is  in  the  Royal  United  Service 
Museum,  on  view  side  by  side  with  that  of  Admiral 
Villeneuve.  The  central  portion  of  the  Trinidad's  ensign 
— showing  the  Lion  and  Castle,  national  arms  of  Spain — 
is  preserved  in  a  glass  wall-case  in  the  Naval  Museum  at 
Greenwich,  as  received  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  to  whose  charge,  as  national 
trophies,  the  Admiralty,  shortly  before  Nelson's  funeral, 
committed  the  twenty-two  Admiral's  flags  and  man-of-war 
ensigns  sent  to  England  by  CoUingwood  as  the  spoils  of 
the  great  day.  They  were  hung  up  in  the  Cathedral  at 
the  time,  and  waved  above  Nelson's  coffin  on  the  day  of 
the  last  rites.  The  trophies,  unfortunately,  in  later  times, 
through  lack  of  proper  care,  were  allowed  to  rot  away. 

When  at  the  last  the  remains  were  taken  down,  the 
portion  of  the  Spanish  ensign  now  at  Greenwich — all  that 
was  left  presentable  apparently — was  put  aside.  Its 
existence  was  then  forgotten  until  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago  (1907),  when  it  was  come  upon  unexpectedly. 
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and  was  handed  over  to  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
authorities. 

One  of  the  Conqueror's  officers,  differing  from  the  log 
account,  says  that  the  Trinidad's  three  masts  came  down 
together  with  one  crash,  and  describes  the  fall  as  seen 
with  his  own  eyes.  The  Santissima  Trinidad  "  gave  a 
deep  roll  with  the  swell  to  leeward,  then  back  to  wind- 
ward ;  and  in  her  return  every  mast  went  by  the  board, 
leaving  an  unmanageable  hulk  on  the  water.  Her  im- 
mense topsails  had  every  reef  out,  her  royals  were  sheeted 
home  but  lowered,  and  the  falling  of  the  mass  of  the 
square  sails  and  rigging,  plunging  into  the  water  at  the 
very  muzzles  of  our  guns,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
sights  I  ever  beheld.  Immediately  after  this  a  Spaniard 
showed  an  English  Union  on  the  lee  gangway  in  token  of 
submission." 

Again  the  Conqueror  passed  on  ;  now  to  attempt  a  blow 
at  the  ships  of  the  French  van.  The  battle  smoke  clearing 
off  somewhat,  showed  the  van  ships  of  the  enemy  coming 
down  directly  towards  the  Conqueror.  Captain  Pellew 
and  his  brave  fellows,  however,  were  ready  for  them- 
"  After  a  short  time  to  breathe,  we  endeavoured  to  close 
with  them  as  well  as  the  shattered  state  of  our  rigging 
would  permit,  every  running  rope  being  shot  away  but 
one  of  the  main-topsail  braces."  But  the  new-comers 
had  little  fight  in  them  after  all.  They  kept  away,  and 
although  at  one  moment  they  looked  threatening,  made 
no  serious  effort  to  press  home  an  attack. 

**  The  Conqueror  " — to  use  again  the  words  of  one  of  the 
ship's  officers — "  received  a  heavy  fire  from  them,  and  as 
they  prepared  to  board.  Captain  Pellew  ordered  the  boarders 
to  be  called."  The  French  officer  in  command,  however — 
Rear-Admiral  Dumanoir — had  already  changed  his  mind. 
He  saw  that  his  Commander-in-Chief  had  surrendered, 
and  preferred  not  to  compromise  his  own  squadron.     On 
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seeinf^  that  other  British  ships  were  nearing  the  Conqueror, 
he  kept  off,  at  nearly  two  hundred  yards  distance,  firing 
at  Captain  Pellew  from  there,  and  then  he  moved  away. 
"  Five  of  the  enemy's  ships,"  notes  the  Conqueror's  log, 
"  bore  down  on  us  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire.  Three 
of  our  ships  coming  to  our  assistance,  the  enemy  passed 
our  starboard  quarter." 

Yet  some  mischief  was  done  on  board.  Brief  as  the 
exchange  of  fire  was,  it  cost  the  lives  of  two  of  the 
Conqueror's  officers.  One  of  them.  Lieutenant  St.  George, 
the  Second-Lieutenant,  was  passing  his  friend  Lloyd,  the 
Third-Lieutenant,  on  the  quarter-deck,  when  Lloyd  good- 
humouredly  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  prospects  of  promotion  to  Commander.  Lieu- 
tenant St.  George  took  a  step  forward,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  turning  towards  the  other  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
when  a  bullet  from  one  of  the  French  ships  struck  Lloyd 
dead  on  the  spot,  the  same  ball  striking  the  Second- 
Lieutenant  down,  inflicting  fatal  injuries. 

"  Lieutenant  Lloyd  was  struck  in  the  mouth,  the  bullet 
passing  through  the  back  of  his  head.  So  little  was  his 
countenance  changed  at  the  moment  that  an  officer  who 
just  then  reached  the  quarter-deck  with  a  party  of  boarders, 
and  ran  to  assist  him,  thought  he  had  only  been  stunned 
by  the  wind  of  a  shot.  Lieutenant  St.  George  was  shot 
through  the  neck.  He  had  gone  into  action  with  a  strong 
impression  that  he  should  fall  ;  and  that  morning,  when 
his  brother  officers  proposed  to  him  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment in  the  ward-room,  with  the  half-serious,  half-jocular 
remark  that  it  might  be  the  last  time,  he  replied  that  he 
felt  that  it  would  indeed  be  so.  Just  after  the  deaths 
of  these  officers  Captain  Pellew  reeled  and  fell,  stunned 
by  the  wind  of  a  shot.  He  recovered  immediately,  but  it 
was  found  afterwards  that  he  had  received  permanent 
injury." 
20 
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As  full  of  fight  as  ever,  the  gallant  Conquerors  then 
turned  once  more  to  help  a  friend.  The  Leviathan  was 
seen  to  be  engaged  with  two  enemies  at  once,  a  Spanish 
and  a  French  two-decker.  The  Conqueror  moved  down 
promptly  and  opened  a  fire  on  the  Frenchman,  which 
drove  that  enemy  off.  The  two  British  ships  cheered 
each  other  as  the  Conqueror  came  up,  "  for  the  crews  were 
well  acquainted,  their  stations  in  the  sailing  order  of  the 
fleet  being  next  each  other.  The  Leviathan,  left  now  with 
a  single  opponent,  quickly  overpowered,  boarded,  and 
carried  her,  the  people  cheering  from  the  poop  as  they 
tore  down  her  colours,  '  Huzza,  Conqueror,  she's  ours  !'  " 

The  French  ship  was  L'Litrepide,  which  had  got  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  van  squadron.  Turning  away 
from  the  Leviathan,  she  exchanged  a  cannonade  with  the 
Conqueror,  and  then  sheered  off,  to  be  closely  engaged  at 
once  by  the  Africa,  and  immediately  afterwards  by  the 
Orion.  While  fighting  the  Orion  her  main  and  mizen 
masts  were  both  shot  away,  on  which  L'Intrepide  sur- 
rendered. One  of  the  officers  of  the  Conqueror  describes 
her  end.  "  We  engaged  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  any 
material  execution  on  either  part ;  our  shattered  state 
prevented  our  closing  nearer.  The  distant  cannonade 
continued  until  the  Africa,  a  perfect  ship,  dashed  in 
between  us  with  several  others,  directing  their  fire  against 
the  deserted  ship.  Her  Captain  surrendered  after  one  of 
the  most  gallant  defences  I  ever  witnessed.  The  French- 
man's name  was  Infernet,  a  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  admire  true  heroism.  The  Intrepide  was 
the  last  ship  that  struck  her  colours  :  about  half-past 
five." 

The  narrative  of  the  Conqueror's  day  at  Trafalgar  may 
be  closed  with  these  anecdotes  from  the  ship  of  incidents 
on  board  during  the  battle.     Two  will  serve  to  show  the 
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chivalrous  spirit  that  inspired  Nelson's  officers  at  Tra- 
falgar. One  concerns  the  gallant  Captain  of  the  Conqueror 
himself,  and  refers  to  an  incident  towards  the  close  of  the 
battle. 

"  The  remains  of  the  most  splendid  and  powerful  Ikct 
ever  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  battle  were  now  making  their 
escape  to  Cadi2,  and  the  Conqueror  hauled  across  the 
course  of  one  of  them  which  had  only  her  foresail.  Her 
Captain  stood  upon  the  poop,  holding  the  lower  corner 
of  a  small  French  jack,  while  he  pinned  the  upper  with 
his  sword  to  the  stump  of  the  mizen-mast.  She  fired  two 
or  three  guns,  probably  to  provoke  a  return,  which  might 
spare  the  discredit  of  a  tame  surrender.  The  Conqueror's 
broadside  was  ready ;  but  Captain  Pellew  exclaimed  : 
'  Don't  hurt  the  brave  fellow ;  fire  a  single  shot  across 
his  bow !'  Her  Captain  immediately  lowered  his  sword, 
thus  dropping  the  colours,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  bowed 
his  surrender." 

The  second  story  has  to  do  with  another  officer  in  the 
Conqueror  at  Trafalgar,  Lieutenant  Toole.  It  also  refers 
to  an  incident  as  the  battle  was  drawing  to  its  end. 

"  On  the  stump  of  the  main-mast  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
ships  which  she  (the  Conqueror)  had  engaged  and  dis- 
masted, a  man  was  seen  most  fearlessly  occupied  in 
placing  the  tricoloured  flag.  Lieutenant  Toole  had  three 
times  raised  a  musquet  to  his  shoulder  and  levelled  it ; 
but  a  compassionate  feeling  forbade  him  to  execute  his 
threat,  and  the  gallant  fellow  was  suffered  to  live,  to  share 
the  fate  of  his  soon  after  captured  companions." 

Two  other  stories  relate  to  lower-deck  incidents  on 
board. 

A  seaman  of  the  Conqueror,  on  losing  a  leg  and  having 
the  stump  amputated,  calmly  told  the  purser,  who  was 
assisting  the  surgeon  in  the  cockpit,  while  the  maimed 
limb  was  being  bound  up:  "Ah,  Mr.  Beattie,  I  shall  live 
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now  half  as  cheap  as  before ;  one  pair  of  stockings  will 
serve  me  twice  as  long."  Another  of  the  Conqueror's 
wounded  men,  "  while  waiting  to  be  taken  below,  was 
seen  to  amuse  himself  by  picking  up  French  grape-shot 
which  were  falling  all  round  him  and  sticking  in  the 
planks  of  the  deck,  collecting  them  and  pitching  marbles 
with  them." 

This  is  a  dog  story  also  from  the  ship : 

A  Sardinian  pointer  belonging  to  an  officer  of  the 
Conqueror  was  by  misadventure,  while  the  ship  was  being 
cleared  for  action,  thrown  out  of  one  of  the  main-deck 
ports.  The  poor  beast,  however,  did  not  fall  into  the 
sea.  After  the  battle  the  dog  was  found,  in  a  dazed  and 
half  stupefied  condition,  "lodged  on  the  ridge  of  the 
swinging-boom  on  the  side  engaged."  It  had  continued 
there  unharmed  all  through  the  battle,  with  gun-muzzles 
belching  out  their  fiery  discharges  close  to  it  on  each  side 
and  above,  and  French  cannon-balls  smashing  into  the 
ship's  sides  all  round — a  terrifying  experience  indeed  for 
the  unfortunate  dog.  The  ship's  company  of  the  Conqueror, 
we  are  told,  "  ever  afterwards  took  so  strong  an  affection 
to  the  dog  that  when,  later,  they  turned  over  to  the 
Barham  they  took  him  with  them."  The  dog,  it  is  stated, 
was  alive  in  1820,  fifteen  years  after  Trafalgar. 

As  a  special  memorial  of  Nelson  and  Trafalgar  the 
Conqueror,  as  long  as  she  lasted,  bore  for  her  figurehead 
a  carved  effigy  of  Nelson,  heroic  size.  In  the  battle  the 
ship  had  had  her  original  figurehead  shot  away,  and 
immediately  on  their  return  to  England  the  crew,  we 
are  told,  "  applied  for  permission  through  their  First- 
Lieutenant,  Mr.  Couch  (like  Captain  Pellew,  a  gallant 
Cornishman),  who  warmly  seconded  their  request,  to 
have  the  mutilated  figure  replaced  with  one  of  their 
lamented  Admiral.  Accordingly,  after  their  return  to 
England,  a  figure  of  Nelson,  remarkable  for  the  correct 
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likeness  and  superior  workmanship,  which  the  crew  orna- 
mented at  their  own  expense,  was  placed  at  the  bows  ot 
the  Conqueror.'' 


What  the  Captain  of  the  "  Orion  "  saw  and  did 

This  is  what  Captain  Codrin{:,^ton  of  the  Orion  (after- 
wards famous  as  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrinj^ton,  the 
victor  at  Navarino)  saw  and  did  at  Trafalgar.  The  Orion 
was  the  ninth  ship  from  Nelson's  van,  and  her  officers 
and  men  had  ample  time  and  exceptional  opportunities 
for  observing  events  at  the  outset,  while  pressing  forward 
to  join  in  the  fray.  The  story  is  told  here  in  the  Captain's 
own  words,  as  related  in  letters  that  Codrington  wrote 
home  in  his  first  spare  moments  during  the  week  after 
the  battle  : 

"  At  eleven  o'clock,  when  first  steering  down  for  them, 
I  gave  the  ship's  company  their  dinner,  and  ate  the  leg 
of  a  turkey  myself,  which  was  prepared  beforehand,  so 
that,"  to  use  the  gallant  Captain's  words,  "we  were  all 
strong,  fresh,  hearty,  and  in  high  spirits." 

"  I  suppose  no  man,"  says  the  Captain,  speaking  of 
the  early  afternoon — "  ever  before  saw  such  a  sight  so 
clearly  as  I  did,  or  rather  as  we  did,  for  I  called  all  my 
Lieutenants  up  to  see  it.  After  passing  Santa  Anna,  dis- 
masted, and  her  opponent,  the  Royal  Sovereign,  little  better, 
on  our  larboard  side,  besides  three  of  our  ships  and  some 
of  those  of  the  enemy  all  lumped  together  on  our  star- 
board bow,  we  passed  close  to  the  Victory,  L'Indomptable 
(French),  Temeraire,  and  Bucentaure  (French),  all  abreast 
or  aboard  each  other,  each  firing  her  broadside  and 
boarding  the  other  at  the  same  time." 

Speaking  for  himself,  the  gallant  Codrington  says  : 

"  Passing  down,  as  the  Orion  did,  through  the  whole 
\  group  of  those  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  placed  foremost 
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in  the  attack,  and  who  were  then  all  engaged  with  their 
various  opponents,  without  firing  a  single  shot  to  impede 
my  view,  although  the  ship  next  astern,  as  well  as  all 
those  ahead  of  us,  were  firing  broadside  after  broadside, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  what  was  doing 
than  perhaps  any  other  captain  in  the  whole  fleet,  and  so 
grand  and  so  tremendous  was  the  scene  before  me,  that 
the  impression  will  be  ever  fresh  on  my  mind. 

"We  all  scrambled  into  battle  as  soon  as  we  could," 
he  remarks,  "  and  I  believe  have  done  our  best  in  imita- 
tion of  the  noble  example  before  us.  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  battle  before  I  fired  a  gun,  not  liking  to  waste  our 
fire,  and  my  men  behaved  as  coolly  as  possible." 

Captain  Codrington  has  this  to  say  of  his  officers  and 
men  : 

"The  shot  from  both  friends  and  foes  were  flying  about 
us  like  hailstones,  and  yet  did  us  hardly  any  damage  what- 
ever, and,  to  the  honour  of  the  Orion's  crew,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  break  my  orders  to  reserve  their  fire  till  I  could 
put  the  ship  where  I  wished.    The  occasional  request  from 

to  fire,  who  was  very  anxious  to  be  doing,  was  the 

only  interruption  I  met  with.  All  the  rest  were  as  cool 
as  if  they  were  used  to  such  scenes,  and  Croft  (the  First- 
Lieutenant)  all  astonishment  at  the  sight  and  all  attention 
to  my  orders.  I  still  persevered  in  my  reserve  in  spite  of 
the  firing  all  around  us,  until  I  saw  an  unfortunate  French- 
man, the  Swiftsure,  not  closely  occupied,  and  going  close 
under  his  stern  we  poured  him  in  such  a  dose  as  carried  away 
his  three  masts  and  made  him  strike  his  colours.  Having 
repeatedly  pointed  out  to  my  men  the  waste  of  shot  from 
other  ships,  I  had  now  a  fine  opportunity  of  convincing 
them  of  the  benefit  of  cool  reserve." 

Singling  out  an  opponent  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting 
however,  Codrington  found  no  easy  business. 

"In  my  next  attempt  to  close  with  a  French  two-decker 
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which  anno3'ed  the  Victory,  my  second  ahead  {Ajax)  cut 
me  out,  and  I  could  only  fire  at  a  little  distance.  I  then 
made  for  Admiral  Gravina  in  the  Prince  of  Asitcrias,  but 
the  Dreadnought  again  cut  me  out  here,  and  yet,  like 
the  Ajax,  did  not  close  and  make  a  finish  of  it.  I  had, 
therefore,  to  undergo  what  always  alarms  me,  a  distant 
cannonade,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  what  mischief 
we  met  with  was  from  that  said  Prince  of  Asturias,  with 
whom  we  had  three  of  these  distant  salutes  in  the  course 
of  the  action  between  the  fleets,  and  who  escaped  for 
want  of  being  more  closely  attacked. 

"  This,"  the  gallant  Captain  continues,  "  was  our  finale, 
and,  I  believe,  the  finale  of  the  whole  affair.  Seeing 
Leviathan  make  a  fine  and  well-judged  attack  on  a  Spanish 
seventy-four,  St.  Augustin  (in  the  van  of  the  enemy  where 
there  were  eight  or  nine  others,  French  and  Spanish  un- 
touched, which  ought  to  have  come  to  her  support),  I 
made  sail  to  assist  her.  Ulntrepide,  however,  was  the 
only  one  which  wore  and  came  to  action  gallantly,  keeping 
up  a  very  good  fire  on  both  Leviathan  and  the  Spaniard, 
of  whom  she  was  taking  possession.  After  several  fruit- 
less attempts  to  pass  by  one  or  two  of  our  ships,  who 
kept  up  a  distant  cannonade  on  her,  I  managed  first  to 
back  all  sail  so  as  to  get  under  Ajax's  stern,  then  to  make 
all  sail  so  as  to  pass  close  across  Leviathan's  head,  who 
hailed  me  and  said  he  hoped,  laughing,  that  I  should 
'  make  a  better  fist  of  it '  (if  not  elegant,  still  very  cheering 
to  me  to  meet  so  much  confidence  and  good  opinion)  ; 
and  then  to  bear  down  sufficiently  to  get  our  starboard 
guns  to  bear  on  L'lntrcpide's  starboard  quarter,  and  then 
to  turn  gradually  round  from  thence  under  his  stern,  pass 
his  broadside,  and  bring  to  on  his  larboard  bow.  He  had 
said  he  would  not  strike  until  his  masts  and  rudder  were 
shot  away,  and  this  we  did  for  him  in  so  handsome  a  way 
that  he  had  no  time  to  do  us  much  injury." 
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Speaking  further  of  how  he  finished  off  Ulntrepide, 
Captain  Codrington  says  : 

"We  got  up  what  studding  sails  were  left,  began  on 
his  starboard  quarter,  and  in  turning  round  from  thence 
to  his  lee  bow  (almost  calm),  we  carried  away  his  tiller 
and  his  three  masts,  and  took  possession.  He  had  fought 
bravely  with  several  others,  and  was  determined  to  fight 
to  the  last  extremity,  as  he  did.  When  I  first  made  for 
him,  I  thought  we  should  have  had  their  whole  van  also 
upon  about  four  of  us,  but  Dien  merci  they  only  fired  on 
us  at  a  distance. 

"  Each  ship  engaged,"  he  goes  on  to  remark,  "  must 
have  fought  with  a  dozen  enemies,  and  those  headmost 
in  the  line  had  much  the  greater  part  of  the  action.  It 
was  all  confusion  when  Ajax  and  Orion  got  down,  and 
Croft  was  afraid  I  should  find  no  ship  to  engage  closely, 
as  I  had  promised  my  men  ;  but  there  was  still  enough 
for  us  to  keep  up  a  cannonade  for  five  hours,  as  I  expected, 
and  for  which  I  had  prepared  myself  by  not  wasting  our 
fire.  This  reserve  did  well  for  me,  for  our  fire  on 
Ulnirepide  within  shot  of  their  whole  van  was  the  best 
directed  and  best  kept  up  I  ever  saw." 

Codrington  sums  up  the  day's  doings  in  characteristic 
vein : 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  Orion  did  more  than  others ; 
and  I  should  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy  if  I  gave  you  the 
impression.  Those  who  were  in  action  first  had  most 
to  do,  and  doing  their  best,  did  best ;  and  the  great 
difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  their  propor- 
tionate sufferings,  entitle  them  to  a  greater  share  of 
honour ;  but  this  I  will  say  for  Orion,  that  she  took  all 
the  fighting  she  could  get  coolly  and  deliberately,  always 
reserving  her  firing  to  produce  decision,  and  never  risking 
the  firing  into,  but  cautiously  assisting,  her  own  friends. 
Ten  minutes  before  I  thought  myself  near  enough  to  fire 
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a  gun  into  a  ship  I  was  approach inj:^,  was  I  obliged  to 
desire  a  ship  on  Orion's  quarter  not  to  fire  into  us  in  her 
eagerness  to  fire  at  the  distant  enemy.  But,  however,  it 
was  all  well  done,  errors  excepted,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
have  no  abuse  about  want  of  good  conduct." 

In  the  week  of  stormy  weather  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  battle,  the  Orion  was  very  nearly  wrecked. 
She  was  only  enabled  to  save  herself  by  a  sudden  glimpse 
of  the  stars,  which  gave  those  on  board  the  opportunity 
of  realizing  their  whereabouts  just  in  time.  For  a  suc- 
cession of  days  they  had  seen  neither  sun,  moon,  nor 
stars,  when  suddenly  a  small  break  in  the  sky  to  the 
north-west  revealed  a  few  stars  and  heralded  a  momentary 
shift  of  the  wind  from  south-west  to  north-west,  which 
just  enabled  the  ship  to  claw  off  and  work  her  way  clear 
of  a  dangerous  reef  close  at  hand  to  leeward.  Singularly 
enough  those  stars,  as  the  Captain  himself  notes,  were 
the  three  forming  the  belt  of  the  constellation  of  Orion, 
and  never  was  good  omen  more  welcome  than  were  those 
stars  to  the  nearly  worn-out  crew  of  the  storm-beaten 
ship. 

One  of  the  Orion's  Trafalgar  guns — a  32-pounder  from 
one  of  the  lower-deck  batteries — is  preserved  now  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Museum,  the  Rotunda, 
Woolwich.  It  has  a  big  dent  on  it,  caused  by  some 
French  or  Spanish  shot  that  struck  the  gun  through  the 
open  port  during  the  battle. 

With  the  Men  of  the  "  Revenge  " 

The  Revenge  was  among  the  ships  that  followed  Colling- 
wood  into  action.  Captain  Robert  Moorsom,  a  highly 
talented  officer  and  artillery  expert,  commanded  on  board. 
Like  Codrington  of  the  Orion,  Captain  Moorsom  bore 
down  until  close  to  the  enemy  without  firing  a  shot. 
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"  It  fell  to  our  lot,"  as  the  sailor  of  the  Revenge  we  have 
had  to  do  with  earlier  tells  the  story,  "  to  cut  off  the  five 
sternmost  ships,  and  while  we  were  running  down  to 
them,  of  course  we  were  favoured  with  several  shots,  and 
some  of  our  men  were  wounded.  Many  of  the  men 
thought  it  hard  the  firing  should  be  all  on  one  side,  and 
became  impatient  to  return  the  compliment ;  but  our 
Captain  had  given  orders  not  to  fire  until  we  had  got 
close  in  with  them,  so  that  all  our  shot  might  tell.  In- 
deed, these  were  his  words :  '  We  shall  want  all  our  shot 
when  we  get  close  in ;  never  mind  their  firing.  When  I 
fire  a  carronade  from  the  quarter-deck,  that  will  be  the 
signal  for  you  to  begin,  and  I  know  you  will  do  your  duty 
as  Englishmen  1'  In  a  few  minutes  the  gun  was  fired,  and 
our  ship  bore  in  and  broke  the  line ;  but  we  paid  dear  for 
our  temerity,  as  those  ships  we  had  thrown  into  disorder 
turned  round  and  made  an  attempt  to  board. 

"A  Spanish  three-decker  ran  her  bowsprit  over  our 
poop,  with  a  number  of  her  crew  on  it  and  in  her  fore- 
rigging.  Two  or  three  hundred  men  were  ready  to  follow, 
but  they  caught  a  Tartar ;  for  their  design  was  discovered, 
and  our  marines,  with  their  small-arms  and  the  carronades 
on  the  poop,  loaded  with  canister  shot,  swept  them  off  so 
fast  that  they  were  glad  to  sheer  off.  While  this  was 
going  on  aft,  we  were  engaged  with  a  two-deck  French 
ship  on  our  starboard  side,  and  on  our  larboard  bow 
another,  so  that  many  of  their  shots  must  have  struck 
their  own  ships  and  done  severe  execution. 

"After  being  engaged  about  an  hour,"  continues  the 
narrator,  "  two  other  ships  fortunately  came  up  and 
received  some  of  the  fire  intended  for  us.  We  were  now 
enabled  to  get  at  some  of  the  shot-holes  between  wind 
and  water  and  plug  them  up.  This  is  a  duty  performed 
by  the  carpenter  and  his  crew.  We  were  unable  to  work 
the  ship,  our  yards,  sails,  and  masts  being  disabled,  and 
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the  braces  completely  shot  away.  In  this  condition  we 
lay  by  the  side  of  the  enemy,  firing  away,  and  now  and 
then  we  received  a  good  raking  from  them,  passing  under 
our  stern.  It  was  a  busy  time  for  us,  for  we  had  not  only 
to  endeavour  to  repair  our  damage,  but  to  keep  to  our 
duty.  The  most  destructive  shot  to  us  appeared  to  be 
the  thirty-two  pounds  double-headed.  Two  of  these 
deafeners  we  observed  to  be  sticking  in  our  main-mast, 
which,  miraculously  and  fortunately  for  us,  was  not 
carried  away. 

"  Often  during  the  battle  we  could  not  see  for  the  smoke 
whether  we  were  firing  at  a  friend  or  foe,  and  as  to  hearing 
orders,  the  noise  of  the  guns  so  completely  made  us  deaf 
that  we  were  obliged  to  look  only  to  the  motions  that 
were  made  ! 

"  In  this  manner  we  continued  the  battle  until  nearly 
five  o'clock,  when  it  ceased. 

"  Orders  were  now  given  to  fetch  the  dead  bodies  from 
the  cockpit  and  throw  them  overboard.  These  were  the 
bodies  of  the  men  who  were  taken  down  to  the  doctor 
during  the  battle  badly  wounded,  and  who,  by  the  time 
the  engagement  was  ended,  were  dead.  Some  of  them, 
perhaps,  could  not  have  recovered,  but  others  might  had 
timely  assistance  been  rendered.  But  it  was  impossible, 
for  the  rule  is,  as  order  is  requisite,  that  every  person 
shall  be  dressed  in  rotation  as  they  are  brought  down 
wounded,  and  in  many  instances  some  have  bled  to 
death. 

"The  next  call  was  'all  hands  to  splice  the  main 
brace,'  which  was  the  giving  out  of  a  gill  of  rum  to  each 
man,  and  indeed  they  much  needed  it,  for  they  had  not 
ate  or  drank  from  breakfast  time." 
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Midshipman  Jack  Spratt  of  the  "Defiance" 

The  splendid  deed  of  daring  at  Trafalgar  by  which 
Midshipman  Jack  Spratt  of  the  Defiance  won  his  Lieu- 
tenant's commission,  took  place  while  the  Defiance  was 
fighting  L'Aigle,  on  the  French  ship,  already  badly 
hammered,  drawing  off  from  alongside  the  Bellerophon. 
This  is  the  story  as  told  by  one  of  the  heroic  fellow's 
shipmates. 

**  After  the  Defiayice  and  A  igle  (74)  had  been  for 
some  time  hotly  engaged,  and  the  fire  of  the  French 
ship,  within  pistol  shot  of  her  opponent,  had  slackened. 
Captain  Durham,  in  the  hope  that  a  breeze — it  being  at 
the  time  a  dead  calm — would  spring  up,  prepared  to 
board  his  enemy.  Mr.  Spratt,  who  had  been  selected 
to  lead  the  men  in  the  desperate  service  that  awaited 
them,  volunteered,  as  all  the  boats  had  been  disabled, 
to  board  the  enemy  by  swimming.  His  offer  being 
accepted,  he  instantly,  with  his  sword  in  his  teeth  and 
his  battle-axe  in  his  belt,  dashed  into  the  sea,  calling 
at  the  same  time  upon  the  others  to  follow.  The 
order,  however,  in  the  general  din,  was  not  heard ;  at 
any  rate  it  was  not  heeded. 

"  Undaunted,  though  alone,  Spratt  on  reaching  the 
French  ship,  contrived  by  the  means  of  the  rudder 
chains,  to  enter  the  stern  gun-room  port,  and  thence  to 
fight  his  way  through  all  the  decks  until  he  reached  the 
poop.  Here,  he  was  charged  by  three  grenadiers  with 
fixed  bayonets,  but,  springing  with  dexterity  past  them, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  signal  halyards  he  got  upon  an 
arm-chest,  and  before  they  could  repeat  the  operation, 
disabled  two  of  them.  Seizing  the  third  one,  he  threw 
him  from  the  poop  down  on  to  the  quarter-deck,  where 
he  fell  and  broke  his  neck.  He  dragged  Spratt  with  him, 
but  the  British  officer  escaped  injury. 
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"  By  this  time  a  boarding  party  from  the  Defiance,  who 
had  been  at  first  repulsed,  were  making  a  second,  and 
successful,  attempt  to  carry  the  enemy's  ship.  Midship- 
man Spratt  joined  in  the  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict 
which  raged  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  had  the  happiness 
of  saving  the  life  of  a  French  officer  from  the  fury  of  his 
assailants.  Scarcely  had  he  discharged  this  act  of 
humanity,  when  an  endeavour  was  made  by  a  French 
grenadier  to  run  him  through  with  his  bayonet.  The 
thrust  was  parried,  whereupon  the  Frenchman  presented 
his  musket  at  Spratt's  breast,  and  fired.  Although  the 
midshipman  succeeded  in  striking  the  muzzle  down  with 
his  cutlass,  the  charge  passed  through  his  right  leg  a 
little  below  the  knee,  shattering  both  bones.  Spratt 
immediately  backed  in  between  two  of  the  quarter-deck 
guns  to  prevent  being  cut  down  from  behind,  in  which 
position  he  continued  to  defend  himself  against  his  old 
tormentor  and  two  others,  until,  at  length,  relieved  by 
some  of  his  party. 

"As  soon  as  the  Aigle's  colours  had  been  struck, 
Spratt  swung  himself  by  one  of  the  boat-tackle  falls 
across  the  Defiance,  and  landing  on  a  lower-deck  port  lid, 
which  happened  to  be  up,  was  carried  to  the  cockpit. 

"A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Burnett,  Surgeon  on 
board  the  Defiance,  came  to  Captain  Durham  and  asked 
for  a  written  order  to  cut  off  Mr.  Spratt's  leg,  saying  that 
it  could  not  be  cured,  and  that  he  refused  to  submit  to 
the  operation.  The  Captain  replied  that  he  could  not 
give  such  an  order,  but  that  he  would  see  Mr.  Spratt, 
which  he  managed  to  do  in  spite  of  his  own  wounds. 
Upon  the  Captain  remonstrating  with  him,  Spratt  held 
out  the  other  leg  (certainly  a  very  good  one)  and  ex- 
claimed, '  Never !  If  I  lose  my  leg,  where  shall  I  find 
a  match  for  this  ?'  He  was  a  high-spirited  young  Irish- 
man, and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  Navy.     He 
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was  safely  landed  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  remained  sixteen 
weeks  in  hospital." 

Jack  Spratt,  we  are  told,  lived  for  many  years  after 
Trafalgar  on  a  pension  as  a  retired  Commander,  being 
resident  in  Devonshire,  in  a  little  west-country  town, 
where  he  used  to  ride  about  on  a  little  Dartmoor  pony. 
"  Captain  Spratt,"  one  who  knew  him  relates  also,  "  had 
a  useless  leg,  yet  he  was  a  splendid  swimmer,  and  when 
nearly  sixty  years  old,  swam  a  fourteen-mile  race  for  a 
wager  with  a  French  gentleman  and  won  it." 

This  incidental  note  in  connexion  with  the  Defiance  at 
Trafalgar  may  be  added  by  the  way.  It  is  from  a  letter 
that  an  officer  of  the  Defiance  wrote  on  December  i6,  1805, 
to  the  Hampshire  Telegraph  in  reply  to  a  paragraph  in  a 
London  newspaper  that  "  Captain  Blackwood  of  the  Etiry- 
aiiis  had  delivered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  the  Jack, 
etc.,  of  the  French  ship  L'Aigle  :  "  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
L'Aigle  struck  to  the  Defiance;  that  Lieutenant  Simons 
most  gallantly  boarded  her,  hauled  down  her  colours, 
which  he  brought,  partly  lashed  round  his  body,  into  this 
ship,  and  then  returned  to  L'Aigle  in  aid  of  the  boarders, 
and  was  unfortunately  shot  on  her  poop.  .  .  .  The 
Ensign,  Jack,  and  Pennant  of  L'Aigle  were  sent  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  by  Captain  Durham." 


On  Board  Nelson's  Nile  Prize,  the  "  Tonnant  " 

One  of  the  hardest  fighters  of  our  Trafalgar  fleet  was 
originally  a  French  ship,  and  one  of  Nelson's  prizes  from 
the  Nile.  She  fought  her  former  friends  under  her  old 
French  name  which  had  been  specially  retained  for  her 
on  the  roll  of  the  Royal  Navy — the  Tonnant. 

"  We  went  down  in  no  order,  but  every  man  to  take 
his  bird,"  is  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Tonnant  puts  it  in  describing  how  the  battle  opened.     He 
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then  goes  on  :  "  At  11.30  the  signal  was  made,  '  England 
expects  every  individual  will  do  his  duty.'  At  12  the 
enemy's  ships  opened  a  most  tremendous  fire  on  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  which  she  returned  in  a  style  that  did 
honour  to  old  England  ;  then  on  the  Belleisle,  then  on  the 
Tonnant — the  Mars  seconded  us.  At  this  moment  Lord 
Nelson's  line  began.  From  smoke,  guns,  etc.,  from  this 
moment  all  became  confusion. 

"  They  cut  us  up  a  good  deal,"  the  writer  of  the  account 
proceeds,  "  until  we  got  our  broadside  to  bear  on  a 
Spanish  ship  in  breaking  the  line,  when  we  gave  her  such 
a  murdering  broadside  that  she  did  not  return  a  gun  for 
some  minutes.  The  French  Algisuras  (Admiral  Magor) 
[Alge^iras — Rear- Admiral  Magon]  was  the  ship  astern  of 
the  ship  we  had  saluted.  She  filled  her  main  topsail  and 
shot  up  to  rake  us.  We  put  our  helm  up  and  tumbled  on 
board  of  her  and  fought  it  out.  The  fire  from  both  ships 
was  tremendous  ;  one  or  the  other  must  give  way. 

"  At  this  critical  time  a  Spanish  and  a  French  ship 
crossed  our  bow.  Being  stationed  on  the  forecastle  and 
seeing  the  situation  we  were  in,  I  went  aft  to  inform 
Captain  Tyler,  when  I  found  he  had  been  carried  below 
wounded.  The  First-Lieutenant  became  Captain — he 
said  he  had  sent  for  the  officers  to  consult  what  was  best 
to  be  done,  and  at  that  moment  the  Second-Lieutenant 
came  up.  We  three  agreed  to  keep  the  boarders  aft,  and 
turn-to  on  those  gentlemen  on  the  bow.  They  kept  up  a 
very  heavy  fire  on  us  for  some  time,  we  accommodating 
them  with  as  good  as  they  sent." 

Then  came  on  as  desperate  a  ship  to  ship  set-to  as  any 
even  on  that  day,  as  another  of  the  TonnanVs  officers 
narrates  the  tale : 

"  A  French  ship  of  eighty  guns,  with  an  Admiral's  flag, 
came  up  and  poured  a  raking  broadside  into  our  stern, 
which   killed    or  wounded    forty  petty  officers  and  men, 
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nearly  cut  the  rudder  in  two,  and  shattered  the  whole  of 
the  stern,  with  the  quarter  galleries.  She  then,  in  the 
most  gallant  manner,  locked  her  bowsprit  in  our  starboard 
main  shrouds  and  attempted  to  board  us  with  the  greater 
part  of  her  officers  and  ship's  company.  She  had  riflemen 
in  her  tops  who  did  great  execution.  Our  poop  was  soon 
cleared,  and  our  gallant  Captain  shot  through  the  left 
thigh,  and  obliged  to  be  carried  below. 

"  During  this  time  we  were  not  idle.  We  gave  it  to  her 
most  gloriously  with  the  starboard  and  main-deckers,  and 
turned  the  forecastle  guns,  loaded  with  grape,  on  the 
gentlemen  who  wished  to  give  us  so  fraternal  a  hug.  The 
marines  kept  up  a  warm  destructive  fire  on  the  boarders. 
Only  one  man  made  good  his  footing  on  our  quarter-deck, 
when  he  was  pinned  through  the  calf  of  his  right  leg  by 
one  of  the  crew  with  his  half-pike,  whilst  another  was 
going  to  cut  him  down,  which  I  prevented,  and  desired 
him  to  be  taken  to  the  cockpit.  Our  severe  contest  with 
the  French  Admiral  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour,  our 
sides  grinding  so  much  against  each  other  that  we  were 
obliged  to  fire  the  lower-deck  guns  without  running 
them  out. 

"  At  length  both  ships  caught  fire  before  the  chess-trees, 
and  our  firemen,  with  all  the  coolness  and  courage  so 
inherent  in  British  seamen,  got  the  engine  and  played  on 
both  ships,  finally  extinguishing  the  flames,  although  two 
of  them  were  severely  wounded  in  doing  so.  At  length 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  three  lower  masts  go 
by  the  board,  ripping  the  partners  up  in  their  fall,  as  they 
had  been  shot  through  the  lower-deck,  and  carrying  with 
them  all  their  sharpshooters  to  look  sharper  in  the  next 
world,  for,  as  all  our  boats  were  shot  through,  we  could 
not  save  one  of  them  in  this.  The  crew  were  then 
ordered,  with  the  Second  -  Lieutenant,  to  board  her. 
They  cheered,  and  in  a  short   time  carried  her.     They 
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found  the  gallant  French  Admiral  Maf;on  killed  at  the 
foot  of  the  poop  ladder,  and  the  Captain  dangerously 
wounded.  Out  of  eight  lieutenants,  five  were  killed,  with 
three  hundred  petty  officers  and  men,  and  about  one 
hundred  wounded.  We  left  the  Second-Lieutenant  and 
sixty  men  in  charge  of  her,  and  took  some  of  the  prisoners 
on  board,  when  she  swung  clear  of  us.  We  had  pummelled 
her  so  handsomely  that  fourteen  of  her  lower-deck  guns 
were  dismounted,  and  her  larboard  bow  exhibited  a  mass 
of  splinters." 

"  During   this   time,"    to   carry   the   story  on    in    the 
former  officer's  words,  "  we  were  hard  at  it  on  the  Spanish 
ship.     When  at  last  down  came  her  colours,  I  hailed  a 
Spanish  officer  and  asked  him  if  he  had  struck.     When 
he  said  '  Yes,'  I  came  aft  and  informed  the  First-Lieu- 
tenant.   He  ordered  me  to  board  her.     We  had  no  boat 
but  what  was  shot,  but  he  told  me  I  must  try,  so  I  went 
away  in  the  jolly-boat  with  two  men,  but  had  not  got 
above  a  quarter  of  the  way  when  the  boat  swampt.     I 
cannot  ssvim,  but  the  two  men  who  were  with  me  could, 
one  a  black  man  and  the  other  a  quarter-master  ;  he  was 
the  last  man  in  her,  when  a  shot  struck  her  and  knocked 
her  quarter  off,  and  she  was  turned  bottom  up.     Mac- 
namara,  the  black  man,  staid  by  me  on  one  side,  and 
Maclay,  the  quarter-master,  on  the  other,  until  I  got  hold 
of  the  jolly-boat's  fall,  that  was  hanging  overboard.     I  got 
my  leg  between  the  fall,  and  as  the  ship  lifted  by  the  sea 
so  was  I,  and  as  she  descended,  I  was  ducked.     I  found 
myself  weak,  and  thought  I  was  not  long  for  this  world. 
Macnamara  swam  to  the  ship  and  got  a  rope  and  to  me 
again,  and  made  it  fast  under  my  arms,  when  I  swung  off, 
and  was  hauled  into  the  stern  port." 

"  Having  no  boat  that  would  float,"  one  of  the  other 
officers  mentions,  "  four  of  the  seamen  jumped  overboard 
to  rescue  those  who  could  not  swim,  and  they  all  regained 
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the  ship.  Mr.  C,  the  Lieutenant,  was  nearly  drowned, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  a  black  man,  who  took  him  on  his 
back,  he  must  have  sunk." 

There  was  certainly  no  lack  of  fine  fellows  on  board  the 
Tonnant.  Here  is  a  glance,  incidentally,  at  some  of  them, 
again  from  an  officer's  letter  home  soon  after  the  battle : 

"  We  had  hoisted  our  colours  before  the  action  in 
different  places  ;  at  the  ensign  staff,  peak,  and  in  the 
fore  and  main-topmast  shrouds,  so  that  if  one  was  shot 
away  the  others  might  be  flying.  A  number  of  our  fleet 
had  done  the  same,  and  several  of  the  enemy  had  followed 
our  example.  The  French  Admiral's  ship,  who  so  gal- 
lantly attempted  to  board  us,  had  his  hoisted  in  three 
places.  One  of  our  men,  Fitzgerald,  ran  up  his  rigging 
and  cut  away  one  of  them  and  placed  it  round  his  waist, 
and  had  nearly  after  this  daring  exploit  reached  his  ship, 
when  a  rifleman  shot  him  and  he  fell  between  the  two 
ships  and  was  no  more  seen. 

"  The  principal  signalman,  whose  name  was  White, 
and  captain  of  one  of  the  guns  on  the  poop,  had  his  right 
great-toe  nearly  severed  from  his  foot.  He  deliberately 
took  his  knife  and  cut  it  away.  He  was  desired  to  go 
below  to  the  doctor.  '  No,  sir,'  was  his  reply,  '  I  am  not 
the  fellow  to  go  below  for  such  a  scratch  as  that !  I  wish 
to  give  the  beggars '  (meaning  the  enemy)  '  a  few  more 
hard  pills  before  I  have  done  with  them  !'  Saying  this  he 
bound  his  foot  up  in  his  neckhandkerchief  and  served  out 
double  allowance,  until  his  carronade  was  dismounted 
by  the  carriage  of  it  being  shattered  to  pieces  ;  he  then 
hopped  to  another  gun,  where  he  amused  himself  at  the 
Frenchmen's  expense  until  the  action  ceased." 

Again,  we  have  this  incident  : 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  the  action  the  Captain,  who 
was  lying  on  a  cot  in  the  purser's  cabin,  sent  for  me. 
On  entering  the  cockpit,  I  found  fourteen  men  awaiting 
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amputation  of  either  an  arm  or  a  leg.  A  marine  who  had 
sailed  with  me  in  a  former  ship,  was  standing  up  as  I 
passed,  with  his  left  arm  hanging  down.  '  What's  the 
matter,  Connelly?'  said  I  to  him.  'Not  much,  sir,' 
replied  he  ;  '  I  am  only  winged  above  my  elbow,  and  I 
am  waiting  my  turn  to  be  lopped.'  His  arm  was  dread- 
fully shattered  by  a  grape-shot." 

**  One  of  the  men,  whose  name  was  Smith,"  we  are  also 
told,  by  another  of  the  Tonnanfs  lieutenants,  "after  his 
leg  was  taken  off,  heard  the  cheering  on  deck  in  conse- 
quence of  another  of  the  enemy  striking  her  colours,  and 
cheered  also.  The  exertion  he  made  burst  the  blood- 
vessels, and  before  they  could  be  taken  up  he  died. 
In  the  cockpit,  which  was  half  below  the  water-line  and 
very  dark,  the  amputations  were  done  by  the  surgeon, 
with  his  two  assistants  holding  tallow  candles  for  the 
doctor  to  see  by.  Helping  him  were  the  purser  and  a 
petty  officer's  wife,  a  very  big  woman,  who,  as  fast  as  the 
unfortunate  wounded  were  operated  on,  lifted  them  off 
the  table  bodily  in  her  arms  and  bore  them  off  as  if  they 
were  children  to  their  temporary  berths  out  of  the  way 
elsewhere." 


THE   MAN  WHO  HOISTED  NELSON'S  SIGNAL 
AT  TRAFALGAR 

THE  finding  in  a  state  of  abject  destitution,  forty-one 
years  after  Trafalgar,  of  the  man  who  with  his  own 
hands  hoisted  Nelson's  signal  on  board  the  Victory 
is  a  pathetic  little  story.  The  discovery  was  quite  acci- 
dental, and  through  a  medical  man,  then  living  in  South 
London,  the  son  of  the  surgeon  of  another  Trafalgar 
man-of-war,  the  Tonnant.  The  doctor,  as  he  himself 
relates,  had  a  practice  in  the  then  fairly  well-to-do  neigh- 
bourhood of  Upper  Stamford  Street,  Blackfriars,  when 
one  day  in  the  winter  of  1846  something  prompted  him  to 
take  notice  of  "  an  old  and  broken-down  man  who  made 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  crying  watercress  and  red  herrings 
through  the  streets." 

He  had  often  seen  the  old  fellow  on  his  round,  and  had 
observed  that  he  "appeared  to  be  a  quick,  sharp-witted 
old  man,  and  had  a  great  reputation  for  sagacity  among 
the  lower  class  of  neighbours."  Becoming  interested  in 
him,  the  doctor,  in  due  course,  was  led  to  have  inquiries 
made  as  to  the  man's  antecedents,  during  which  a  sur- 
prising fact  came  out.  "  We  discovered,"  relates  the 
doctor,  "  that  he  was  an  old  sailor  named  John  Roome, 
and  that  he  had  served  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar — in  fact, 
that  he  had  been  a  signalman  on  board  the  Victory.  That 
led  to  further  inquiries  being  made,  with  the  result  that 
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one  day  the  old  man  was  called  indoors  by  the  doctor 
and  questioned,  with  a  view  of  seeing  if  anything  could  be 
done  to  better  his  position. 

"  I  at  length,"  says  the  doctor,  "  took  the  opportunity 
of  calling  the  man  in,  and  seating  him  before  me,  asked 
him  :  *  Who  was  the  signal-officer  on  board  the  Victory  at- 
Trafalgar  ?'      He   replied,    '  Mr.    Pasco,    sir.'      '  Did  you 
serve    under   him  ?'      '  Yes."      '  Who,  then,  hoisted  the 
signal,  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  "  ?' 
'  I  did.'     I  had  felt,"  the  doctor  goes  on,  "  somewhat  pre- 
pared for  this  answer;  still,   as  it  was  uttered   I   could 
scarcely    refrain    from    a    demonstration    of    reverence 
towards  the  old  embarrassed  signalman,  who  sat  uneasily 
before  me."     A  number  of  additional  questions  on  minor 
points  were  satisfactorily  answered,  and  Roome's  identity 
with  the  Victory's   Trafalgar    signalman  was  proved    be- 
yond doubt. 

Old  Roome  was  then  sixty  -  eight  years  of  age  —  a 
Londoner,  born  in  Battersea.  He  had  been  a  barge- 
hand  in  his  youth,  until  taken  by  the  press-gang  in  the 
spring  of  1803,  when  he  was  sent  on  board  the  Victory, 
then  fitting  at  Chatham  for  Nelson's  flag.  His  intelli- 
gence and  smartness  as  a  lad  got  him  noticed  by  Captain 
Hardy,  and  though  only  rated  "L.M.,"  a  "landman,"  he 
was  put  on  the  signal  staff.  After  Trafalgar,  unfortu- 
nately, he  deserted,  and  the  letter  "  R  "  (Run)  against  his 
name  in  the  ship's  books  debarred  him  from  pension  and 
Greenwich  Hospital.  His  case  was,  however,  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Captain  Pasco  (Nelson's  Signal-Lieutenant 
at  Trafalgar),  then  holding  the  post  of  Captain  of  the 
Victory,  and  he  took  up  the  cause  of  "  my  old  shipmate," 
as  Pasco  spoke  of  Roome ;  in  the  end  so  successfully, 
that  he  was  able  to  get  Roome  admitted  to  Greenwich 
Hospital  as  an  in-pensioner. 

The  Admiralty,  it  would  appear,  made  a  special  excep- 
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tion  in  Roome's  case,  as  having  been  the  man  who  hoisted 
Nelson's  signal  at  Trafalgar.  They  consented  to  allow 
that  Roome  had  technically  purged  his  offence  by  having 
previously  surrendered  to  be  "  whitewashed,"  as  the  old 
man  himself  put  it,  under  the  Naval  Deserters'  Amnesty 
Act  of  1813. 

At  Greenwich  old  Roome  lived  for  thirteen  years  in 
comfort,  making  a  "  good  thing,"  we  are  told,  out  of  the 
tips  given  him  by  old  naval  officers  and  their  friends.  He 
died  in  December,  i860,  in  the  same  month  that  saw  the 
launch  of  the  Warrior,  the  first  ironclad  ever  built  for  the 
British  Navy. 

It  would  seem  though  that  Roome's  discovery  and 
arrival  at  Greenwich  Hospital  was  not  received  very 
cordially  by  the  old  pensioners  there.  He  turned  out,  on 
intimate  acquaintance,  to  be  a  querulous  and  cantankerous 
old  fellow,  and  soon  became  personally  unpopular  for  that 
reason.  His  presence  at  Greenwich  was,  however,  still 
more  unpopular  for  another  reason.  It  spoiled  a  nice 
little  game  that  had  been  going  on  there  for  years, 
seriously  affecting  a  very  profitable  little  business  that 
some  of  the  Greenwich  pensioners  had  long  carried  on,  par- 
ticularly with  country  visitors  to  the  Hospital,  who  were 
always  asking  to  be  shown  "  the  man  who  hoisted  Nelson's 
signal,"  and  of  course  the  pensioners,  as  we  are  told,  were 
always  ready  to  oblige.  At  that  time  "  Greenwich  Canary  " 
was  the  name  locally  for  pensioners  in  disgrace  for  being 
drunk  on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  they  had  to  wear 
during  the  following  week  the  "punishment  dress"  of  a 
yellow  coat  with  red  sleeves  in  place  of  the  ordinary  long 
dark  blue  uniform  coat.  One  of  these  "  Canaries  " — and 
there  were  always  half  a  dozen  or  so  about — was,  it  is 
on  record,  as  a  regular  thing  palmed  off  on  the  visitors 
as  "  the  very  man  you  want."     Largesse — coppers,  shil- 
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lings,  half-crowns — sometimes  quite  an  appreciable  sum, 
was  the  result,  the  "  Canary"  in  due  course  sharing?  pro- 
fits with  his  friends.  To  explain  the  presence  of  more 
than  one  "Canary"  about  the  grounds,  and  to  improve 
the  occasion,  also  drawing  more  shillings,  it  was  generally 
added  that  the  peculiar  garb  of  the  old  reprobates  seen 
walking  within  the  Hospital  precincts  was  "  worn  as  a 
special  Admiralty  privilege  exclusively  enjoyed  by  men 
who  had  fought  on  board  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar."  We 
are  told  furthermore  that  occasionally  two  or  three 
"  Canaries  "  would  be  showing  the  people  round  at  the 
same  time,  each  passing  himself  off  on  his  own  little  party 
of  sightseers  as  the  one  and  only  existing  Trafalgar  signal- 
man. The  news  in  the  papers  of  Roome's  discovery  and 
admission  to  Greenwich  made  the  trick  impossible  for  the 
future,  and  the  pensioners  did  not  fail  to  let  Roome  know 
that  his  presence  was  by  no  means  welcome. 

There  is  in  existence,  it  may  be  mentioned  incidentally, 
a  very  curious  and  interesting  relic  of  the  Victory  in  con- 
nexion with  Nelson's  message.  The  relic  is  a  snuff-box, 
which  purports  to  have  been  "  made  from  the  block  by 
which  Roome  hoisted  the  signal."  The  snuff-box  was 
originally  made,  it  is  stated,  for  Captain  Ben  Hallowell 
(Captain  of  the  Swiftsiire  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  who 
presented  Nelson  with  the  coffin  made  from  part  of  the 
French  flagship's  main-mast,  in  which  the  hero  now  rests 
in  his  tomb  in  St.  Paul's).  Hallowell,  in  October,  1805, 
commanded  one  of  the  ships  in  Nelson's  fleet,  but  shortly 
before  Trafalgar  his  ship  was  detached  to  Gibraltar  to 
fill  up  water-casks,  and  so  was  not  in  the  battle.  He  was, 
though,  at  Gibraltar  when  the  shattered  Victory,  with 
Nelson's  body  on  board,  was  towed  in.  If  a  theory  held 
at  Portsmouth  nowadays  is  correct,  that,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  haste,  the  hoists  of  the  signal  were   made 
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simultaneously  from  masthead  and  yards,  Captain  Hardy 
gave  his  old  friend  a  spurious  memento.  The  snuff-box 
was  presented  by  Captain  Hallowell  in  after-years  to  Mr. 
Richard  Nesbit,  an  officer  who  had  served  with  him,  in 
whose  family  it  has  remained,  as  originally  inscribed,  ever 
since. 


VI 

THE  AVENGER  OF  NELSON 

IT  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  half  an 
hour  after  Nelson  had  been  carried  below  to  the 
cockpit.  By  that  time  only  a  handful  of  officers  and 
men  were  left  alive  on  the  Victory's  upper-decks.  Over  a 
hundred  had  fallen,  wounded  or  killed  outright ;  shot  dead 
by  musket  bullets,  or  gashed  to  death  by  the  iron  splinters 
from  bursting  hand-grenades — small  bomb-shells  of  about 
the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,  filled  with  powder,  and  thrown 
by  hand,  to  explode  by  means  of  a  time-fuse.  The  tops 
of  the  Redoutahle  were  filled  with  soldiers,  trained  marks- 
men, who  were  armed  with  muskets  and  provided  with 
baskets  of  hand-grenades.  Nelson,  as  has  been  said,  con- 
demned that  kind  of  fighting  as  murder.  It  could  have 
no  influence  on  the  issue  of  the  battle,  he  ever  maintained, 
and  he  refused  to  countenance  shooting  from  the  tops  on 
board  any  of  his  ships. 

From  eight  to  twelve  men  fought  in  each  of  the  tops  of 
the  French  ships,  which  were  platforms,  roughly  in  the 
shape  of  a  half-moon,  about  half-way  up  the  masts,  and 
provided  for  spreading  the  upper  rigging. 

On  board  the  Redoutahle,  for  the  eighteen  months  that 
the  ship  had  been  in  commission,  her  commander.  Cap- 
tain Lucas,  as  he  himself  has  related,  had  paid  special 
attention  to  that  kind  of  fighting.  Day  after  day,  for 
eighteen  months  before  Trafalgar,  he  had  drilled  some  of 
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his  men  aloft  at  that  work,  employing  special  musketry 
instructors  to  teach  them  how  to  judge  distances,  allow 
for  the  rolling  of  the  ship  at  sea,  and  take  aim  at  dummies 
— targets  meant  to  represent  people  walking  on  the  decks 
of  a  ship  alongside.  Others  of  the  Redoutable's  crew  had 
been  taught  how  to  fling  pasteboard,  or  wooden,  balls, 
weighted  to  the  usual  weight  of  hand-grenades,  and  as  the 
men  got  expert  they  had  practised  on  shore  with  real  iron 
grenades  and  "  live  "  fuses,  exactly  as  in  battle  at  sea.  So 
indeed.  Captain  Lucas  himself  states  in  a  document  he 
drew  up.  One  can  understand  how  the  Victory's  officers 
on  deck  and  Nelson  himself  had  the  odds  against  them  at 
Trafalgar  if  they  were  to  escape  death  and  wounds  from 
such  missiles. 

It  fell  to  the  British  midshipman  who  personally  saw 
to  the  hoisting  of  Nelson's  message,  "  England  expects 
that  every  man  will  do  his  duty,"  to  avenge  Nelson's 
death.  He  was  a  lad  of  nineteen,  John  Pollard  his  name, 
the  Victory's  senior  midshipman.  Midshipman  Pollard 
was  on  deck  from  the  early  morning,  stationed  on  the 
poop,  until  the  battle  closed,  an  hour  before  sunset. 

As  they  were  nearing  the  enemy,  just  after  the  Victory 
had  hoisted  her  colours,  a  French  cannon-ball,  smashing 
through  the  poop  bulwarks,  scattered  heavy  splinters  of 
jagged  oak  all  round.  One  of  the  splinters  gave  Midship- 
man Pollard  an  ugly  wound  on  his  right  arm,  but,  tying 
up  the  wound  on  the  spot,  he  went  on  with  his  work ;  and 
then  attended  Lieutenant  Pasco,  with  the  signal-slate  in 
hand,  according  to  which  the  flags  were  made  up  for  each 
hoist  of  Nelson's  historic  signal.  He  was  the  first  of  those 
on  the  poop  to  be  wounded  that  day. 

Then  Midshipman  Pollard  had  another  narrow  escape. 
When  the  Victory  collided  with  the  Redoutahle  after  break- 
ing through  the  French  line,  one  of  the  bullets  of  the  first 
volleys  fired  down  on  the  Victory's  deck  from  the  Redout- 
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able's  three  tops  smashed  the  telescope  Pollard  held  in  his 
hand,  shattering  the  metal  tube.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards a  bullet  hit  him  on  the  thigh.  It  smashed  to  pieces 
the  watch  he  was  wearing  in  his  fob-pocket,  but  was 
fortunately  stopped  by  that,  and  Midshipman  Pollard 
escaped  unharmed,  although  the  thump  was  a  severe  one. 

Fast  and  furious  fell  the  bullets  all  round  him  now. 
Within  half  an  hour  practically  all  near  him  on  the  poop 
and  quarter-deck  had  been  shot  down,  dead  or  wounded. 
At  one  time,  towards  two  o'clock,  after  Nelson  had  fallen 
and  been  taken  below,  only  Captain  Hardy,  Signal- 
Lieutenant  Pasco,  and  Midshipman  Pollard  stood  alive 
on  the  upper-decks.  Every  now  and  again  Pollard  had 
to  step  down  the  ladder  from  the  poop  to  the  quarter-deck 
to  report  to  Captain  Hardy  what  other  ships  were  doing 
in  different  quarters  of  the  battle. 

Nelson  was  gone,  but  his  Admiral's  flag  of  command, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  British  Navy  ever  since  the 
days  of  Blake,  still  flew  at  the  masthead  of  his  ship,  and 
all  the  captains  in  other  ships  looked  to  the  Victory  for 
orders.  An  officer  had  gone  off  in  a  boat  to  give  Colling- 
wood  the  news  of  Nelson's  fall  and  request  him,  if  possible, 
to  come  on  board  the  Victory  and  take  charge  of  the  fleet 
from  there  ;  but  the  Royal  Sovereign  was  at  that  moment 
a  considerable  distance  off,  and  the  boat  had  to  thread  its 
way  through  the  enemy.  No  answer  from  Collingwood 
had  as  yet  come  back,  and  meanwhile  the  responsibility 
rested  with  Captain  Hardy  to  act,  as  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  locum  tencns,  and  make  whatever  signals  the  situa- 
tion might  require.  Midshipman  Pollard  had  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  Captain  Hardy  all  through,  and  make 
constant  reports  to  him,  as  Hardy  paced  up  and  down  the 
quarter-deck. 

Just  before  two  o'clock  something  attracted  Midship- 
man Pollard's  attention  to  the  Frenchmen  in  the  mizen- 
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top  of  the  Redontahle,  which  was  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  Victory's  poop  as  the  two  ships  lay  together. 
He  could  make  out  through  the  fog  of  smoke  that  hung 
low  over  the  two  ships,  three  or  four  figures  in  the  top 
who  kept  bobbing  up  to  fire  down  on  to  the  Victory's  decks 
from  behind  a  strip  of  canvas  three  feet  high,  banded  like 
a  tricoloured  flag,  blue,  white,  and  red,  and  then  crouch- 
ing down  to  load  for  the  next  shot  behind  their  screen. 
Pollard  picked  up  the  musket  of  a  dead  marine,  lying  on 
the  poop  near  by,  and  fired  back  at  them.  He  kept 
on  firing  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  being  assisted  by  a 
quarter-master  of  signals,  an  old  sailor  named  King,  who 
helped  by  handing  him  cartridges  from  a  couple  of  barrels 
that  stood  on  the  poop  for  the  use  of  the  marines  who 
had  been  posted  there.  The  marines  had  mostly  been 
killed  or  carried  below  wounded,  after  which  the  few  sur- 
vivors had  been  ordered  elsewhere,  to  a  less  exposed 
place.  Pollard  had  not  long  begun  firing  when  a  brother 
midshipman,  named  Francis  Collingwood,  came  up  from 
the  quarter-deck  to  him.  He  pointed  out  the  Frenchmen 
to  Collingwood,  who  took  up  a  musket  and  had  a  shot  at 
them  ;  after  which  Collingwood  had  to  go  back  to  his 
duty  on  the  quarter-deck. 

Midshipman  Pollard  went  on  firing,  and  a  sharp  duel 
was  carried  on  between  the  single  British  midshipman 
on  one  side,  standing  in  the  open,  and  the  Frenchmen, 
sheltering  behind  their  screen  or  dodging  round  the  mast, 
on  the  other.  The  plucky  British  lad,  though,  stuck 
coolly  to  his  task,  well  backed  up  by  King,  who  also  got 
hold  of  some  empty  muskets  lying  about,  and,  loading 
them  as  he  got  the  chance,  handed  them,  one  after  the 
other,  to  the  midshipman  to  fire.  For  some  time  the 
affair  went  on,  not  a  French  bullet  touching  Pollard ;  but 
one  by  one  the  enemy  on  the  top  got  fewer.  Apparently 
the  Frenchmen  had  become  too  excited  to  take  steady 
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aim  as  Pollard's  deadly  bullets  struck  down  first  one  and 
then  another. 

In  the  end  only  one  Frenchman  was  left  alive.  He 
kept  dodging  to  fire,  now  over  the  edge  of  the  screen, 
now  from  behind  the  mast.  Almost  his  last  shot  killed 
poor  King.  It  struck  the  quarter-master  between  the 
eyes,  dropping  him  dead  on  deck  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  handing  a  fresh  packet  of  cartridges  to  the  midshipman. 
Midshipman  Pollard  took  swift  vengeance  for  that  a 
moment  later,  as  the  Frenchman  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  top  by  clambering  down  the  rigging 
to  the  deck,  before  Pollard  could  reload.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  quick  enough.  The  British  midshipman  got  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder  and  snapped  a  shot  at  the  man  as  he 
was  slipping  out  of  the  top.  The  Frenchman  dropped 
out  of  the  shrouds  to  the  deck  like  a  stone.  No  more 
bullets  came  from  the  top  of  the  RedoutabU  after  that,  and 
within  a  short  time  the  Victory  broke  away  from  alongside 
and  boomed  herself  clear,  leaving  the  Redoutable,  as  has 
been  told,  to  surrender  to  the  "  Fighting  Temeyaire." 

Midshipman  John  Pollard,  years  afterwards,  when  a 
retired  Captain,  wrote  down  a  concise  account  of  how  he 
slew  the  slayer  of  Nelson  ;  induced  to  do  so  apparently  by 
hearing  that  the  credit  of  the  act  was  being  publicly 
attributed  to  his  brother-midshipman  Collingwood,  who 
had  died  some  time  previously.  That  officer,  by  the 
way,  was  Midshipman  Edward  Francis  Collingwood,  but 
although  he  bore  the  same  name  as  Nelson's  great  com- 
panion-in-arms, he  was  in  no  way  related  to  the  Admiral. 

Midshipman  Collingwood,  it  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing, was  only  one  of  a  number  of  Trafalgar  veterans  to 
whom  the  avenging  of  Nelson  was  credited.  Not  long 
before  Pollard  wrote  his  personal  account  there  had  died 
an  old  cobbler  of  Islington  who  for  many  years  past  had 
boasted  that  it  was   he  who  had   "  killed  the  man  who 
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killed  Nelson,"  getting,  in  consequence,  as  we  are  told, 
"  many  tips  given  him  and  many  a  glass  of  beer."  The 
man  had,  in  fact,  in  his  young  days  been  a  marine,  and  he 
had  also  been  at  Trafalgar,  but  beyond  that  his  story  was 
a  made-up  yarn. 

This  is  the  real  "  Avenger  of  Nelson's  "  account,  as  set 
forth  in  his  own  words  : 

**  I  was  on  the  poop  of  the  Victory  from  the  time  the 
men  were  beat  to  quarters  before  the  action  until  late  in 
evening.  I  was  the  first  struck,  as  a  splinter  hit  my  right 
arm  ;  and  I  was  the  only  officer  left  alive  of  all  who  had 
been  originally  stationed  on  the  poop.  It  is  true  my  old 
friend  Collingwood  (who  has  now  been  dead  for  some 
years)  came  on  the  poop  after  I  had  for  some  time  dis- 
covered the  men  in  the  top  of  the  Redoutable ;  they  were 
in  a  crouching  position,  and  rose  breast-high  to  fire.  I 
pointed  them  out  to  Collingwood  as  I  made  my  aim  ;  he 
took  up  a  musket,  and  fired  once,  and  then  left  the  poop, 
I  concluded,  to  return  to  the  quarter-deck,  which  was  his 
station  during  the  battle.  I  remained  firing  at  the  top 
until  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen ;  the  last  one  I  discovered 
coming  down  the  mizen  rigging,  and  from  my  fire  he  fell 
also.  King,  a  quarter-master,  was  killed  while  in  the  act 
of  handing  me  a  parcel  of  ball-cartridge  long  after  Colling- 
wood had  left  the  poop.  I  remained  till  after  the  action 
was  over,  and  assisted  in  superintending  the  rigging  ofl 
the  jury-mast.  Then  I  was  ushered  into  the  ward-room, 
where  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  and  other  officers  were  as- 
sembled, and  was  complimented  by  them  on  '  avenging 
Lord  Nelson's  death,'  which  fact  afterwards  appeared  in 
the  Gazette.  I  did  not  go  on  board  the  Redoutable  with 
Mr.  Collingwood  at  all,  therefore  could  not  have  dis- 
covered the  man  *  lying  in  the  mizen-top,  with  one  ball 
in  his  head,  and  another  in  his  breast.'  At  the  time  of 
the  action  I  was  nineteen  years  of  age." 
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Two  ingenious  French  literary  men,  C.  O.  Barbaroux^ 
son  of  the  celebrated  Girondin,  and  A.  T.  Lardicr, 
fabricated  a  story  some  twenty  years  after  Trafalgar  to 
the  effect  that  the  man  who  shot  Nelson  came  through 
Trafalgar  safely,  and  was  specially  rewarded  by  Napoleon 
for  what  he  had  none.  The  collaborators  brought  out 
their  work  of  imagination  in  1826,  as  a  book  which  pur- 
ported to  be  the  personal  memoirs  of  a  certain  Robert 
Guillemard,  a  sergeant  of  the  Grand  Army.  The  Trafalgar 
episode,  as  related  in  the  book,  certainly  makes  interesting 
reading  —  "an  admixture  of  a  lie,"  so  Bacon  tells  us, 
"doth  always  add  pleasure." 

*•  Sergeant  Robert  Guillemard "  is  made  to  declare 
himself  the  man  who  shot  Nelson  from  the  mizen-top 
of  the  Reduutahle.  He  describes  in  these  words  how  he 
did  it  : 

*'  All  our  top-men  had  been  killed,  when  two  sailors 
and  four  soldiers  (of  whom  I  was  one)  were  ordered  to 
occupy  their  posts  in  the  tops.  When  we  were  going 
aloft  the  balls  and  grape-shot  showered  around  us,  struck 
the  yards  and  masts,  knocked  large  splinters  out  of  them, 
and  cut  the  rigging  in  pieces.  One  of  my  companions 
was  wounded  beside  me,  and  fell  from  a  height  of  thirty 
feet  upon  the  deck,  where  he  broke  his  neck. 

On  the  poop  of  the  English  vessel  was  an  officer  covered 
with  orders,  and  with  only  one  arm.  From  what  I  had 
heard  of  Nelson,  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  he.  He  was 
surrounded  by  several  officers,  to  whom  he  seemed  to  be 
giving  orders.  At  the  moment  I  first  perceived  him,  several 
of  his  sailors  were  wounded  beside  him  by  the  fire  of  the 
Redoutahle.  As  I  had  received  no  orders  to  go  down,  and 
saw  myself  forgotten  in  the  tops,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
fire  on  the  poop  of  the  English  vessel,  which  I  saw  quite 
exposed  and  close  to  me.  I  could  even  have  taken  aim 
at  the  men  I  saw,  but  I  fired  at  hazard  among  the  groups 
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nearest,  of  sailors  and  officers.  All  at  once  I  saw  great 
confusion  on  board  the  Victory ;  the  men  crowded  round 
the  officer  whom  I  had  taken  for  Nelson.  He  had  just 
fallen,  and  was  being  taken  below,  covered  with  a  cloak. 
The  agitation  shown  at  this  moment  left  me  no  doubt 
that  I  had  judged  rightly,  and  that  it  was  really  the 
English  Admiral.  An  instant  afterwards  the  Victory  ceased 
from  firing ;  the  deck  was  abandoned  by  all  those  who 
occupied  it ;  and  I  presumed  the  consternation  produced 
by  the  Admiral's  fall  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change. 
I  hurried  below  to  inform  the  Captain  of  what  I  had  seen 
of  the  enemy's  situation.  He  believed  me  the  more 
readily  as  the  slackening  of  the  enemy's  fire  indicated 
that  an  event  of  the  highest  importance  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  English  ship's  crew,  and  prevented  them 
from  continuing  the  action." 


CHAPTER  VII 

HOW  ENGLAND  HEARD  THE  NEWS  OF  NELSON'S 

DEATH 

THE  battle  was  fought  on  Monday,  October  21.     The 
first  authentic  news  of  it,  and  of  Nelson's  death, 

only  reached  London  on  Wednesday,  November  6, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Collingwood  sent  off  his  first  Trafalgar  dispatch  on 
Sunday,  October  27,  as  soon  as  the  lulling  of  the  storm 
after  the  battle  allowed  of  the  delivery  of  the  casualty 
reports  and  returns  from  the  scattered  ships  of  the  fleet. 
Six  days  had  gone  by  since  the  battle,  but  it  was  the  first 
opportunity  he  had  had  of  getting  his  dispatch  off.  At 
half-past  twelve  on  that  day  the  Pickle,  an  eight-gun 
schooner,  Lieutenant  Lapenotiere  in  command,  left  the 
fleet  for  England,  carrying  Collingwood's  "  public  letter.'' 
Collingwood,  according  to  the  tradition  in  the  Lapenotiere 
family,  chose  that  particular  man — so  junior  an  officer  as 
a  Lieutenant — to  carry  the  Trafalgar  dispatch  home  in 
virtue  of  a  promise  he  had  once  made  to  Lieutenant 
Lapenotiere.  "  When  a  young  man,"  runs  the  story, 
"  he  had  been  a  passenger  on  board  a  ship  which  also 
conveyed  Lord  Collingwood.  An  order  was  given  on 
deck  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  he  saw  that  if  obeyed 
the  ship  would  be  on  the  rocks.  He  instantly  gave 
another  order  and  saved  the  ship.  Lord  Collingwood 
thanked  him  and  said :  '  If  ever  I  have  the  opportunity 
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I  will  do  you  a  service.'  After  the  action  at  Trafalgar  he 
sent  for  him  and  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  adding  : 
'  Now  take  these  dispatches  to  England  ;  you  will  receive 
;^500  and  your  Commander's  commission.  Now  I  have 
kept  my  word.'  "  The  Lapenotiere  family,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  originally  settled  in  England  at  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  and  both  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Pickle  had  served  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  name  is  to  be  found  in  Navy  lists  of  William  HI  and 
Queen  Anne. 

The  Pickle's  voyage  home  was  a  rough  one  —  a  hard 
beat  against  a  head  wind  for  most  of  the  way.  It  took 
nine  days.  Off  Cape  Finisterre  they  had  to  heave  four 
of  their  eight  guns  overboard  to  keep  the  ship  afloat,  and 
throughout  the  day  of  November  i  all  hands  were  at  the 
pumps,  or  employed  in  baling  water  out  of  the  little 
vessel.  To  the  south-west  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  on 
November  2,  they  ran  into  a  dead  calm,  and  had  to  use 
their  sweeps — long  oars — to  keep  the  Pickle's  head  in  the 
right  direction.  Then  bad  weather  and  squalls  came  on 
again.  In  that  slow  manner  was  the  news  of  Trafalgar 
brought  to  England. 

Two  British  vessels  only  were  spoken  on  the  voyage — 
the  Nautilus  ("  Notlis  "  is  how  the  Pickle's  log  spells  the 
name)  off  the  Tagus,  and  the  Superb,  Captain  Keats,  a 
short  distance  to  southward  of  the  Land's  End.  The 
Nautilus  turned  back,  and  ran  into  Lisbon  with  the  news. 
Keats  and  his  Superbs — fervent  Nelsonians  to  a  man — 
were  on  their  way  to  join  Nelson's  fleet,  hoping  against 
hope  to  be  in  time  for  the  expected  battle  off  Cadiz. 
Deep  groans  throughout  the  ship,  we  are  told,  and  openly 
shed  tears  by  many,  greeted  Lieutenant  Lapenotiere's 
announcement  of  Nelson's  death,  which  dire  news  the 
Pickle's  commander  went  on  board  the  Superb  to  impart 
personally  to  Captain  Keats. 
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The  Lizard  lights  were  sighted  ahead  at  two  in  the 
morning  on  the  4th.  The  Manacles  were  on  the  beam 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock.  At  a  quarter  to  ten, 
off  Pendennis  Castle,  the  Pickle  shortened  sail  and  hove- 
to.  A  boat  was  at  once  lowered,  and  Lieutenant 
Lapeuotiere  went  on  shore  with  his  dispatches  to  post 
off  at  once  for  London. 

Beyond  the  bare  fact  of  the  victory  and  Nelson's  death, 
little  was  told  at  Falmouth.  Lapenotiere  was  off  within 
half  an  hour  of  landing,  and  as  soon  as  he  stepped  ashore 
his  boat  pulled  back  to  the  Pickle,  which,  before  two 
o'clock,  was  under  all  sail  for  Plymouth  Sound.  There 
was  no  semaphore  telegraph  in  1805  farther  west  than 
Portsmouth,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  send  on  the 
news  to  London  by  that  means.  They  had  begun  setting 
up  stations  along  the  South  Coast  between  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  but  the  line  was  not  yet  in  working  order. 

Lieutenant  Lapenotiere  was  on  his  way  by  noon,  taking 
the  post  road  by  Truro,  Liskeard,  Tavistock,  across 
Dartmoor,  by  Postbridge  to  Chagford  and  Exeter;  and 
thence  along  the  coach  road  by  Honiton,  Axminster,  Crew- 
kerne,  Yeovil,  Sherborne,  Salisbury,  Andover,  Basingstoke, 
to  London.  He  changed  horses  nineteen  times  along 
the  266  miles  of  his  route.  So  the  Trafalgar  dispatches 
travelled  to  London.  None  met  by  the  way  could 
imagine  that  the  ordinary -looking  post-chaise  passing 
along,  with  a  quiet-mannered  naval  Lieutenant  seated 
inside,  was  bearing  the  most  moving  news  perhaps  that 
had  ever  reached  the  shores  of  England.  The  roads 
were  fair  travelling — no  rain  had  fallen  in  the  South  of 
England  since  October  30 — and  excellent'  time  was  kept. 
The  post-chaise  drew  up  at  the  gates  of  the  Admiralty  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  November  6. 

As  it  did  so,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  a  second 
messenger  arrived  with  the  news.     Another  post-chaise 
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raced  up  ;  it  brought  another  naval  officer,  bearing  the 
same  intelligence.  He  was  Captain  Sykes  of  the  Nautilus, 
which  the  Pickle  had  fallen  in  with  off  the  Tagus,  when 
Lieutenant  Lapenotiere  had  told  Sykes  of  what  had 
taken  place.  The  Nautilus,  after  going  into  Lisbon  with 
the  news,  had  been  hastened  off  thence  to  England 
by  the  English  Ambassador.  She  was  a  faster  ship  than 
the  Pickle,  and  had  better  weather  on  the  route  she 
steered.  Landing  at  Plymouth,  Captain  Sykes  posted  to 
London,  and  his  conveyance  arrived  at  the  Admiralty 
exactly  at  the  moment  that  Lapenotiere's  chaise  was 
pulling  up. 

Of  the  dramatic  scene  that  followed  within  doors  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  how  the  news  was  broken  to  the  First 
Lord  in  his  bedroom,  we  have  an  eyewitness's  account 
from  a  high  official  at  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Marsden,  First 
Secretary  to  the  Board. 

"Admiral  Collingwood's  important  dispatches,"  says 
the  First  Secretary,  "  were  delivered  to  me  about  one 
o'clock  a.m.,  November  6,  when  I  was  in  the  act  of  with- 
drawing from  the  Board  Room  to  my  private  apartments." 
Mr.  Marsden  was  informed  that  an  officer  had  arrived 
with  important  dispatches,  and  the  officer  was  shown 
up  at  once. 

One  can  imagine  the  scene.  A  large,  lofty,  old-fashioned 
room,  decorated  with  frieze-work  and  tall  Ionic  pilasters 
at  the  sides ;  the  curtains  drawn  closely,  and  everything 
very  still — the  dead  of  the  night ;  the  fire  burning  low,  or 
flickering  fitfully  out ;  dim  shadows  in  the  background  on 
either  hand,  beyond  the  gleam  of  light  cast  by  tall  wax- 
candles  on  a  long  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  piled 
with  tied-up  documents.  An  elderly  gentleman  en  desha- 
bille, somewhat  of  the  prim  civilian  official  type,  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  room,  has  just  risen  wearily  from  his 
chair  by  the  table,  and  turns  away  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
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as  he  casts  round  his  last  glance  for  the  night  at  the 
bundles  of  returns  he  has  for  hours  been  laboriously 
perusing,  to  take  up  his  chamber  candlestick  and  shuffle 
off  at  last  to  bed.  Suddenly  there  is  a  sharp  knock.  The 
door  opens  abruptly,  and  the  night-porter  announces  an 
arrival,  and  then  he  ushers  in  a  naval  officer  in  uniform, 
travel-worn,  and  showing  traces  of  fatigue,  but  with  an 
air  of  suppressed  emotion  in  every  feature  of  his  coun- 
tenance. A  moment's  pause,  and  immediately  the  officer, 
without  word  or  preface  or  personal  introduction,  in  a 
very  grave  tone  accosts  the  wondering  Secretary  :  "  Sir, 
we  have  gained  a  great  victory,  but  we  have  lost  Lord 
Nelson  !" 

"  In  accosting  me,"  describes  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  "  the  officer  used  these  impressive  words : 
'  Sir,  we  have  gained  a  great  victory,  but  we  have  lost 
Lord  Nelson !'  The  effect  thus  produced  it  is  not  to  my 
purpose  to  describe;  nor  had  I  time  to  indulge  in 
reflections,  who  was  at  that  moment  the  only  person 
informed  of  one  of  the  greatest  events  recorded  in  our 
history,  and  which  it  was  my  duty  to  make  known  with 
the  utmost  promptitude." 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Barham,  had  to 
be  informed  at  once,  and  Mr.  Marsden,  leaving  Lape- 
notiere  to  himself,  and  sending  for  refreshments  for  him, 
set  out  a  few  moments  later,  candle  in  hand,  to  find  the 
First  Lord's  bedroom  in  the  big  building. 

"  The  First  Lord,"  says  he,  "  had  retired  to  rest,  as  had 
his  domestics,  and  it  was  not  until  after  some  research  that 
I  could  discover  the  room  in  which  he  slept.  Drawing 
aside  his  curtains  with  a  candle  in  my  hand,  I  woke  the 
old  peer  from  a  sound  slumber,  and  to  the  credit  of  his 
nerves,  be  it  mentioned,  he  showed  no  symptom  of  alarm 
or  surprise,  but  calmly  asked, '  What  news,  Mr.  Marsden  ?' 
We  then  discussed  in  a  few  words  what  was  to  be  done, 
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and  I  sat  up  the  remainder  of  the  night  with  such  of  the 
clerks  as  I  could  collect,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary 
communications  at  an  early  hour  to  the  King,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Duke  of  York,  the  Ministers  and  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  communicated 
the  intelligence  to  the  shipping  interest  at  Lloyd's  Coffee 
House.     A  notice  for  a  Royal  salute  was  also  necessary." 

"  Never,"  says  Sir  John  Barrow,  the  Second  Secretary, 
who  learned  the  news  on  arriving  at  the  Admiralty  next 
morning,  "  can  I  forget  the  shock  I  received  on  opening 
the  board-room  door  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the 
dispatches,  when  Mr.  Marsden  called  out :  '  Glorious 
news !  The  most  glorious  victory  our  brave  Navy  has 
ever  achieved — but  Nelson  is  dead!'  The  vivid  recol- 
lection of  my  interview  with  this  incomparable  man,  and 
the  idea  that  I  was  probably  the  last  person  he  had  taken 
leave  of  in  London,  left  an  impression  of  gloom  pn  my 
mind  that  required  some  time  to  remove." 

The  news  was  sent  off  to  Windsor  Castle  immediately, 
and  reached  there  at  seven  in  the  morning.  "  The  King 
was  so  affected  by  it  that  some  minutes  elapsed  before  he 
could  give  utterance  to  his  feelings.  The  Queen  called 
the  Princesses  around  her  to  read  the  dispatches,  while 
the  whole  royal  group  shed  tears  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Nelson." 

In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Marsden,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty, 
Colonel  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  the  King's  private  secretary, 
wrote  as  follows:  "  However  His  Majesty  rejoices  at  the 
signal  success  of  his  gallant  fleet,  he  has  not  heard 
without  expressions  of  very  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  its 
valuable  and  distinguished  commander,  although  a  Hfe  so 
replete  with  glory,  and  marked  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
such  meritorious  services  and  exertions,  could  not  have 
ended  more  gloriously." 

Colonel  Taylor  added  this  on  his  own  account :  **  I  have 
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not,  upon  any  occasion,  seen  his  Majesty  more  affected." 
It  is  to  George  HI  also  that  history  owes  the  naming  of 
the  victory.  The  Private  Secretary,  in  a  postscript, 
announced  the  royal  choice  with  these  words  :  "  The 
King  is  of  opinion  that  the  battle  should  be  styled  that  of 
Trafalgar." 

The  London  Gazette  Extraordinary  was  out  before 
breakfast-time,  and  the  newspapers  and  the  Park  and 
Tower  guns,  and  the  church  bells,  announced  the  news 
to  all  London  before  nine  o'clock.  Its  effect  was 
astounding  —  literally  stunning.  Never  was  a  great 
triumph  received  with  so  little  manifestation  of  outward 
rejoicing.  Immediately  after  the  first  rumours  got  about, 
between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  doors  of 
the  newspaper  offices  were  besieged  with  crowds,  all 
wanting  to  know  one  thing.  It  was  not  about  the 
victory.  The  one  thing  people  asked  about  was  this  :  If 
it  was  really  true  about  Lord  Nelson  ?  That — Nelson's 
death — was  the  uppermost  thought  in  everybody's  mind. 
The  victory  was,  of  course,  a  tremendous  one  —  the 
greatest  ever  heard  of— but  Nelson,  "Our  Nel,"  as  all 
sailors  called  him,  was  gone  ! 

"  The  first  impression,"  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  "  was 
not  joy,  for  Nelson  fell.  .  .  .  Not  one  individual  who 
felt  joy  at  the  victory  so  well  timed  and  complete,  but 
first  had  an  instinctive  feeling  of  sorrow  .  .  .  the  sorrow 
of  affection  and  gratitude  for  what  had  been  done  for  us." 

Mr.  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister,  told  Lord  Malmesbury 
that  evening  how  the  news  had  affected  him,  as  Lord 
Malmesbury  himself  has  related.  "  On  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar  (some  day  in 
November,  1S05),  I  happened  to  dine  with  Pitt,  and  it 
was  naturally  the  engrossing  subject  of  our  conversation. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  eloquent  manner  in  which  he 
described  his  conflicting  feelings  when  roused  in  the  night 
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to  read  Collingwood's  dispatches.  Pitt  observed  that  he 
had  been  called  up  at  various  hours  through  his  eventful 
life  by  the  arrival  of  news  of  various  hues,  but  that, 
whether  good  or  bad,  he  could  always  lay  his  head  on  his 
pillow  and  sink  into  a  sound  sleep  again.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  great  event  announced  brought 
with  it  so  much  to  weep  over,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  at, 
that  he  could  not  calm  his  thoughts,  but  at  length  got  up, 
though  it  was  three  in  the  morning." 

Lady  Elizabeth  Hervey,  writing  to  her  son  in  America, 
speaks  of  the  "  mingled  pride  and  consternation  "  with 
which  the  news  was  everywhere  received.  "  The  illumin- 
ations began  but  were  discontinued,  the  people  being 
unable  to  rejoice."  Writing  on  November  29,  she  says 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  write  when  the  news  first 
arrived.  "  Nothing  that  I  could  have  said  would  have 
conveyed  to  you  any  idea  of  the  impression  made  on  the 
public  by  the  loss  of  their  favourite  hero.  ...  As  we 
came  away  (from  the  Admiralty)  there  was  a  vast  rush  of 
people,  but  all  silent,  or  a  murmur  of  respect  and  sorrow  ; 
some  of  the  common  people  saying,  '  It  is  bad  news  if 
Nelson  is  killed ;'  yet  they  knew  that  twenty  ships  were 
taken.  A  man  at  the  turnpike  gate  said  to  Sir  Ellis  who 
was  going  through,  *  Sir,  have  you  heard  the  bad  news  ? 
We  have  taken  twenty  ships  from  the  enemy,  but  Lord 
Nelson  is  killed  !'  " 

A  country  gentleman  in  Hertfordshire  says  this  :  "  Not 
a  peasant  have  I  met  since  the  disastrous  story  has  been 
told,  that  has  not,  with  a  warmth  which  I  scarce  con- 
ceived them  capable  of,  inquired  the  truth  of  the  disastrous 
event,  and  on  receiving  the  painful  confirmation  have  hung 
their  heads  and  mourned  the  fallen  Flower  of  English 
manhood." 

"  Never,"  wrote  Lady  Castlereagh  from  Ireland,  on 
the  news  reaching  her,  "  was  there,  indeed,  an  event  so 
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mournfully  and  so  triumphantly  important  to  England 
as  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  sentiment  of  lamenting 
the  individual,  more  than  the  rejoicing  in  the  victory, 
shows  the  humanity  and  affection  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  their  good  sense  on  reflection  will  dwell  only 
on  the  conquest,  because  no  death  at  a  future  moment 
could  have  been  more  glorious,  and  might  have  been  less 
so.  The  public  would  never  have  sent  him  on  another 
expedition  ;  his  health  was  not  equal  to  another  effort, 
and  he  might  have  yielded  to  the  more  natural  but  less 
imposing  efforts  of  more  worldly  honours.  Whereas  he 
now  begins  his  immortal  career,  having  nothing  to  achieve 
on  earth,  and  bequeathing  to  the  English  fleet  a  legacy 
which  they  alone  are  able  to  improve.  Had  I  been  his 
wife  or  his  mother,  I  would  rather  have  wept  him  dead 
than  see  him  languish  on  a  less  splendid  day.  In  such 
a  death  there  is  no  sting,  and  in  such  a  grave  everlasting 
victory." 

Throughout  the  country  the  celebrations  were  marked 
by  the  same  note  of  personal  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  nation's 
darling  hero.  At  Norwich,  the  county  town  of  Nelson's 
own  home  county,  the  Corporation  went  into  mourning  for 
a  week.  At  Chester  the  cathedral  bells  rang  merry  peals 
of  rejoicing  for  the  victory ;  alternating  with  deep,  solemn 
tolling  for  Nelson.  Three  of  the  great  bells  pealed  out 
together  exultantly — the  fourth  tolled  throughout  a  slow 
and  solemn  note. 

In  many  towns,  we  are  told,  the  bells  were  muffled  and 
rang  dumb  peals  only.  All  over  the  country,  when  the 
mayors  of  the  towns  read  out  the  Gazette  announcing  the 
victory,  instead  of  huzzas  and  shouts,  there  was  gloom 
and  tears  and  silence,  everyone  saying,  "  Poor  Nelson ! 
Had  he  only  lived  1" 

Even  children  in  the  schoolroom  realized  Nelson's  death 
as  a  sort  of  personal  loss. 
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"  I  well  remember  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,"  said  Lady 
Wenlock,  who  died  in  1869.  "  I  was  seven  years  old 
then,  but  I  knew  the  names  of  all  the  ships  and  captains. 
My  sister  was  then  mistress  of  my  father's  house,  and 
I  was  sent  for  down  to  her.  She  was  not  up,  and  the 
newspaper  was  lying  on  the  bed.  *  Oh,  my  dear,'  she 
said,  *  my  father  has  sent  me  up  the  newspaper,  and 
we  have  taken  twenty  ships  of  the  line ;  but — Nelson  is 
dead!'  Child  as  I  was,  I  burst  into  tears;  one  had 
been  taught  to  think  that  nothing  could  go  on  without 
him!" 

Countess  Brownlow  (who  died  in  1872),  a  daughter  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  relates  in  her 
"  Reminiscences  of  a  Septuagenarian,"  that  in  1805, 
when  she  was  in  the  schoolroom  at  lessons,  the  news 
of  Trafalgar  and  of  Nelson's  death  was  brought  in,  and 
that  she  "dropped  to  the  ground  in  horror  at  the  news, 
although  I  had  never  seen  Nelson." 

An  old  Christ's  Hospital  *'  boy,"  who  died  some  fifteen 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  103,  was  at  school  at  the  time. 
When  the  news  arrived,  he  used  to  relate :  "  We  let  up 
fireworks  for  the  victory,  and  then  drank  a  little  glass  of 
sherry  for  Lord  Nelson  in  solemn  silence." 

Celebrations  in  honour  of  the  victory  were  held  during 
the  following  week  at  the  various  ports  and  garrisons  and 
military  stations,  and  gun  salutes  and  fetix  de  joie  were 
fired.  At  every  place,  according  to  the  newspapers,  the 
officers  appeared  on  parade  in  full  mourning  and  the 
regiments  had  their  colours  and  band  instruments  "draped 
in  crape  ribbon." 

On  Sir  Richard  Strachan's  squadron  reaching  Plymouth 
with  its  prizes  (the  four  French  ships  captured  off  Cape 
Finisterre  while  escaping  after  Trafalgar),  in  the  week 
after  the  arrival  of  Collingwood's  dispatch,  we  are  also 
told,  "  the  seamen   coming  ashore  on  leave,  each  wore 
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a    knot    of    love-crape   ribbon    fastened    above    his    left 
elbow." 

As  to  how  the  news  was  received  by  the  fleet  else- 
where : 

We  are  told  this  from  an  officer  of  the  frigate  Immor- 
talite,  belonging  to  one  of  the  squadrons  watching  the 
French  coast  near  Boulogne:  "  It  was  during  this  cruise 
that  we  first  heard  of  the  mighty  victory  of  Trafalgar  .  .  . 
and  I  can  well  remember  how  much  the  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, which  we  should  otherwise  have  felt  at  our  country's 
success,  were  saddened  and  subdued  by  the  irreparable 
loss  of  her  favourite  hero.  Instead  of  shouts  and  songs 
of  triumph  and  gratulation,  the  subject  was  mentioned 
in  broken  whispers,  and  all  seemed  to  feel,  not  only  that 
some  great  national  calamity  had  befallen  the  land,  but 
as  if  each  individual  had  lost  a  friend  and  leader,  with 
whom  it  would  have  been  the  happiness  of  his  life  to 
serve  and  follow." 

An  officer  on  the  East  Indies  station  says  in  a  letter 
that  when  the  news  reached  his  ship  a  number  of  his 
men,  who  had  once  served  with  Nelson,  "  simply  broke 
down  on  hearing  of  his  death,  and  were  useless  for  duty 
for  some  days." 

In  the  West  Indies,  where  the  British  islands  had  been 
saved  from  Villeneuve's  raid  by  Nelson  during  the  previous 
summer,  sorrow  for  his  death  completely  overshadowed 
the  rejoicings  for  the  victory.  At  Kingston,  in  Jamaica, 
a  huge  funeral  pyre  was  erected,  forty-seven  feet  in  height 
and  forty-seven  each  way,  the  number  of  feet  correspond- 
ing with  the  years  of  Nelson's  age.  At  six  in  the  evening 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  official  commemoration  of 
the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  the  Jamaica  militia  marched  to 
the  spot  and  formed  up  in  a  hollow  square  round  the 
pyre,  which,  at  a  given  signal,  was  set  alight  at  forty- 
seven   points    at    once.     Forty-seven    minute-guns   were 
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fired  at  the  same  time  by  a  battery  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
all  the  militiamen  firing  a  volley  of  musketry  between 
each  shot,  and  forty-seven  discharges  of  rockets  were 
sent  up. 

How  England  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  remains  of 
the  dead  Nelson  on  his  final  home-coming  all  the  world 
knows :  ^ 

"  Such  honours  IHum  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade.' 
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The  Soldiers  Whom  Wellington   Led 

By  EDWARD  FRASER 
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recommend  it  strongly." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Fraser  has  contrived  to  make  his  narrative  very  readable,  and  often 
dramatic.  .  .  .  Among  the  stories  he  has  to  tell  will  be  found  many  that  English- 
men do  not  know  as  well  as  they  should,  records  of  bravery  unmatched,  or  of 
military  exploits  of  outstanding  merit." — Morning-  Post, 

"This  is  essentially  a  popular  work.  .  .  .  'The  Soldiers  Whom  Wellington  Led  ' 
is  a  timely  reminder  of  the  price  Englishmen  were  willing  to  pay  in  order  to  save 
Europe  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago." — Daily  Mail. 
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the  Army.  .  .  .  This  interesting  book  .  .  .  if  read  and  appreciated  by  the  young 
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that  we  are  heartily  glad  to  have  in  our  hands,  or  to  see  other  people  perusing." 
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"The  young^er  generation  who  are  not  so  familiar  W'th  the  doings  of  the 
greatest  English  General  as  were  their  grandparents,  will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Edward  Eraser  for  his  book.  .  .  .  There  are  few  things  more  interesting  than 
the  intimate  accounts  given  of  Wellington  himself,  which  enable  us  to  see  and 
understand  the  man." — Country  Life, 

"Avery  interesting  book  on  a  subject  which  can  never  lose  its  appeal  to  British 
readers  .  .  .  written  with  vividness,  and  from  contemporary  and  first-hand 
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"  Mr.  Edward  Eraser  seems  to  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  number  of 
personal  accounts  which  others  have  overlooked,  and  the  result  is  a  deeply 
interesting  and  thoroughly  'live  '  book." — United  Service  Magasi^ie. 

"  It  claims  to  be  a  short  record  of  deeds  of  daring,  chivalry,  and  renown,  and 
well  does  it  merit  the  designation.  .  .  .  The  author  has  an  admirable  style,  the 
subject-matter  is  such  that  it  must  move  the  reader,  and  there  is  not  lacking  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  good  traits  of  the  enemy.  The  lighter  side  is  also 
shown,  and  many  humorous  stories  are  related." — Broad  Arrow. 

"  Mr.  Eraser  has  woven  his  material  into  a  book,  the  perusal  of  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  send  a  thrill  of  pride  through  the  reader." — Naval  and  Military 
Record. 

"  In  a  direct  and  common-sense  way,  a  thrilling  story  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
.   .  .    A  treasure  of  a  book." — Church  Times. 

"  He  has  a  racy,  vigorous,  stirring  style — with  the  result  that  he  has  produced 
a  series  of  pictures  that  will  vie  in  interest  with  such  thrilling  records  as 
Dr.  Eitchett's  'Eights  for  the  Elag.'.  .  .  His  dramatic  description  makes  first- 
rate  reading." — Guardian, 

"  A  rare  tonic  for  anjemic  patriotism.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  long  record  of  heroic 
deeds,  the  mere  reading  of  which  makes  the  blood  pulse  faster." — Yorkshire  Post- 

"The  author  gives  full  measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over,  of  hairbreadth 
escapes,  bravery,  hardships,  good  and  bad  generalship,  and  good  and  bad  soldier- 
ing, all  of  which  repays  the  delightful  task  of  readmg  this  attractive  work." — 
Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

"  It  is  a  stirring  book  and  should  be  read  by  all,  especially  by  every  boy.  .  .  . 
It  is  with  real  pride  in  our  race  that  we  read  the  narratives  from  end  to  end." 
—  Western  Morning  News. 

"  We  recommend  our  readers  very  strongly  to  read  this  little  book.  The 
Peninsular  War  seems  so  full  of  romance,  and  its  battles  read  as  mighty  struggles 
of  times  long  ago.  Mr.  Eraser,  however,  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  record,  not 
only  replete  with  incident  and  exciting  narrative,  but  also  compiled  with  praise- 
worthy accuracy." — Times  oj India. 

"  The  stories  of  heroism  which  are  told  make  anyone,  whose  soul  is  not  dead, 
proud  of  the  British  stock  from  which  he  has  come." — Canadian  Mail. 

"This  book,  dedicated  to  Lord  Roberts,  comes  appropriately  at  the  centenary 
of  Wellington's  crowning  triumph.  ...  It  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
Eitchett-like.  It  has  the  same  power  of  vivid  description  of  fighting,  making  the 
details  of  history  into  really  interesting  reading.  .  .  .  This  is  an  unexpectedly 
fascinating  volume." — Adelaide  Register. 
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' StanolitTe.'  GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONTS. 
Ft/iA  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 
by  Sir  Sidney  Coi.vin.  A  Neiu  and  En- 
larged  Edition  in  /our  volumes.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  Each  sx.  Leatfur, 
each  $s.  net. 

Storr  (Vernon  P.).  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE.  Cr.  Zvo.  55. 
net.  ^ 

Streatfelld  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS,  lllustr.ited.  Seco>td 
Edition,     Demy  ivo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Snrtees    (R.    8.).      HANDLEY    CROSS 

Illustrated.      Fi/th    Edition.      Fcap.    Zvo. 

Gilt  top.     3r.  6d.  net. 
MR.     SPONGES     SPORTING     TOUR 

Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.   Zzio. 

Gilt  top.     35.  6d.  net. 
ASK     MAMMA;     or,    THE     RICHEST 

COMMONER    IN    ENGLAND.      Illus 

trated.     Fcap.  Zi'O.     Gilt  top.     y.  6d.  net. 
JORROCKSS     JAUNTS    AND     JOLLI 

TIES.   Illustrated.   Fourth  Edition.   Fcap. 

%vo.     Gilt  top.     3.V.  6d.  net. 
MR.     FACEY    ROMFORD'S    HOUNDS 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  ivo.     Gilt  top.     y.   6,1. 

net. 

HAWBUCK  GRANGE  ;  or,  THE  SPORT 
ING  ADVENTURES  OF  THOMAS 
SCOTT,  Esq.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  %vo. 
Gilt  top.     35.  6d.  net. 

Suso  (Henry).  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
BLESSED  HENRY  SUSO.  By  Himself. 
Translated  by  T.  F.  Knox.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Dean  Inge.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     3s,  6d.  net. 

Swanton  (E.  W.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s.  net. 

BRITISH  PLANT -GALLS.  Cr.  Svo. 
7s,  6d.  net. 

Symes  (J.  E.).  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION.  Second  Edition.   Cr.&vo.  2s.  6d. 

Tabor  (Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.  With  their  .Xttributes  and  Symbols 
Alphabetically      Arranged.  Illustrated. 

Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8-10.     y.  6d.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E,).  ELEMJCNTS  OF  META- 
PHYSrCS.  Second  Eiitticn.  Drmy  9vo. 
lew.  (^,  net. 


Taylor  (Mrs.  Basil)  (Harriet  Osgood), 
JAPANESE  (GARDENS.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  4/(7.     £1  IS.  net. 

Thlbaudeau  (A.  C).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Fortescuk.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     lOJ.  6d.  net. 

Thomas  (Edward).  MAURICE  MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.     5J.  net. 

Thompson  (Prancls).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THO.MPSON. 
With  a  Bi(»eraphical  Note  by  Wilfrid 
Mbynell.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Twentieth  Thousand.     Fcap.  Zzio.     ss.  net. 

Tlleston  (Mary  W.).  DAI LY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  T-.ventyfirst 
Edition.  Medium  161110.  ■zs.  td.  net. 
Also  an  edition  in  superior  binding,  6s. 

THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE. 
Medium.  16)110.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget).  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 
His  Life  and  Works.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions. Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.     5J.  net. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.).  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Sixth  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Triggs  (H.  Inlgo).  TOWN  PLANNING  : 
Past,  Present,  and  Pdssihi.e.  Illustra- 
ted. Second  Edition.  IFide  Royal  Zvo. 
15J.  net. 

Turner  (Sir  Alfred  E.).  SIXTY  YEARS 
OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE.  Demy  Zvo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Underbill  (Evelyn).  MYSTICISM  A 
Study  in  the  Nature  and  Development  of 
Man's  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Fifth 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.     iss.  net. 

Urwlck  (B.  J.).  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Yardon  (Harry).  HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF. 
Illustrated.  .Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
2S.  6d.  ne.'. 

Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren).  READINGS 
ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  D.VNTK.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore. 
Two  Volumes.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
15J.  net. 

RE/NX)INGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OI'  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  kvte  Dkan  Chukch.  Tuio  Volumes. 
Third  Hdition.     Cr.  Sxto.     151.  net. 
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READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  Two  Volutnes.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     i^s.  tut. 

YJckers  (Kenneth  H.).  ENGLAND  IN 
THE  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES.  With 
Maps.     Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Waddell  (L.  A.).  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  a  Record  of  the  Ex- 
pedition of  1903-1904.  Illustrated.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  Zvo.  js.  td. 
net. 

Wade  (G.  W.  and  J.  H.).  RAMBLES  IN 
SOMERSET.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Wagner  (Richard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC  DRAMAS.  Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  Wagner's  own  explana- 
tions. By  Alice  Leighton  Cleather 
and  Basil  Crump.  Fcap.  Zvo.  ■zs.  td.  each. 
The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 

Sixth  Edition. 
Lohengrin  and  Parsifal. 

Third  Edition. 
Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Second  Edition, 
Tannhauser   and    the    Mastersingers 
of  Nuremburg. 

W^aterhouse  (Elizabeth).      WITH    THE 

SIMPLE-HEARTED.  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Thi>  d  Edition. 
Small  Pott  Zvo.     2S.  tiet. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 
A  Second  Series  of  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Small  Pott  Zvo. 
2j.  }]et. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read- 
ing. Chosen  and  arranged  by  Elizabeth 
Watf.rhouse.     Large  Cr.  Zvo.     5J.  net. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  TERTIARY.  Small 
Pott  Zvo.     \s.  net. 

VERSES.  A  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  2s. 
net. 

Waters  (W.  G.).  ITALIAN  SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

Watt  (Francis).  EDINBURGH  AND 
THE  LOTHIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

B.  L.  B.    Second  Edition,    Cr.  Zvo.     i>s. 

Wedmore  (Sir  Frederick).  MEMORIES. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net, 

Weigall  (Arthur  E.  P.).  A  GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT  :  From  Abydos  to  the  Sudan 
Frontier.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     7J.  dd.  7iet. 


Wells   (J.).     OXFORD    AND    OXFORD 

LIFE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.bd. 
A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.      Thir. 
teenth  Edition.     With  3    Maps.     Cr.   Zvo. 
Zs.td. 

iffhitten   (Wilfred).       A    LONDONER'S 

LONDON.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     ds. 

Wilde(Oscar).  THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Twelve  Volumes.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
^s.  net  each  volume. 

1.  Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime  and 
THE  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  ii.  The 
Duchess  of  Padua,  hi.  Poems,  iv. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.  v.  A  Woman 
OF  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus- 
band. VII.  The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest.  viii.  A  House  of  Pome- 
granates. IX.  Intentions,  x.  De  Pro- 
fundis  and  Prison  Letters,  xi.  Essays. 
XII.  .Salom6,  a  Florentine  Tragedy, 
and  La  Sainte  Courtisane. 

Williams  (H.Noel).    A  ROSE  OF  SAVOY: 

Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  Duchesse  de 
Bourgogne,  Mother  of  Louis  xv.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  15J. 
net, 

THE  FASCINATING  DUC  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU :  Louis  Francois  Armand  du 
Plessis  (1696-1788).  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
1 5 J.  net. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE  :  Marie 
Caroline,  Duchesse  de  Berry  (1798- 
1870).     Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     i^s.  net. 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
CONDES(i530-i74o).  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo,     i$s.  net. 

Wilson  (Ernest  H.).    A  NATURALIST  IN 

WESTERN  CHINA.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.    £1  10s.  net. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn).     FROM  MIDSHIP- 
MAN    TO     FIELD-MARSHAL.       Illus- 
trated.    Fifth  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     ys.  6d. 
net. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     \s.  net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN  (1857- 
59).  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck)  and  Edmonds  (Col. 
J.  E.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(1861-65).  With  an  Introduction  by  Spenser 
Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps  and  Plans. 
Third  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  POEMS.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell  C. 
Smith.  Three  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  15J. 
net. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.     Third  Edition,    Cr.Zvo,     y.6d. 
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Part  1 1. — A  Selection  of  Series 

Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  Sir  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE 
Cr.  8vp.     4s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New,  and  other  Artists 


Bristou     Alfred  Harvey. 
Canterbury.    J.  C.  Cox. 
Chester.    Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
DuDLiN.    S.  \.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


Edinburgh.     M.  G.  Williamson. 
Lincoln.    E.  Mansel  Synnpson. 
Shrewsbury.     T.  Auden. 
Wells  and  Glastonbury.    T.  S.  Holmes. 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 

Demy  Svo.     ys.  6d.  net  each  volume 

With  Numerous  Illustrations 


Ancient  Painted  Glass  in  England. 
Philip  Nelson. 

Arch/eology  and  False  Antiquities, 
R.  Munro. 

Bells  of  England,  The.  Canon  J.  J. 
Raven.    Second  Edition. 

Brasses  of  England,  The.  Herbert  W. 
Macklin.     Third  Edition. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
Times.     J.  Romilly  Allen.     Second  Edition. 

Castles  and  Walled  Towns  of  England, 
The.     a.  Harvey. 

Churchwarden's  Accounts  from  the 
Fourteenth  Century  to  the  Close  of 
THE  Seventeenth  Century. 

Domesday  Inquest,  The.  Adolphus  Ballard. 

English  Church  Furniture.  J.  C.  Cox 
and  A.  Harvey.    Second  Edition. 


English  Costume.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
George  Clinch. 


English  Monastic   Life. 
Fourth  Edition. 


Abbot  Gasquet. 


English  Seals.     J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

FOLK-LORE      AS      AN      HISTORICAL      SciLNCE. 

Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 

Gilds    and   Companies    of    Londo.v,   The. 
George  Unwin. 

*Hermits   and  Anchorites  of  England, 
The.    Rotha  Mary  Ciay. 

Manor    and    Manorial     Records,     The. 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone.    Second  Edition. 

Mediaeval   Hospitals  of    England,   The. 
Rotha  Mary  Clay. 


Old     English    Instruments     of 
F.  W.  Gal  pin.     Second  Edition. 


Music. 
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The  Antiauary's  Books— continued 

Old  English  Liukakies.    James  Hutt. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Littlehales.    Second  Edition. 

Parish  Life  in  Medieval  England. 
Abbot  Gasquet.     Third  Edition. 

Parish  Registers  of  England,  The. 
J.  C.  Cox. 


Remains    of    the    Prehistoric    Age    in 

England.     Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle.     Second 

Edition. 
Roman  Era  in  Britain,  The.    J.  Ward. 
Romano-British    Buildings    and    Earth 

works.     J.  Ward. 
RovAL  Forests  of  England,  The.    J.  C 

Cox. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.    J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  %vo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays  ;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introdjction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.     Second  Edition. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Cymbeline. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The 

Hamlet.     Third  Edition. 

Julius  Caesar. 

♦King  Henry  iv.     Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  v. 

King  Henry  vi.     Pt.  i 

King  Henry  vi.     Pt.  ii. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  hi. 

King  Lear. 

King  Richard  ii. 

King  Richard  hi. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  The. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost.     Second  Edition. 


Macbeth. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The.  Second  Edition. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The. 

Tempest,  The. 

TiMON  OF  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Winter's  Tale,  The 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Wide  Royal  Svo 


Art  of  the  Greeks,  The.     H.  B.  Walters. 
12S.  6d.  net. 

Art  of  the  Romans,  The.    H.  B.  Walters. 
15J.  net. 

Chardin.     H.  E.  a.  Furst.     12^.  6</.  net. 


DoNATELLO.     Maud  Cruttwell.     15J.  net. 

Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.     i2j.  (>d.  net. 

George  Romney.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain. 
12s.  dd.  net. 
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Classics  of  kvt— continued 

GiiiRLANUAio.      Gerulil    S.    Davics.      Second 
Edition.     V3S.  6d.  net. 

I.AWKENCK.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  £i\s.nel. 

Michelangelo.     Gerald  S.  Davies.     \2s.  fxl. 
nei. 

Kai'IIael.     a.  p.  Opp^.     I2J-.  6d.  net. 

Ke.miikandt's    Etchings.       A.     M.     HinJ. 
Two  Volumes,     au'.  net. 


Rubens.     Edward  Dillon.     251.  net. 

Tintoretto.     Evelyn  March  Phillipps.     15^. 
net. 

Titian.     Charles  Ricketts.     15^.  net. 

Turner's  Sketches  and  Drawings.    A.  J. 
Kinberg.    Second /edition.     12s,  td.  tut. 

Velazquez.    A.  de  Beniete.    ioj.  ()d.  net. 


The  '  Complete '  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated,     Demy  8vo 


The  Complete   Association   Footballek. 

B.   S.    Evers    and    C.    E.    Hughes-Davies. 

5s.  net. 
The  Complete  Athletic  Trainer.     S.  A. 

Mussabini.     $s.  net. 
The  Complete  Billiard  Player.     Charles 

Roberts.     \os.  M.  net. 
The  Co.mplete  Boxer.    J.  G.  Bohun  Lynch. 

^s.  net. 
The    Co.mplete    Cook.      Lilian    Whitling. 

js.  6d.  net. 
The     Complete     Cricketer.      Albert     E. 

Knight.     7^.  Od.  net.    Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Foxhunter.     Charles  Rich- 
ardson.    X2S.  td.  net.    Second  Edition. 

The    Complete    Golfer.      Harry    Vardon. 

los.  (xi.  net.     Thirteenth  Edition. 
The  Complete   Hockey-Player.     Eustace 

E.  White.     5^.  net.     Second  Edition. 
The    Complete     Horse.m.^n.      W.    Scarth 

Dixon.     Second  Edition,     tos.  (ni.  net. 


The    Complete    Lawn    Tennis    Player. 

A.  Wallis   Myers.      \os.   6d.  net.      Fourth 

Edition. 
The  Complete   Motorist.     Filson   Young. 

I2J-.  td.  net.    New  Edition  {Seventh). 
The     Complete     Mountaineer.       G.    D. 

Abraham.     1 5^.  net.    Second  Edition. 
The  Complete  Oarsman.     R.  C.  Lehmann. 

loj.  6d.  net. 
The  Complete   Photographer.     R.   Child 

Bayley.       lar.    6d.     net.      Ei/th    Edition, 

Revised. 
The  Complete  Rugby  Footballer,  on  the 

New  Zealand  System.     D.  Gallaher  and 

W.  J.  Stead.     io.r.  td.  net.    Second  Edition. 
The    Complete    Shot.      G.    T.    Teasdale- 

Buckell.     i2S.6d.tiei.     Third  Edition. 
The  Complete  Swimmer.    F.  Sachs.    75.  td. 

net. 
The  Complete  Yachtsman.     B.  Heckstall- 

Smith  and  E.  du  Boulay.     Second  Edition, 

Kez'ised.     j$s.  net. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

IFit/i  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  8vo.     2$s.  net  each  volume 


English  Furniture.     F.  S.  Robinson. 
English  Coloured  Books.     Martin  Hardie. 
Etchings.  Sir  F.  Wedmore    Second  Edition. 

European    Ena.mels.      Henry  H.   Cunyng- 

hame. 
Glass.     Edward  Dillon. 
Goldsmiths'     and     Silversmiths'    Work. 

Nelson  Dawson.    Second  Edition. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.     J.  A.  Herbert. 
Second  Edition. 


Ivories. 


Jewellery 
Edition- 


Alfred  Maskell. 
H.     Clifford 


Smith.      Second 


Mezzotints.    Cyril  Davenport. 

MiNiATURts.     Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.     Edward  Dillon. 

Fine  Books.     A.  W.  Pollard. 

Seals.     Walter  de  Gray  P.irch. 

Wood  Sculpture.     Alfred  ALvkelL 
Edition, 


Second 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Handbooks  of  English  Church  History 

Edited  by  J.   H.   BURN.      Crozvn  8t'^.     2s.  6d.  ?ut  each  volume 

The  Reformation  Period.    Henry  Gee. 

Bruce 


The  Foundations  of  the  English  Church. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

The    Saxon    Church    and    the    Norman 
Conquest.    C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

The  Medi^.val  Church  and  the  Papacy. 
A.  C.  Jennings. 


The   Struggle  with    Puritanism. 
Blaxland. 


The    Church  of   England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.    Alfred  Plumraer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  Demy 
ivo.     12S.  dd. 

A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.     Demy  8vo.    los.  6d, 

An    Introduction    to    the    History    of. 
Religion.     F.  B.  Jevons.    SixtA  Edition- 
Demy  %vo.     10 J.  ta. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.    K.  E.  Burn.    Demy  tvo.     \os.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
AND  America.  Alfred  Caldecott.  DemyZvo. 
JOS.  6d. 

The  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
Seventh  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d. 


The  'Home  Life'  Series 

Illustrated.     Demy  %vo.     ds,  to  \os.  6d.  net 


Home    Life    in    America 
Busbey.     Second  Edition. 

Home    Life    in    France. 
Edwards.     Sixth  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Germany.    Mrs. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Holland, 
Second  Edition. 


Katherine    G. 

Miss    Betham- 

A.  Sidgwick. 

D.  S.  Meldrum. 


Home  Life  in  Italy. 
Second  Edition. 


Lina  DuflF  Gordon. 


Home  Life  in  Norway. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Russia.     A. 

Home    Life    in    Spain. 
Second  Edition. 


H.    K.    Daniels. 

S.  Rappoport. 
S.    L.    Bensusan. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap.  Svo.     35.  6d,  7ut  each  volume 
WITH    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton, 
Esq.     Nimrod.     Fifth  Edition. 

Thk  Life  of  a  Sportsman.    Nimrod. 

Handley  Cross.      R.  S.  Surtees.      Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr.    Sponge's    Sporting    Tour.       R.    S. 
Surtees.    Second  Edition. 

JoRROCKs's  Jaunts  and  Jollities.     R.  S. 
Surtees.     Third  Edition.   ■ 

Ask  Mamma.     R.  S.  Surtees. 


The   Analysis  of   the    Hunting    Field. 
R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
the  Picturesque.    William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.   Syntax  in  Search  oh 
Consolation.    William  Combe. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
OF  A  Wife.     William  Combe. 

Life  in  London.    Pierce  Egan. 


WITH    PLAIN    ILLUSTRATIONS 


The  Grave  :  A  Poem.    Robert  Blair. 


Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.      In- 
vented and  Engraved  by  William  Blake. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  11.  C.  BEECHING,      IVilh  Portraits 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  net  each  volume 
Cardinal  Newman.     R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.    J.  H.  Overton. 
Bishop  Wii.berforce.     G.  VV.  Daniell. 
Cardinal  M.knning.     A.  W.  Hutton. 
Chakles  Simeon.     H.  C.  G.  Moule. 
John  Knox.    F.  MacCunn.    Second  Edition 
John  Howe.    R.  F.  Horton. 
Thomas  Ken.     F.  A.  Clarke. 


Ckokce   Fox,  the   Quaker.      T.  Hodgkin. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Keble.    Walter  Lock. 


Thomas  Chalmers.    Mrs.  Oliphant.    Secotid 
Edition. 

Lancelot  Andrewbs.    R.  L.  Ottley.   Second 
Edition. 


Augustine  of  Canterbury. 


William    Laud.     W.   H.  Hutton, 
Edition. 


E.  L.  Cutts. 
Fourth 


John  Donne.    Augustus  Jessop. 
Thomas  Cranmer.     A.  J.  Mason. 
Lati.mer.     R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 
Bishop  Butlek.    W.  A.  Spooner. 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 
Smalt  Pott  8vo,  clot  A,  2s,;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 


The     Confessions    of     St.     .\ugustine. 
Eighth  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.    Sixth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.    Fifth  Edition. 

Lyra  Innocentium.     Third  Edition. 

The  Temi'LE.    Second  Edition. 

A  Book  of  Devotions.    Second  Edition. 

A  SuRious  Call  to  a  Devout  and   Holy 
Life.     Fifth  Edition. 

A  Guide  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Way.    Second  Edition. 

On  the  Love  of  God. 

The  Psalms  of  David. 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.    Second  Edition. 

A    Manual    op    Consolation    from    the 
Saints  and  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha, 

The  Spiritual  Combjvt, 


The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata. 

Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  op  Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra    Sacra.      A    Book    of   Sacred    Verse. 
Second  Edition. 

A    Day    Book     from     the     Saints    and 
Fathers. 

A  Little  Book  op  Heavenly  Wisdo.m.     A 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 


Light,  Life,  and  Love. 
the  German  Mystics. 


A  Selection  from 

An  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life. 

The    Little    Flowers   of   the    Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Immortality. 

The  Spiritual  Guide.     Third  Edition. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week 
AND  the  Great  Festivals. 

Precbs  Privatak. 

KoRAE  Mysticae.      .\  Day  Book   from  the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 

Albrecht  DOrhk.     L.  J.  Allen. 


Arts  of  Japan,  The.     E.   Dillon.     Third 
Edition. 

Bookplates.     E.  Almack. 

Botticelli.     Mary  L.  Bonnor. 

BuRNE-JoNES.     F.  de  Lisle. 

Cellini.     R.  H.  H.  Cust. 

Christian  Symbolism.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Christ  in  Art.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Claude.    E.  Dillon. 

Constable       H.    W.    Tompkins.       Second 
Edition. 

CoROT.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 

Early    English    Water-Colour.       C.    E. 
Hughes. 

Enamels.   Mrs.  N.  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 

Frederic  Leighton.     A.  Corkran. 

George  Romney.     G.  Paston. 

Greek  Art.     H.  B.  Walters.     Fifth  Edition. 


Greuze  and  Boucher.     E.  F.  Pollard. 

Holbein.    Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.    J.  W.  Bradley. 

Jewellery.    C.  Davenport.    Second  Edition. 

John  Hoppner.     H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.      J.  Sime.      Second 
Edition. 

Millet.     N.  Peacock.     Second  Edition. 

Miniatures.     C.    Davenport,   V.D.,    F.S.A. 
Second  Edition. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Raphael.    A.  R.  Dryhurst. 

Rodin.     Muriel  Ciolkowska. 

Turner.     F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck.     M.  G.  Smallwood. 

W.    Wilberforce 


Velazquez, 
Gilbert. 


R. 


and    A 
Watts.   R.  E.  D.  Sketchley.   Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  tlie  book  is  devoted 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Romney. 


I    A  Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 


I 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Mii.lais, 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs 

Stnall  Pott  Svo.     Cloth,  2s.  6d,  net ;  leather,  3^.  (>d.  net  each  volume 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  ( i )  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps ; 
(4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  ihe 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


Cambridge    and    its    Colleges.      A.    H. 
Thompson.     Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Channel  Islands,  The.     E.  E.  Bicknell, 

English  Lakes,  The.    F.  G.  Brabant. 


Isle  of  Wight,  The.    G.  Clinch. 
London.    G.  Clinch. 

Malvern  Country,  The.   SirB.C.A.Windle. 
North  Wales.    A.  T.  Story. 
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The  Little  Guides— continued 

J- 


Wells 


C.    A. 


Oxford    and    its    Collegbs. 
Tenth  Edition. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedkal.    G.  Clinch. 

Shakespeare's    Countkv.      Sir    B. 
Windle.     Fifth  Edition. 

South  Wai.es.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

Westminster    Abbey.      G.    E.    'JVoutbeck. 
Second  Edition. 


Norfolk. 
Revised. 


Blrkshike.    F.  G.  Brabant. 

Hi  ckingkamshike.     li.  S.  Roscoe,     Second 
Edition. 

Cheshire.    W.  M.  Gallichan. 

Cornwall.     A.  L.  Salmon.    Second  Edition. 

Di-KHVSHIRE,     J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.     S.  Baring-Gould.     Third  Edition.^ 

Dorset.     F.  R.  Heath.     Third  Edition. 

Durham.    J.  E.  Hodgkin. 

Essex.     J   C.  Cox. 

Hampshire.    J.  C.  Cox.    Second  Edition. 

Hertfordshire.     H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Kent.    G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.     C.  P.  Crane.     Second  Edition. 

Leicestershire  and  Rutland.    A.  Harvey 
and  V.  B.  Crowiher-Beynon. 

Middlesex.    J.  B.  Firth. 

Monmouthshire.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 


W.   A.   Dutt. 


W. 


Third  Edition, 
Dry.      New  and 


North  AMfTONSHiKE. 
Revised  Edition. 

Northumberland.     J.  E.  Morris. 

Nottinghamshire.     L.  Guilford. 

Oxfordshire.     F.  G.  Brabant. 

Shropshire.    J.  E.  Auden. 

Somerset.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade.    Second 
Edition. 

Staffordshire.    C.  Masefield. 

Suffolk.    W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.    J.  C  Cox. 

Sussex.     F.  G.  Brabant.     Fourth  Edition. 

Wiltshire.     F.  R.  Heath.     Second  Edition. 


Yorkshire, 

The    East 

Riding. 

J. 

E. 

Morris. 

Yorkshire, 

The   North 

Riding. 

J- 

E. 

Morris. 

Yorkshire, 

The    West 

Riding. 

J- 

E. 

Morris.     Cloth,  y.  dd.  net;  leather,  4J.  fid. 
net. 


Brittany.   S.  Baring-Gould.  Second  Edition. 
Normandy.    C.  Scudamore. 
Rome.    C.  G.  Ellaby. 
Sicily.     F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces 
Small  Pott  Svo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  dd.  net 


Anon.    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LV  RICS.     Second  Edition. 

Austen   (Jano).     PRIDE   AND    PREJU- 
DICE.    Tzvo  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 


Blake  (William).     SELECTIONS   FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 


Borrow    (Oeorge> 

Volumes. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE 


LAVENGRO.       Two 


^^^^..!>V^n^^     "^"^     ESSAYS     OF       Brownlng(Robert).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
irM-nTAffm  ,^^^    EARLY    POEMS     OF     ROBERT 


LORD  B.\CON. 

Barham    (R.    H.).      THE    INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.     T'jL<o  Volumes. 

Barnett  (Annie).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  fWllUam).    THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 


BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTl-JACOBlN  :  With  some  later 
Poems  by  Geokge  Canning. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


The  Little  Library — continued 

Crabbe  (George).  SEIECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Craik    (Mrs.).       JOHN      HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN.     Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  AUghleri.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Gary. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Gary. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Gary. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Dickens(Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 

Ferrler  (Susan).  MARRIAGE.  Two 
Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volmnes. 


Gaskell    (Mrs.).      CRANFORD. 
Edition. 


Second 


Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).   THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
SCOTTISH  VERSE. 


Klnglake  (A.   W.) 

Edition. 


EOTHEN.      Second 
Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 


Marveli  (Andrew).     THE 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 


POEMS    O 


Milton  (John).   THE  MINOR  POEMS  O 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Moir  (D.  M.).    M.\NSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (Bowyer).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  01 

ENGLISH  SONNETS. 


Smith  (Horace  and  James). 

ADDRESSES. 


REJECTEI 


Sterne  (Lanrence). 

JOURNEY. 


A    SENTIMENTAl 


few 
Hi 

toi. 


fCK 


Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARL'S 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray    (W.    M.).      VANITY     FAIR. 

Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.     Three  Volutnes. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS: 

Yaughan   (Henry).     THE    POEMS    OF 

HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Fourteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM; 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.     Third  Edition. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W,  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

Pott  i6)/io.     40   Volumes.     Leather,  price  \s.  net  each  volume 

Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.     \os.  net 

Miniature  Library 

Demy  "^zmo.      Leather,   is.  net  each  volume 


Euphranor  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.    Edward 
FitzGerald. 

The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
ChERBURV.     Written  by  himself. 


PoLONius ;    or,  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In^ 
stances.     Edward  FitzGerald. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  KhayvXm.  Edward 
FitzGerald.     Fifth  Edition. 
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The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBV.      Demy  Zvo 

F.  Cavanagh.    |    Hygiene  of   Mind,  The, 


Care   oi'   the   Body,  The. 
Second  Edition,     ys.  td.  net. 

Childken  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition. 
■js.  td.  net. 

Di-SEASES  OF  Occupation.  Sir  Tbos.  Oliver, 
loj.  td.  net.     Second  Edition. 

Drugs  and  the  Drug  Habit.  H.  Sains- 
bury. 

Functional  Nerve  Diseases.  A.  T.  Scbo- 
field.     7.5.  td.  net. 


T.  S.  Clouston. 
Sijcth.  Edition,     js.  td.  net. 

Infant  Mortality.  Sir  George  Newman. 
JS.  td.  net. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  Artliur  Newsholme.  lar.  td. 
net.    Second  Edition. 

AiK  AND  Health.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  js.  6d. 
net.    Second  Edition. 


The  New  Library  of  Music 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Illustrated.     Dewy  8w.     Js.  6(1  net 


Brahms. 
Edition. 


J.   A.    Fuller-Maitland.       Second 


Handel.     R.  A.  Streatfeild     Second  Edition. 
Hugo  Wolf.     Ernest  Newman. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo.     Each  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  y.  6a'.  net 

E.  F.  H.  Capey. 


IDante  Alighieri.     Paget  Toynbee.     Third 
Edition. 

Gikolamo  Savonarola.    E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Sixth  Edition. 


John  Howard. 


E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
A.  C.  Benson. 


Alfred  Tennyson. 
Edition. 

5iR  Walter  Raleigh.    I.  A.  Taylor. 


Second 


Erasmus. 

Robert  Burns.     T.  F.  Henderson. 

Chatham.    A.  S.  McDowall. 

Canning.     W.  Alison  Phillips. 

Beaconsfield.     Walter  Sichel. 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.     H.  G.  Atkins. 

Franijois  de  Fenelon.    Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


Four  Plays 

Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  net 

The  Honeymoon.    A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
Arnold  Bennett.     Third  Edition. 

The  Great  Adventure.     A  Play  of  Fancy  in 
Four  Acts.  Arnold  Bennett.  Fourth  Edition. 

Milestones.      Arnold  Bennett  and   Edward 
Knoblauch.    Seventh  Edition. 


Kismet. 
tion. 


Edward  Knoblauch.      Thi>d  Edi- 


Typhoon.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Melchior 
Lengyel.  English  Version  by  Laurence 
Irving.     Second  Edition. 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON   DOUGLAS 
Illustrated.     Demy  Svo 

A.   M. 


A  History  of  Milan  under  the  Sforza. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.     loj.  td.  net. 

A  History  of  Perugia. 


I    .\    History    of    Verona. 

I         12 J.  td.  net. 

W.  Heywood.     lis.  td.  net. 


Allen. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 
The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,   WALTER  LOCK 


Demy  8vo 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham.     Sixth  Edition.     loj.  dd. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
TO  THE  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge.     Third  Edition.     6s. 

The  Book  of  Exodus.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Neile.    With  a  Map  and  3  Plans,    xos.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpath.     10s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Ninth 
Edition.     10s.  6d. 


Additions  and  Corrections  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Editions  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.     S.  R.  Driver,     is. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Wade.     los.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C  S.  Gib- 
son.    Second  Edition.     6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited,  witt 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  J.  Knowling 
Second  Edition^     6s. 


The  'Young'   Series 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo 


The  Young  Botanist.      W.  P.  Westell  and 
C.  S.  Cooper.     3.?.  6d.  net. 

The  Young  Carpenter.    Cyril  Hall.    5^. 

The  Young  Electrician.    Hammond  Hall. 
5J. 


The   Young    Engineer.      Hammond  Hall. 
Third  Edition.     $s. 

The  Young   Naturalist.    W.  P.  Westell. 
Second  Edition.     6s. 

The  Young  Ornithologist.    W.  P.  Westell. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Library 

Fcap,  Svo.     IS.  net 


Blue  Bird,  The.    Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Charles  Dickens.     G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Charmides,    and    other    Poems.       Oscar 

Wilde. 
ChitrXl  :   The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.     Sir 

G.  S.  Robertson. 
Condition  of    England,  The.     G.   F.   G. 

Masterman. 
De  Profundis.    Oscar  Wilde. 
From     Midshipman     to     Field-Marshal. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 
Harvest  Home,    E.  V.  Lucas. 
Hills  and  the  Sea.    Hilaire  Belloc. 
Huxley,    Thomas    Henry.      P.    Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 
Ideal  Husband,  An.    Oscar  Wilde. 
Intentions.     Oscar  Wilde. 
Jimmy    Glover,    his     Book.       James    M. 

Glover. 
John    Boyes,    King   of    the   Wa-Kikuyu. 

John  Boyes. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.     Oscar  Wilde. 
Letters    from    a    Self-made    Merchant 

to  his  Son.     George  Horace  Lorimer. 


Life  of  John  Ruskin,  The, 
wood. 


W.  G.  Colling- 
Louis   Stevenson,  The. 


Life  of  Robert 
Graham  Balfour. 
Life  of  Tennyson,  The.    A.  C.  Benson. 
Little  of  Everything,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime.   Oscar  Wilde. 

Lore  of   the  Honey-Bee,  The.     Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Man  and  the  Universe.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
Mary  Magdalene.     Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Old  Country  Life.    S.  Baring-Gould. 
Oscar  Wilde  :   A  Critical   Study.     Arthur 

Ransome. 
Parish  Clerk,  The.    P.  H.  Ditchfield. 
Selected  Poems.     Oscar  Wilde. 
Sevastopol,    and    other    Stories.       Leo 

Tolstoy. 

Two  Admirals.    Admiral  John  Moresby. 
Under  Five  Reigns.     Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 
Vailima  Letters.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Vicar   of   Morwenstow,    The.      S.  Baring- 
Gould. 
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Books  for  Travellers 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  each 
Each  volume  contains  a  number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour 


Avon  and  Shakespeare's  Country,  The. 
A.  G.  Bradley. 

Ri.ACK   Forest,   A   Book  of  the.      C.    E. 

Hughes. 

Bretons  at  Home,  The.    F.  M.  Gostling. 

Cities  OK  Lombardv,  The.    Kdward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Romacna    and    the   Marches, 
The.     Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Spain,  The.     Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Umbria,  The.     Edward  Hutton. 

Days  in  Cornwall.    C.  Lewis  Hind. 

Florence  and  Northern  Tuscany,   with 
Genoa.     Edward  Hutton. 

Land  ok  Pardons,  The  (Brittany).     Anatole 
Le  Braz. 

Naples.     Arthur  H.  Norway. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.     H.  M.  Vaughan. 

New  Forest,  The.     Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


Norfolk  Broads,  The.    W.  A.  Dutt. 

Norway  and  its  Fjords.     M.  A.  Wyllie. 

Rhine,  A  Book  of  the.    S.  Baring-Gould. 

Rome.     Edward  Hutton. 

Round  about  Wiltshire.     A.  G.  Bradley. 

Scotland  of  To-day.    T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

Siena   and   Southern   Tuscany.    Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts  of  the  Great  City,  The.    Mrs.  A. 
G.  Bell. 

Through  East  Anglia  in  a  Motor  Car. 
J.  E.  Vincent. 

Venice  and  Venetia.     Edward  Hutton. 

Wanderer  in  Florence,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  Paris,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  Holland,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  London,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 


Some  Books  on  Art 


Armourer  and  his  Craft,  The.  Charles 
ffoiilkes.  Illustrated.  Royal  ^o.  £,1  is. 
tut. 

Art  and  Life.  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  %vo.     SJ.  net. 

3RITISH  School,  The.  An  Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  British  Painters  and  Paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illus- 
trated.   Fcap.  %vo.     IS.  (xi.  tut. 

Decorative  Iron  Work.  From  the  xith 
to  the  xviilth  Century.  Charles  ffoulkes. 
Royal  »,to.     £2  2S.  tut. 

■rancesco  Guardi,  1712-1793.  G.  A. 
Simonson.  Illustrated.  Itttperial  ^to. 
£,2  IS.  net. 

1.LUSTRAT10NS  OF  THE  Book  of  Job. 
William  Blake.     Quarto.     £x  \s.  net. 

OHN  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  1828-1874. 
.Arthur  Lucas.  Illustrated.  Imperial  ^to. 
£3  3^  n*^- 

i.D  Paste.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illustrated. 
Royal  4to.     £1  at.  tut. 

NE  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Painting. 
With  an  Intrcxluction  by  R.  C.  Witt,  lllus- 
trateik  Second  Hdition.  Detnydz-o.  10s.  M. 
•H*i. 


One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated.    Detny  Szv.     \os.  bd.  tut. 

Romney  Folio,  A.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  Folio.  £1$  15J. 
net. 

Royal  Academy  Lectures  on  Painting. 
George  Clausen.  Illustrated.  Crown  Zvo. 
5s.  tut. 

Saints  in  Art,  The.  Margaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Sro. 
y.  (td.  net. 

Schools  of  Painting.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Sz'O.     $s.  net. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Secottd  Edition. 
Demy  %vo.     ^s.  6d.  net. 

'  Classics  of  Art.'    See  page  14. 

'The  Connoisseur's  Library.'  See  page  15. 

'  Little  Books  on  Art.'    Sec  page  i3. 

'The  Little  Galleries.'    Seepage  iS. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Some  Books  on  Italy 


Etruria  and  Modern  Tuscany,  Old. 
Mary  L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6j.  jtet. 

Florf.n-ce  :  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic.  F.  A.  Hyett.  Demy  %vo. 
7s.  6d.  ttei. 

Florence,  A  Wanderer  in.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Illustrated.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zzv.     (>s. 

Florence  and  her  Treasures,  H.  M. 
Vaughan.     Illustrated.    Ecap.  &vo.     ^s.  net. 

Florence,  Country  Walks  about.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     5j.  net. 

Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6j. 

Lombakdv,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Milan  under  the  Sforza,  A  History  of. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated.  £)e>/!}>  Zvo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

Naples  :  Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  i,zio.     6s. 


William  Heywood. 
i2s.  6d.  net. 

Illustrated.     Third 


Perugia,  A  History  of. 
Illustrated.     Demy  8vo. 

Rome.     Edward  Hutton. 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

ROMAGNA    AND   THE    MaRCHES,    ThE    CiTIES 

OF.     Edward  Hutton.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Roman  Pilgrimage,  A.  R.  E.  Roberts. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Rome  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Martyrs. 
Ethel  Ross  Barker.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leat/ter,  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net ;  leather,  y.  6d. 
net. 

Sicily  :  The  New  Winter  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  'Cr. 
Zvo.     5J.  net. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 


Umhria,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Venice  on  Foot.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated.   Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo.    $.<:.  net. 

Venice  and  her  Treasures.  H.  A. 
Douglas.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  Z~io.     55.  net. 

Verona,  A  History  of.  A.  M.  Allen. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Dante  and  his  Italy.  Lonsdale  Rage. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net.         '' 

Dante  Alighieri  :  His  Life  and  Works. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  <is. 
net.  ^ 

Home  Life  in  Italy.  Lina  Dufif  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
las.  6d.  net. 

Lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  The.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcafi. 
Zvo.     c^s.  net. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     15J.  net. 

Medici  Popes,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     i^s.  net. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  her  Times 
By  the  Author  of 'Mdlle.  Mori."  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

S.  Francis  of  A.ssisi,  The  Lives 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  Cr.  Zvo. 
neti 

Savonarola,  Girolamo.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Shelley  and  his  Friends  in  Italy.  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  iqs.  6d. 
net. 

Skies  Italian  :  A  Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
vellers in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fcafi.  Zvo. 
5J.  net. 

United   Italy.     F. 
Zvo.     zos.  6d.  net. 


of. 


M.  Underwood.     Demy 


Woman  in  Italy.    W.  Boulting.     Illustrated 
Demy  Zz<o.     zos.  6d.  net. 
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Part  III. — A  Selection  of  Works  oi<  Fiction 


Albanesl  (E.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE  OTHER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

I  KNOW  A  MAIDEN.  TAir<i  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA;  or,  The 
Polite  Adventuhess.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     35.  6{i. 

THE  GLAD  HEART.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

OLIVIA  MARY.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BELOVED  ENEMY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
J'hird  Edition      Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LOVE'S  PROXY.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

DONNA  DIANA.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

DARNELEY  PLACE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Z710.     6s. 


Bailey  (H.  C).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


THE  LONELY  QUEEN. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE    SEA    CAPTAIN. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Third  Edition. 
Third    Edition. 


Baring-Could  (S.).     IN  THE  ROAR  OF 

THE  SEA.    Eighth  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.    Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

NOEMI.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.    Illustrated.    Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.     Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


PABO  THE  PRIEST.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

WINEFRED.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

IN    DEWISLAND.      Second  Edition.      Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

MR.S.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Barr   (Robert).      IN    THE    MIDST    OF 
AL.\RMS.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.    Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.     Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Begble  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  Bakt.  ;  or,  The 
Progress  of  an  Open  Mind.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Belloc    (H.).      EMMANUEL     BURDEN, 
I        .MERCHANT.      Illustrated.      Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zfo.     6s. 


A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET. 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Third 


Bennett  (Arnold).  CLAYHANGER. 
Eicienth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CARD.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

HILDA  LESSWAYS.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

BURIED  ALIVE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

A  MAN  FROM  THE  NORTH.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  M.\TADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  REGENT  .-'A  Five  Towns  Story  of 
Adventure  in  London.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

ANNA  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     IS.  net. 

TERESA  OF  WATLING  STREET.  Fca/i. 
Zz'o.     IS.  net. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO  :  A  Detail  of  the 
Day.     Si.rteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Third  Edition. 


Birmingham  (George   A.).      SPANISH 

GOLD.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr.  '&vo.   ts. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  iivo.     \s.  net. 
THE    SEARCH   PARTY.      Tenth  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.     dr. 

Also  Fcap.  %vo.     is.  net. 
LALAGE'S  LOVERS.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

&V0.    6s.  

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  M^HITTV. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Bowen  (Marjorie).    I  WILL  MAINTAIN. 

JVinth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  %-jo.     6s. 
A   KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY. 

Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
GOD    AND    THE    KING.     Fifth   Edition. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ENGLAND.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  THE 
GOLDEN  BARRIER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Chesterton  (G.  K.).    THE  FLYING  INN. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  ^vo.     zs.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT: 
A  Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

CHANCE.     Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  i.vo.    6s. 

Conyers    (Dorothea).      SALLY.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SANDY   MARRIED.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).  A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Thirty-Second  Edition.  Cr. 
?>vo.     6s. 

VENDETTA;  or,  The  Story  of  one  For- 
gotten.   Thirty-first  Edition.    Cr.tvo.    6s. 

THELMA:  A  Norwegian  Princess. 
Forty-fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

ARDATH:  The  Story  of  a  Dead  Self. 
■  Twenty-first  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Eighteenth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

WORMWOOD :  A  Drama  of  Paris. 
Nineteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

BAR-\BBAS :  A  Dream  of  the  World's 
Tragedy.  Forty-seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty- 
eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  MASTER -CHRISTIAN.  Fifteenth 
Edition,     l^gth  Tltmisand.     Cr.  Zvo.     fs. 

TEMPORAL  POWER :  A  Study  in 
Supremacy.  Second  Edition.  i^oth 
Thousand.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


GOD'S  GOOD  MAN :  A  Simple  Love 
Story.  Sixteenth  Edition.  154th  Thou- 
sand.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

HOLY  ORDERS  :  The  Tragedy  of  a 
Quiet  Life.  Second  Edition.  120th 
Thousand.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE     MIGHTY     ATOM.       Twenty-nitUk 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

BOY:  A  Sketch.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

CAMEOS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

JANE :  A  Social  Incident.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
IS.  net. 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

JOHANNA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Danby(Frank).  JOSEPH  IN  JEOPARDY. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     IS.  net. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan).   ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.     Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Drake  (Maurice).  WO2.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Flndlater  (J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Flndlater  (Mary),     A   NARROW   WAY. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF    JOY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A    BLIND     BIRD'S     NEST.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).    A  MOTHER'S  SON. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).     IN   VARYING 

MOODS.    Fourteenth  Edition.   Cr.Zvo.   6s. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

INTERPLAY.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.    6i. 
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Hanptmann  (Cerhart).  THE  FOOL  IN 
CHRIST:  Emmanuel  Quint.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Skltzer.    Cr.  Svo.    6j. 

HIchens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
I!EKKEI,EY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Z7-0.     6j. 

lONC.UES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

FELIX:  Three  Years  in  a  Like.  Teni/t 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    EigMh 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6j. 
Also  Fcap.  %vo.     is.  net. 

BYEWAYS.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty- 
third  Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Ninth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

BARBARY  SHEEP.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 
Svo.    y.  6d. 
A  tso  Fcap.  Zz'o.     is.  net. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  i,vo.     6s. 

THE  WAY  OF  AMBITION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ^vo.     6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
Szio.     6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.    Si.xth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
^vo.     6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  KINGS  MIRROR.  Fi/th  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

QUISANTfi.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  T/urd  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

>MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

I^flutten  (Baroness   von).     THE    HALO. 
Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zz'o.     \s.  net. 

The  Inner  Shrine'  (Aathor  of).     THE 

WILD  OLIVE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 
^HE  STREET  CALLED  STRAIGHT. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Sz'O.     6s. 
"HE  WAY  HOME.     Second  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 


Jacobs    (W.     W.).      MANY     CARGOES. 

Thirty-third  Edition.      Cr.,  Zvo.      ys.    6,1. 

.'Mso     Illustrated     in     colour.      Demy    Zvo. 

•js.  6d.  net. 
SEA  URCHINS.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     3J.  6d. 
A     MASTER     OF     CRAFT.       Illustrated. 

Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     3 J.  6rf. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.    Illustrated.    Eleventh 

Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.     ys.  6d. 

Also  Fcap.  Zz'O.     zs.  net. 
THE     SKIPPER'S     WOOING.      Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ys.  6d. 
AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  Illustrated.  Eler'cnih 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.     Illustrated.     Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ys.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.     Illustrated.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     ys.  6d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.    Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
SALTHAVEN.    Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

SAILORS'  KNOTS.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

SHORT    CRUISES.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     y.  6d. 

James  (Henry).    THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Le  Quenx  (William).     THE  CLOSED 

BOOK.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE     VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

London  (Jaclt).     WHITE  FANG.    Ninth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Lowndes   (Mrs.   Belloc).     THE    CHINK 

IN    THE    ARMOUR.      Fourth   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  tiet. 
MARY   PECHELL.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LOVE  AND  IN  TERROR. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE    LODGER.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown 

Z-)o.     6s. 

Lucas  (E.  Y.).  LISTENER'S  LURE :  An 
Oblique  Narration.  Tenth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     y 

OVER  BEMERTON'S:  An  Easv-going 
Chronicle.    Eleventh  Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo. 

MR.  INGLESIDE.     Tenth  Edition.     Fcap. 

Zvo.     y. 
LONDON  LAVENDER.     Eighth  Edition. 

Fcap,  Zvo.     y. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  4^i/i  Thmtsand.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3^.  (xi. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  &V0.     2s.  net, 

PETER  AND  JANE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  "ivo.     6s. 

Malet  (Lncas).  A  COUNSEL  OF  PER- 
FECTION.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    ts. 

COLONEL  ENDERBY'S  WIFE.  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  ^vo.     (s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY  :  A  Romance.  Seventh  Edi 
Hon,     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8fo.     6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi 
Hon.     Cr.  Svo,     6s. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA 
Illustrated.     Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).    THE  RAGGED  MES 

SENGER.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
VIVIEN.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE   GUARDED   FLAME.     Seventh  Edi 

Hon.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  %vo,     xs,  net. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  ^vo. 
6s. 

HILL  RISE.  Fourth  Edilion.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     zs.  net. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURV:  Be- 
tween You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

Milne  (A.  A.).  THE  DAY'S  PLAY.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  A  HIND  LET  LOOSE. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  MORNING'S  WAR.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).     TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.   Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  nei. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    HOLE    IN    THE    WALL.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s, 

Olllvant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.    Twelfth  Edition,   Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


THE  TAMING  OF  JOHN  BLUNT. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Onions  (Oliver).  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM : 
A  Romance  of  Advektisement.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  TWO  KISSES.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Oppenlieim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE     MISSING    DELORA.       Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Orczy  (Baroness).    FIRE  IN  STUBBLE. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is,  net. 

Oxenham  (John).  A  WEAVER  OF 
WEBS.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.     Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE     LONG     ROAD.       Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and  Other 

Stories.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
MY      LADY      OF      SHADOWS.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LAURISTONS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.  Sixth  Edition 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MARY  ALL-ALONE.     Third  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).     PIERRE    AND    HIS 

PEOPLE.     Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s, 

THE    TRANSLATION  OF    A   SAVAGE. 

Foxcrth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    TRAIL    OF    THE   SWORD.     Illus-      j 

trated.     Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  I 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC:      j 

The  Stoky  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
The  Last  Adventures  of  '  Pretty 
Pierre.'    Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated.    Nineteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
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THE    POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     y.  i>d. 
NORTHERN    LIGHTS.     Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     JUDGMENT      HOUSE.         Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    dr. 

Pasture  (Mrs.  Henry  de  la).  THE 
TYRANT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  dr. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     ds. 

I  CROWN  THEE  KING.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
%vo.    6s. 

LOVE  THE  HARVESTER  :  A  Story  of 
THE  Shikes.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GREEN 
HEART.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    zs.  net. 

Perrln    (Alice).      THE    CHARM.      Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Sno.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
THE    ANGLO-INDIANS.    Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
CHILDREN     OF     THE     MIST.      Sixth 

Edition,     Cr.  Bz'O.     dr. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  RIVER.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    dr. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     dr. 

THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

DEMETER'S  DAUGHTER.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.     dr. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is. 
net. 

Plckthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID,  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo,     is.  net. 

♦0'(A.  T.  Qulller-Couch).  THE  MAYOR 
OF  TROY.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN  and  other  Stories. 
Cr.  Zvo.     dr. 

MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zz'o.     6s, 


Ridge  (W.   Pett).     ERB.     Secimd  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     ys.  6d. 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.    A  New  Edition, 

Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
MRS.    GALER'S    BUSINESS.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    WICKHAMSES.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SPLENDID  BROTHER.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     dr. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo,     is.  net. 
NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.     TJurd  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THANKS     TO     SANDERSON.       Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

DEVOTED  SPARKES.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  REMINGTON  SENTENCE.  Third 
Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MASTER  ROCKA- 
FELL.AR'S         VOYAGE.  Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y,  6d, 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  LANTERN-BEARERS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  SEVERINS.    Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 
dr. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net, 

ANTHEA'S  GUEST.     Fourth  Edition,     Cr. 

Zvo.     dr. 
LAMORNA.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     dr. 
BELOW   STAIRS.      Second  Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo,    dr. 

Bnaith  (J.  C.).    THE  PRINCIPAL  GIRL. 

Second  Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.     dr. 

AN  AFFAIR  OF  STATE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr,  Zvo,    6s, 

Somerirllle  (E.  (E.)  and   Ross  (Martin). 
DAN   RUSSEL  THE   FOX.     Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 


Thurston  (E.  Temple).    MIRAGE. 

Edition.     Cr.  Szv.     6s, 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 


Fourth 


Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  ALISE  OF 
ASTRA.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  &•■<>.     Cs. 

THE  BIG  FISH.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
dr. 

Webling     (Peggy).      THE     STORY     OF 
VIRGINIA    PERFECT.     Third  Edition, 
Cr,  Zztt.     6s, 
Also  /'cup.  Svo,     IS.  net. 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zxio.     6s. 

FELIX  CHRISTIE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8:'i7.     6j. 

THE  PEARL  STRINGER.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Westrup  (Margaret)  (Mrs.  W.  Sydney 
Stacey).  TIDE  MARKS.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Weyman  (Stanley).    UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.      Illustrated.      Twenty-third    Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  '&V0.     is.  net. 


Whitby  (Beatrice). 

Edition.     Cr.  'S,vo. 


ROSAMUND. 
6s. 


Second 


Williamson   (C.   N.   and   A.    M.).       THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR :  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Twenty-second  Edition.  Cr.  Szio.  (s. 
Also  Cr.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES:  A  Romance 
OK  A  Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  &V0.    6s. 

LADY    BETTY    ACROSS    THE  WATER. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  8z/<?.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 


THE   BOTOR  CHAPERON.       Illustrated. 
Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Sr'O.     6s. 
*Also  Fcap.  %vo.     \s.  net. 

THE    CAR    OF    DESTINY.       Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.    Illus- 
trated.    Thirteenth  Editio-n.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.     Illustrated.     Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Sz'o.     6s. 

SET     IN     SILVER.       Illustrated.       Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  &z'o.     6s. 

LORD    LOVELAND     DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  %vo.    6s. 

THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.    Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.    Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE   HEATHER   MOON.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE  LOVE  PIRATE.    Illustrated.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  DEMON.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.net. 


Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Getting  Well  of  Dorothv,  The. 
W.  K.  Clifford. 

Girl  of  the  People,  A.      L.  T.  Meade. 
Honourable  Miss,  The.    L.  T.  Meade. 


Master  Rockakellar's  Vovage.    W.  Clark 
Russell. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illtistrated,     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 
Mrs. 


Only    a    Guard-Room    Dog. 
Cuthell. 


Editli    E. 


Red  Grange,  The.     Mrs.  Molesworth. 

SvD   Belton  :     The  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.     G.  Manville  Fenn. 

There   was   once   a  Prince.     Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Novels 

Fcap.  ?>vo.     is.  net 


Anna  of  the  Five  Towns.     Arnold  Bennett. 

Barbary  Sheep.     Robert  Hichens. 

BoTOR  Chaperon,   The.      C.  N.  &  A.  M. 
Williauison. 

Boy.     Marie  Corelli. 

Charm,  The.     Alice  Perrin. 

Dan  Russbl  the  Fo>:.      E.  CE.  SomervSle 
^d  Martin  Ross. 


Demon,  The.     C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
Fire  in  Stubble.    Baroness  Orczy. 
Gate  of  Desert,  The.    John  Oxenham. 
Guarded  Flame,  The.    W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Halo,  The.     Baroness  von  Hutten. 
Hill  Rise.    W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Jane.     Marie  Corelli. 
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M.jthuen's  Shilling  \fovQ\R  -continued, 

JosKPH.     Frank  Danby. 


Lady  Bktty  Achoss  the  Water.      C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Light  Freights.     W.  W.  Jacobs. 

LoNu  UoAD,  The.    John  Oxcnham. 

MiCHiv  Atom,  The.     Marie  Corelli. 

Mn<AGE.     E.  Temple  Thurston. 

Missing  Delora,  Thk.     K.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heiin. 

Round  the  Red  Lamp.   Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

SaVd,  the   Fisherman.      M.irmaduke  Pick- 
thall. 


Search  Party,  The.     G.  A.  Birmingham. 

Secret  Woman,  The.     Eden  Phlllpotts. 

Seveimns,  The.     Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwicic. 

Spanish  Gold.     G.  A.  Birmingham, 

Splendid  Brother.     W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Tales  of  Mean  Streets.     Arthur  Morrison. 

Teresa    of    Watling     Street.        Arnold 
Bennett. 

Tyrant,  The.     Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.    Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

Virginia  Perfect.     Peggy  Webling. 

Woman     with     the     Fan,     The.       Robert 
I^iichens. 


Methuen's  Seven)  anny  Novels 


Angel.     B.  RL  Croker. 

Broom  Squire,  The.     S.  Baring-Gould 

Bv  Stroke  of  Sword.     Andrew  Balfour. 

House    of    Whispers,    The.      William   Le 
Queux. 

Human  Boy,  The.     Eden  Phillpotts. 

I  Crown  Thee  King.     Max  Pemberton. 

Late  in  Life.    Alice  Perrin. 

Lone  Pine.     R.  B.  Townshend. 

Master  of  Men.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheini. 

Mixed  Marriage,  A.     Mr.  F.  E.  Penny. 


7 . .  nei 

Peieu,  a  Parasite.     E.  Maria  Albanesi. 

Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes,  The,     Sir  Gilbert 
Parker. 

Prin'ce    Rupert    the    Buccaneer.     C.    J. 
Cutcliffe  Hyne. 

Princess  Virginia,  The.      C.  N.  &  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Profit  and  Loss.    John  Oxenham. 

Red  House,  The.    E.  Nesbit. 

Sign  of  the  Spider,  The.    Bertram  Mitford. 

Son  of  the  State,  A.     W.  Pett  Ridge. 
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